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A FAIR © 


FAIR REPRESENTATION 


OF THE 
PRESENT POLITICAL STATE 
OF | 


IRELAND. 


AN Incorporating Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
is 2 meaſure, the magnitude and importance of which 
have not only engaged the moſt ſerious conſideration of 
the ſubjects of the Britiſh Empire, but have attracted the 
attention of many of the other ſtates of Europe, as well : 

friends as enemies. | 


| Although I have been for many years the avawed friend 
of the meaſure, and in the year 1793 declared in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons my ſettled opinion on the ſubject, 
and was then the only man who did fo, ſtating at the 
ſame time ſome of the reaſons on which my opinion was 
founded ; and although I have, by the occurrences of every 
day ſince, been more and more confrmed in my ſentiments 
upon it, and convinced not only of the expediency, but 
of the neceſſity of the meaſure; yet I do not mean to 
= trouble my - readers with any arguments on the ſubjeCt : 


0 4 | B | :, my- 
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my deſign in the preſent publication is, to expoſe the baſe 
falſehood and malignant miſrepreſentations of the State 
of Ireland, contained in ſome pamphlets which have lately 
appeared, profeſſedly written on the fubje& of the Union, 
but in truth for a very different purpofe; and to add a 
few obſervations on other pamphlets publiſhed in England, 
as the ſubſtance of Speeches ſpoken in the Britiſh Houſes of 
Parliament, on the ſubject of an Incorporating Union, by 

men in the higheſt ſtations in Britain; from which it would 
ſeem, that theſe great men entertained very erroneous ideas | 
of the Preſent State of Ireland, and of the Strength, Views, 
and Intereſts of the different claſſes of its inhabitants: and 
1 am not without hope that I may, by fair and honeſt repre- 
ſentations, conduce to the ſucceſs of a meaſure which has 


for many years been the object of all my feeble exertions 
in the political world. | 


m England the projott of an Incorporating Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland has been entertained with an 
almoſt univerſal approbation; the good ſenſe of the na- 
tion has clearly pointed out to every honeſt mind, the ma- 
nifeſt advantages to the Britiſh Empire in general of ſuch 
a meaſure; it has been there oppoſed only by a handful 
of Jacobins. In Ireland the caſe is different; it has been 
there oppoſed by many men of great loyalty, abilities, and 
rank, and has given rife to much diſcontent and diſſen- 
ſion among perſons of the firſt political influence. It is 
remarkable, however, in Ireland, that all traitors and 
Jacobins are unanimous in their reprobation of the mea- 
ure, while the well affected are divided in their opinions, 
ſome (I think the majority) approving, and others diſap- 
proving of it. Perhaps I may be in ſome meaſure able 
in the concluſion to account for this difference of. opinion 
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among the Iriſh Loyaliſts; at preſent, however, it is ſuf- 
ficient to remark, that their diſſenſion has given an ad- 
vantage to the Jacobins which they have eagerly availed 
themſelves of. All their conſpiracies detected, their falſe 
treaſonable libels expoſed and confuted, their rebellion 
ſuppreſſed, their French allies chaſed out of the ocean, 
they lay grovelling on the earth, diſabled, diſmayed, and 
dejected, till the heat of this conteſt between their con- 
querors on the ſubject of the Union again vivified them, 
as the heat of the ſun does the inſects on a dunghill; again 
the buzz of theſe hornets was heard in every part of the 


nation ; and of all their neſts, Popery ſent ore the buſieſt 
and moſt : numerous ſwarms. 


1 claſs of writers of that perſuaſion have of late been 
indefatigable both in England and Ireland, in publiſhing | 
the moſt audacious falſehoods reſpecting Iriſh Proteſtants, 

their religious and political conduct, principles, numbers, 

: ſtrength, and influence ; ; Nor are their falſehoods leſs 
daring and notorious reſpecting the ſame qualities in the 

Iriſh Romaniſts, debaſing and vilifying the firſt claſs, and 
magnifying the laſt, with the moſt ſingular contempt of 
truth. No artifice of malignant miſrepreſentation, of 
flauder, of degradation on the one ſide, or of applauſe, ce- 


lebration, aggrandizement, and exaggeration « on the other, 
has been « omitted, 


Theſe \ writers never entertained the leaſt hops that their 
calumnies would gain any credit in Ireland; their falſe- 
hood was too notorious there: they publiſhed them for 
the meridian of England, where the ignorance of the bulk 
of the Nation of the real ſtate of Ireland might cauſe a 

mporury belief of fictions ſo boldly and ſo impudently 


pity 32 | | ſtated: 


| „„ 1 

| fiated : this 8 belief in the prefent criſis they 

knew they could turn to the advantage of the political 

purſuits of their ſect ; becauſe it would naturally incline 

the leading men in the Britiſh Adminiſtration to favour 

their ruinous claims in the negotiation of an Union of the 

two nations, and enable the Iriſh Romaniſts to obtain a 

ſupport in the treaty for pretenſions radically inimical to 

every Proteſtant government, but more particularly fo, 

ö where part of the ſovereignty is a popular aſſembly; and 

| this treaty might be brought to a concluſion before the Bri- 

tiſh nation ſhould be apprized on what a rotten foundation 
| their pretenfions were erected. 


The degradation and 0 of the Triſh Proteſtants by 
"theſe Romiſh. writers, and vaunts of the ſtrength and im- 
portance of their own ſect, were particularly adapted to 
atienate the minds of the Britiſh Proteſtants from their 
brethren in Ireland, and to induce. them to acquieſce, 
perhaps to aſſiſt, in the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſta- 

bliſhment in that kingdom, which if they can onee effect, 
| they very juſtly conſider that the ſcheme of the Separation = 
of the two countries will be more than half accompliſhed, 
though a treaty for an Union ſhall be concluded : the Pro- 
teftants of Ireland, as the Romaniſts well know, compoſ- 
ing the principal links of the chain of connexion between 
the two nations. | 


\ 


1 ſhould have left theſe malicious Romiſh fables to me- 
| rited contempt and oblivion, nor would 1 have conde- 
fcended to have taken the ſlighteſt notice of them, had 
4 not perceived, from reading the ſubſtance of certain 
a Speeches of very eminent perſonages, delivered/in the Bri- 
wih Houſes of Lords and Commons, lately publiſhed on 
1 che 
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the ſubject of Union, that the groſs falſehoods and miſre- 
preſentations of theſe Romiſh writers had been adopted by 
theſe great men, and that they had been ſo far duped by 
them, as to repeat them in the Britiſh Senate, and to rea- 
ſon upon them, as if they had been facts; grounding ſome 
of their arguments in favour of an Union on ſuch deceit- 
ful phantoms conjured up by theſe magicians of fraud and 
malice, and deſerting the powerful, convincing, and irre- 
fragable arguments for an Incorporating Union, grounded 
on the ſituation and preſent connexion of the two iſlands, 
the ſtate of Europe in general, and the manifeſt benefits 
which muſt neceſſarily accrue to each ifland in particular, 
and to the Britiſh empire in general, from ſuch an Union; 
and thereby raiſing in the breaſts af all the Proteſtants of 

that empire, the faithful ſubjects of his Majeſty, the moſt 
_ alarming apprehenſions of innovation in their conſtitution 
both in church and ſtate, and rendering Iriſh Proteſtants 
particularly, in whom is for the preſent veited, excluſively, 
the whole political power of that kingdom, difinclined to 
an Union, by giving them cauſe to ſuſpect that ſuch an 
Union is projected ſolely for the depreſſion of their reli- 
gion in Ireland, and the elevation of Popery on its ruins. 


Two of ht pamphlets, manifeſtly the productions of - 
Romiſh writers, though they have concealed their names, 
I ſhall particularly notice, becauſe they contain a general 
collection of all the falſehood and miſrepreſentation 8 
ſpecting the ſtate of Ireland, the numbers, phyſical and 
political ſtrength, A the influence, principles, and deſigns of 
the different claſſes of its inhabitants, which have been 
| publiſhed in all the pamphlets, magazines, reviews, an- 
nual regiſters, newſpapers, &c. by Romiſh writers and 
| their allies, the Infidels, Republicans, and Jacobins, from 

| 5 „ de 
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the time Mr. Edmund Wie the Wo bern araile of Po- 
pery, began his operations for the ſubverſion of the Pro- 
teſtant religion in Ireland, to the preſent day. One of 
theſe pamphlets is entitled, © The Caſe of Ireland Re-con- 
: Lo dered, in Anfecer to a Pamphlet entitled, « Arguments for 

* and againſt an Union conſidered. „ The other is entitled, 


2, * Conſe derations en the State 'of Public Mair, in the Lear 


1799. Ireland. The author of the firſt of theſe per- 
formances pretends to argue againſt the Union of the two 
kingdoms; the author of the ſecond, to ſupport it with 


the utmoſt zeal; but the real purpoſe of both is, to de- 
grade, vilify, and traduce the Proteſtant, and „ agnify, 


aggrandize, and elevate the Romiſh inhabitants of Ire- 


land, by every ſpecies of talſchood, miſrepreſentation, and 


malice. 


The reputed author of the firſt 5 13 2 Romiſh oentleman of 


a competent landed eſtate in Ireland, who was educated 


from his early years 1n France, where the rudiments of diſ- 


affection to the religion, conſtitution, and government of 
his country, early implanted in his mind at home, were 
carefully cheriſhed, cultivated, and reared to maturity : 


deeply read in the works of D'Alembert, Voltaire, Rouſ- 


ſeau, Diderot, Condorcet, and other philoſophers of the 
new French ſchool, on his return to his native country, | 


he took care further to improve his ſtock of modern phi- 
loſophy, by a diligent peruſal of the works of Paine, Price, 
Prieftley, Godwin, & c. Though by the laws of every coun- 
try in Europe, and by the common law of the Britiſh em- 
pire, a natural-born ſubject, who fights -in the ranks of a 
hoftile nation againſt the troops of his natural Sovereign, 
is a traitor 3. and although by the ſtatute law of Great Bri- 


| tain and Ireland, a a natural- born ſubject, Britiſh or Iriſh, 


in 
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forving in the French or Spaniſh armies, even in time 
of peace, is a traitor z yet this philoſopher's hoſtility to his 
country obliterated from his mind all ideas of natural alle- 
giance, and even of common prudence, and impelled him, 
in the courſe of the French and American war, to ſerve 
in the armies of France, and fight againſt his King, and 
country in the Weſt Indies, though he at the ſame time 
drew the revenue of a competent eſtate out of Ireland; 
which eſtate, had the law been properly executed, would 
have by his treaſon become a forfeiture to the Crown. 
Tke Iriſh gentlemen ſerving in the armies of France, on 
the ſubverſion of the monarchy, withdrew from that ſer- 
vice almoſt generally, and joined the .coaleſced powers 
with the exiled French ꝓrinces; they were all ſoldiers of 
fortune, and had mo ſuhſiſtence ſave what they could carve 
out by their ſwords: they excuſed their ſerving in the 
French armieę, by alledging, that they Were: generally ꝓoor 
gentlemen, who were precluded by the laws of their 
country from ſerving in its armies (theſe laws are now 
repealed in Ireland), and that they ſerved in the French 
armies for bread; yet they abandoned the ſervice of the 
infamous French uſurpers, braved penury and diſtreſs, 
and preferred poverty to diſgrace. This gentleman had no 
ſuch excuſe; he had a competent fortune in his own 
country, yet on the French revolution he did not follow 
the example of his aforeſaid gallant countrymen. As a 
thorough initiated French philoſopher, he inliſted in the 
| ſervice of the French uſurpers, and fought in the ranks of 
their ſanguinary pulaging hordes in the preſent war in 
| Flanders. Notwithſtanding all his treaſons, he returned 
to his native country, and ſtill enjoys his eſtate unmo- 
leſted. Perhaps it may be prudent in Government, if it 
is determined not to proſecute him for his treaſons, to 
| | 5 5 54 „ 5 keep 
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keep a ſtrict watch over his conduct; for a perſon taking 


circumſtances, may be reaſonably ſuſpected of connexion 


and correſpondence with that enemy, in whoſe ſervice he 
has heretofore riſked his life and fortune. N 


he ſtates himſelf, in page 58 of his pamphlet, to be ſo; and 
I may be perhaps accuſed of inconſiſtency i in ſuppoſing 
any man, inſtituted as he has been, to be a Romaniſt, 


any imputation of that kind, it is neceſſary that 1 ſhould 


Pour laſt Years of Queen Ann: he there obſerves, that 
| the Earl's father was a rigid Preſbyterian, that the Earl 


in all other reſpects. he was a firm Preſbyterian. Now 
the gentleman's father I am writing of was a rigid Ro- 
maniſt; he dropt his father's religion, and took up no 
other in i:s room, but in all other reſpects he is a firm 
Romaniſt. And ſuch a character is not fingular; 1 have 


that perſuaſion, who both in theory and practice have 
profeſſed Deiſm; and ſcarce ever knew one of them, 


briefly explam my meaning, which I cannot do better 
than by nearly copying part of Swift's character of the - 
Farl (afterwards Duke) of Wharton, in his Hiſtory of the 


adopted his father 8 principles in government, but dropt 
his religion, and took up no other in its room, but that 


up his reſidence within the Britiſh dominions, under ſuch 


1 have ſtated this gentleman to be a Romaniſt; indeed 


which implies his being a Chriſtian: to clear myſelf of 


waſted ſome attention on ſeveral perſons bred Romaniſts, 
who have conformed to the Proteſtant religion, and who 
' have attamed honourable, confidential, and lucrative ap- 
— pointments by their conformity; and on others bred in 


3 


who, in all political purſuits of that ſect, did not prove 
himſelf to be a firm Romaniſt: ſome of them, i in whoſe 


breaſts : a few wh ſparks of Chriſtianity ſtill 
R e 
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glimmered, have had them kindled into 2 ſort of lambent 


flame of devotion by the unequivocal ſymptoms of ap- : 


proaching death, and they have uniformly died in the 
Romiſh perſuaſion. 8 | 


The author of the ſecond pamphlet I have mentioned 


is not aſcertained ; many have been the candidates, pro- 
claimed by the poſterior trumpet of Fame, for the eminent 


turpitude of being the parent of this deteſtable production. 


The author of the firſt endeavours to conceal the natural | 


deformity of falſehood and malice, by clothing them in 


| ſomething of a gentlemanly garb ; the author of the ſecond ; 
aggravates that natural deformity, by arraying them in all 


the ſhaggy horrors of the ſavage : his unrelenting malig- 
nant abuſe of Iriſh Proteſtants, from the beginning to the 


end.of his performance, ſufficiently demonſtrates his poli- | 
tical creed at leaſt to be the ſame with that of the author 


of the firſt pamphlet. But I have perhaps detained the 


reader too long by perſonal remarks on theſe two authors; ; 


T will therefore now proceed to examine the « contents of 
their pamphlets, 7 5 


The author of the firſt grounds all his arguments, for 
| advancing Irith Romaniſts to an equality of political 
power in the Britiſh empire in general with their Pro- 
teſtant fellow ſubjects, on two poſitions. The firſt and 
principal is, that men ſincerely attached to the whole Romi/h 


.Commence- 
ment of the 
Strictures 
on the pam- 
phlet enti- 
tled, The 
Cafe of Ire- | 
land re-con- 
ſidered. 


creed may be as good and faithful ſubject of the Br 1tifh em- 


pire as Proteſt ant.. The ſecond is, that property by the 
Britiſh Conſtitution entitles the poſſeſſors to political power in 
Proportion to the property, and that it is therefore uncon Iſtiln- 


tional to exclude | Romaniſl; from a A . * political peter in 


as fate Progr tl 'oned 70 their Preper ty. Theſe are | the two 


grand 


r 
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günd pillars on which he propoſes to rebuild the gaudy 


palace of Romiſh tyranny and uſurpation in the Britiſh 


empire, at the ſame time not neglecting to prop it with 


numberleſs buttreſſes of menaces, ſlanders, malice, falſe- 


hood, Joptuſtrys and deceit. 


- 


- 


His argument on the firſt of theſe propoſitions he intro- | 


duces i in the following modeſt manner : 2 
„The next is a very old objection, hich I never could un- 
Ades Hand how any well-informed man could make twice. | 


* 


« The moſt numerous religious ſect (i. e. Romaniſts) | 


$ does not acknowledge the ſupremacy of the ſtate, but 
* profeſſes to be ſubje& to a foreign juriſdiction. Their 
5 religion could not be eſtabliſhed without deſtroying the 


8 conſtitution, which is founded on the principles of 
« civil and eccleſiaſtical liberty, and. the excluſion of fo- 


— 


s reign interference and juriſdiCtion,? 


After thus ſtating the objection, and with no ſmall degree 
of perulance obſerving that no well-informed man could 


ſupport it, or urge it twice, he argues thus: This may 


*be an objection to their having a religious eſtabliſh- 8 


* ment, but not te their being admitted to a ſhare in the 


7 Legiſlature, the- King and Peers being Proteſtants, and 
7 (property being the baſis of repreſentation) nine-tenths 
of the Houſe of Commons. Romanifts do not deny the + 


7 * fole right of the flate to manage the concerns, eflabliſkment, 
c faith, and diſcipline of the Church of England ; but they a 


do not admit the King of England to be ſpiritual head 


of the Roman Catholic Church, zr do the Preſbyterians | 


* wdnit kim to be the. head of theirs.” * Was not a rea- 
| 8 ſon 


* 6M 
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© ſon for excluding the Scotch from a ſhare in the legif- 
© lature of the country they were united to; why ſhould 
©it exclude the Iriſh ? The ſpiritual authority which 
, the Romiſh Church poſſeſſes has no ſanction, no co- 
© ercive power in this life, and can in no way come in 
© contact with civil exiſtence. The Pope nominates the 
* Irih Romifh biſhops, but this gives him no real or eſſen- 
c tial juriſdiction in the Iriſh ſtate ; he and the whole 
: Roman Catholic Church have not in the Iriſh ſtate, 
© nor pretend to have, the power of the meaneſt veſtry. 
: Cujas, a French lawyer, and Cardinal Fleury, have 
8 declared, that the Pope, nor the whole Church to- 
* gether, cannot inflict any coercive puniſhment on any 
c man, whatſoever. his e crimes may be, unleſs the Em- 
_ © peror gives him power to do it. The power which 
| C Popes. have been accuſed of art ogating over the princes of 
x Europe was entirely foreign to. their ſpiritual authority, ö 
© and to the Roman Catholic religion. In no country in 
© the world can any tribunal exiſt deriving from the 
Roman Catholic religion, or any ſentence be enforced 
« affecting. a man in any way whatſoever in his liberty, 
« life, property, or any part of his civil or natural ex- 
iſtence, without the permiſſion of the Sovereign of 
that country: ſuch is the doctrine of Spain, Portugal, 
© and all the Roman Catholic countries in the world. 
C Magna Charta, the foundation of civil liberty, as well 
© 25 the Statutes of præmunire, which ſecured ecclefiaſ- 
* tical liberty, were acts of Roman Catholic Parlia- 
ments. If a foreign juriſdiction exiſt, to that con- 
« ſent, and not to the Roman Catholic religion, of 
c which it is no inherent part, are the inconveniencies of it 
© to be aſcribed. All this the author concludes with an 
appoſite and moſt delightful alluſion, purloinsd from Mon- 
$466 7 LT | 
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eur Voltaire, with a trifling alteration 3 ; to wit, * Philo- 
ſophy enters as much into the common concerns of life 
* az divinity. It would be a ſtrange objection to the ſyſ- 


tem of Ariſtotle or Copernicus, that it was a foreign in- 
© terference.” Bravo! PE 8 


Before I proceed to the expoſure of this diffuſive kind 
of argument, partly falſe and partly ſophiſtical, it will 
be neceſſary to inſert here the Oath of Sup! emacy, Which 
all Romaniſts abſolutely refuſe to take, and have done ſo 
ſince the firſt framing of it; and alſo an Extract from 
the Decrees of a general Council, the deciſions of which 
all Romaniſts now hold as articles of faith, immutable 
and irreverſible, not being the decrees of Popes, but of 
their univerſal church; the Oath taken by Romiſh Bi- 
ſhops at their conſecration : and I ſhall alſo add a few ex- 
tracts from the recent publications of their moſt authentic 
writers reſpecting the preſent e Articles of the 
Ron Creed. 


The Oath of Sandner is as follows: | 


<] NOTES Ie Treats that I do from my heart abbox, 
£ deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that damn- 
able doctrine and poſition, that Princes excommunicated 
or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
5 Rome, by be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, 
or lay any other perſon whatſoever : 5 and I do declare, 
that no foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate, 
* hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperi- 
ority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccleſiaſtical, or ſpi- 

ritual, within this realm. Bo help me God. „ 
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Extract from the third Chapter of the fourth Council of "Le- 
— teran, eld under Pope rid III. in 1215, tranſlated 
into Engli A. 


© We excommunicate and anathematize all hereſy, 
raiſing itfelf up againſt the holy orthodox, catholic 
faith, which we have above ſet forth, condemning alb 
heretics, of whatſoever titles, having divers faces, but 
connected and knitted together by. their rails; for in 
reſpect to the vanity of their ee they na ur 
| the ſame thing. | | | 


»We leave the condemned to condign puni/lnient by 
the preſent ſecular powers or their magiſtrates, ſuch of 
them as are clergymen being firſt degraded : che 
goods of ſuch of them as are laies being. confiſcated 3 
of ſuch as are clergymen, applied to the uſe of the 
churches af their e cures. | 


© But we ales, that ſack as are als Culpefted of 

hereſy be ſtruck with the ſword of excommunication, 
© till they ſhall prove their innocence reſpectively, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſuſpicion and the quality 
© of each perſon, by a proper purgation; and let them 
© be avoided by all perſons till they ſhall make ſufficient 
ſatisfaction: and if they ſhall continue excommuni- 
cated for the ſpace of one year, let them be conſidered 
as c condemned heretics. 1 


»Let all 3 powers, „ w N be the nature 
and rank of their reſpective offices, be admoniſhed, 
perſuaded, and, if neceſſary, compelled, by eccleſiaftical 


cenſures, that as they ore to be reputed and eſteemed 
„faithful, 


= 


= 


. 


« | faithful, they publicly take an oath, that they will, to 


© the utmoſt of their power, endeavour to exterminate all 
© ſuch as ſhall be denounced heretics by the church, out 
© of all their dominions and places ſubject to their juriſ- 
« diction; and let them take this oath reſpectively, the 
© moment they ſhall be inveſted with either ſpiritual or 
* Ned . | 


rs But if any temporal Lord ſhall neglect to purge his 


© dominions of ſuch. heretical corruption, after being 


© required and admoni ſhed by the Church, by his Me- 


© tropolitans and his other provincial Biſhops ſo to do, 


© Jet him be immediately bound in the chains of excommuni- 


© cazion;. and if he ſhall contumaciouſly refuſe to make 


« ſatisfaction and ſubmit himſelf to the Church within 
© the year, let this be fignified to the Pope, who Nall there- 
s por declare bis ſubjefs abſulved from their allegiance, and 
© proclaim his territo ies open to the juſt. ſeizure and occu- 
© pation of Catholic Powers, who, after they ſhall have ex- 
terminated the heretics, fhall - pofſefs _them- cvithout control, 
and preſerve them in the purity of - the faith, ſtill preſerve 
ing the title of the principal Lord, provided he ſhall give 
them no interruption, or oppoſe. any impediment to. their 
proceedings; and let the ſame rule be obſerved with 
reſpe& to thoſe who, have no pripcieul; lords, i. e. 


0 


N republics, 


"54 Let all Catholics who ſhall „ a ; cruſade for 
| © the extermination of heretics have the ſame indulgence, 
and the ſame holy priv lege, as thoſe who undertake 


© the cruſade for the expulſion of the inſidels from the 
5 Ar! Land. 


we 


6 
4 
* 
C 
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We decree, that not only thoſe who profefs heretical 


tenets, but all receivers, protectors, and favourers of 
heretics, are ipſo Fact excommunicated ; and we 
ſtrictly ordain and command, that after any ſuch ſhall 
be publicly branded with excommunication, if they 
ſhall refuſe to make ſatisfaction and ſubmit themſelves 
to the Church within a year, hey all be infamous, nor 
/hall they be admitted to any public office or council, nor to 
ele? any perſons zo ſuch, nor te give teflimony in any cauſe ; 
neither ſhall they be capable of making any wills, nor of fre- 
ceſſiun, as heirs or repreſentatives, % any eflate: they ſhall 


be incapable of ſuing in any court, but may themſelves be 


* ſued: if any fuch perſon ſhall happen to be a judge of any 


4 


© court, his ſeutence fhall be null and woid, nor Mal! any 


c 


'Cc 


ce 


cauſe be p. ufecuted before him : if lie Mall happen to be an 
advocate, he 2 not be admitted to Practice; ; if a notary, 
inſtruments drawn up, prepared, witneſſed, or executed by 
him, Shall alſo be woid and of no effect, but condemned 
with their guilty fravr and We command that the fame 


rule be obſerved in all ' femilar caſes, But if he be a 
clergyman, let him be depoſed both ab officia et beneficio, 


that as his crime is the greater, ſo - the greater may be 


his punilncat. 


« And if any ſuch, "hos ew hes been 8 de- 


nounced by the Church, ſhall contumaciouſly neglect 


to ſubmit and make ſatisfaction, let them be compelled 


and driven to it by the inceffant operation of the ſen- 


tence of excommunication. Let no clergyman admi- 


niſter to-fuch peſtilent wretches the ſacraments of the 


Church, nor permit their bodies to Chriſtian burial, 


nor receive their alms and oblations. If they ſhall act 
otherwiſe, let them be ſuſpended from officiating, and 


8 


. ( 16 ) 
© let them not be rhſtoed but by the ſpecial indulgencs 
4 of the Pope. 


© We to add, that every Archbiſhop 0¹ Biſhop, by 
« himſelf or his archdeacon, or other reſpectable per- 
© ſons, ſhall twice, or at leaſt once, in every year, 
© vifit each pariſh in his dioceſe, in which it is reported 
© that any heretics dwell, and ſhall there oblige three or | 
© more credible perſons, or, 1f he ſhall think proper, the 
© whole vicinage, to ſwear, that if any of them ſhall 
know any heretics, or any perſons holding or frequent- 


© ing ſecret conventicles, or affecting either in life or 


manners to differ from the common converſation and 
practice in life of the faithful, they will endeavour 
© effectually to diſcover and point them out to the Biſhop ; 
© and the Biſhop ſhall call the accuſed into his preſence, 
and if they ſhall not effectually purge themſclves from 
© the crimes laid to their charge, or if, after they ſhall 
© have made their purgation, they ſhall perfidiouſly re- 
n lapſe into their former guilt, they ſhall be canonically 
© puniſhed. And if any, through damnable obſtinacy, 
_ © declining to bind themſelves by the religious obligation 
< of an oath, ſhall perhaps refuſe to ſwear, let them be 
0 h that inſtant . heretics. - 


The Oath 8 by f Ne Biſhop at his conſe- 
| eration is as follows. See the firſt vol. of Burner s Hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation, p. 123. 


bs mans Biſhop of - , do ſwear that from this 
hour forward I ſhall be faithful and obedient: to St. Peter, 
© and to the holy Church of Rome, aud to my Lord the Pope 
= nd; * ſucceſſors e entering. I ſhall not be of 
ET, counſel 


* counſel nor conſent that they ſhall lofe either life or 
member, or ſhall be taken or ſuſfer any violence or 

* any wrong by any means. Their counſel to me cre- 
« dited by them, their meſſages or letters, I ſhall not 


y willingly diſcover to any perſon. The Papacy of 8 


Rome, the rules of the holy Fathers, and the regality 


Ef St. Peter, I ſhall help, maintain, and defend againſt 
* all men. The Legate of the See apoſtolic, going and 
; coming, I ſhall honourably entreat ; the rights, ho- 
nours, privileges, and authorities of the Church of 
© Rome, and of the Pope and his ſucceſſors, 1 ſhall 


« cauſe to be conſerved, defended, augmented. and pro- 


c 


£ 
c 


in which any thing ſhall be imagined againſt him or 
© the Church of Rome, their rights, ſeats, honours, or 


© paſſed, I ſhall reſiſt it to my power; and as ſoon ag I 
can I ſhall advertiſe him, or ſuch as may give him 


l knowledge. The rules of the holy Fathers, the decrees, 
 ofdinances, ſentences, diſpoſitions, relervations, pro- 


(hall keep, and cauſe to be kept of others. Heretic, 
I fhall reſiſt and perfecute to my fower, I ſhall come to 


canonical impediment. The threſholds of the apollles 


; counſel. 80 weir me God and the holy Evangeliſts.“ 


In 1793, Dr. Troy, Romiſh Archbiſhop of Dublin, 


dubliched A pamphlet, which he {ſtyled A Paſtoral Let- 
5 ter 5 


— 


. ments 


| med. I ſhall not be in council, treaty, or any act, 


powers; and if I know any ſuch to be moved or com- 


vilions, and commandments apoſtolic, to my power I 


ſh liſmaties, and rebels 70 our holy Father. and his ſucceſſors, | 


the ſynod when I am called, except I be letted by 2 


I ſhall viſit yearly, perſonally or by my deputy. I han 
not alienate or ſell my poffeſſions without the Pope's | 


it is in truth a political tract, containing argu- 
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56 
ments not a little hoſtile to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution im 
church and ftate. He cndeavours to prove the juſtice, 
expediency, and even neceſſity of the admiflion of -Ro- 
maniſts into the Legiſlature, and into all. offices of truſt 
and confidence; and takes fpeciaF care to fupport, not 
without fome degree of addreſs, his arguments, by me- 
naces of the effects which he infinuates muſt flow from 
the numbers and puiſſance of the Iriſh Romanifts, mag- 
nified- by him infinitely beyond reality. Any reaſonable 
man would expect that the Doctor would have endea- 
voured rather to extenuate tlran openly to aſſert and 
juſtify the papal juriſdiction in Ireland, which he knew 
Proteſtants held to be one great impediment to the ad- 
miſſion of the Romith claims; but it is quite otherwife. 
In page 3r of this pretended Paftoral Letter is the follow - 


mg paffage: It is a fundamental article of the Roman 
* Catholic faith, that the Pope or Biſhop of Nome is 


ſucceſſor to St Peter, Prince of the Apoſtles, in that 
« See; he enjoys by divine right a fpiritual and ecclefi- 
© aftical primacy, not only of honour and rank, but of 
real Juriſdiction and authority, in the univerfal church. 5 
Roman Catholics conceive this point as clearly eſta- 
bliſhed in the ſeriptures, and dy the conſtant tradition 
of the Fathers in every age, as it is by the expreſs decir 


font of their general corncils, which they confecer ar in- 
* fallible authority in points of devine. = 


Same author, page y. Catholics cannot confcien- 
« tiouſly abjure the ecclefiaſtical authority of the Bi- 
© ſhop of Rome. He is guardian of the general ca- 
© nons, and can alone diſpenſe with. them proprio jure, 
* or by inherent right. Others enjoy that power by de- 
n * legation from him. . erection, ſuppreſſion, and 
| F union 


E * 


union of biſhoprics and other benefices; the elevation 
of fees to the metropolitical dignity and juriſdiction 
the inſtitution of general faſts and holidays; diſpenſa- 
tions from their obſervance; the regulation and in- 
ſpection of our liturgy ; appeals from inferior ecclefraſti- 
* cal courts to lus ſupreme tribunal; the ſuſpenſion and 
* refloration of biſhops, and numberleſs other particulars of 
7, of our . general church diſcipline mentioned in the canons, 
depend on the Pope as our eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, and 
© are connected with his primacy juriſdiftion in the 
© univerſal. church, Henry VIII. of England was the fit 
© Chriſtian prince that aſſumed eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and 


* commanded an enſlaved Parliament to enact it as a law of the 
fate. The 0 atholics — der it an furpation, 


Same author, page 102. —-* The Catholic laity of 
Ireland reſpect their clergy, and conſider it a duty to 
© be regulated by their determinations in alt points of 

C religious doctrine. They are attached to their paſtors 

© and ſpiritual guides, who love them as their children 

© in. Chriſt. Clergy and laity are united by the moſt tende 
© and intereſt ing conſiderations. Every effort to diſſolve this 
4 muſt prove ineffectual; intereſt and duty continue it 

© render it indifſoluble. 'In adverſity and e they | 
E. muſt riſe and fall together.” 


The ſame author, in another ns ſtates, 0 thx PR 
© religious principles. of Roman Catholics AG uns 
2 3 they are e to all times. 


It is e hae to inſert any * extracts from 
recent publications of Romiſh writers: I ſhall barely 
__ nat: the ſame doctrines are. held in a modern 

C ; 2 pub- 
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publication of Mr. Huſſey, a Romiſh prieſt, who informs 
us in it, that he had been appointed Biſhop of Water- 
ford by the Pope. This publication. he alſo ſtyles a Paſ- 
toral Letter, though it is perhaps as.ſeditious a publication 
as. any which has appeared in modern times, provoking 
the Iriſſi Romaniſts to inſurrection, and drawing a line 
cf eternal demarcation. between them and their Proteſtant 


fellow- ſubjects, ſupported by the whole Romiſh hoſt of 
anathemas and ex communications. 


— . 


1 will now be to anſwer the argument of the | 
author of the © Caſe of Ireland Re-confidered, in ſupport- 
of. his firſt poſition, to wit, that men ſincerely attached to 
the whole Romiſi creed may b. as good and faithful ſubjetts 

| of the Britiſi empire as Proteflants, and conſequently as 
| | fafely: ealzniſh Ble to the fupr. Nic legiſlative and us erior EX 
| | cut ive capacities. His diffuſive argument on this head *- 
| already mentioned, may be thus condenſed: © In a 
© Romiſh ſtate, the: ſupremacy of the Church, or its 
ſpiritual authority, has no ſanction, no coercive power 
© in this life, and can in no way come in contact with 
© civil exiſtence; nor can its tribunal exiſt, ſo as to affeck 
© any man in his liberty, life, or property, without the 
_« permiſhon of the ſovereign of that country; and if a 
© foreign juriſdiction exiſts in ſuch country, it is to the 
© conſent of the ſovereign power, and not. to the Roman 
« Catholic religion, of which it is no inherent part, it is. 
© to be aſcribed. In a Proteſtant ſtate, ſuch as Ireland, 
© the King, Peers, and nine tenths of the Commons 
© being Proteſtants, the conſent of. the ſtate never can be 
© obtained to the exercife of Romiſh eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
© diction ; therefore in ſuch ſtate no miſchief can ariſe 
from the Romuth « tenet. of the ſupremacy of the Pope, 


© though 


1 


hn though Romanilts ſhould fit in Parliament, and be 
admitted to the higheſt offices of the ſtate.” Though 
the premiſes in this ſyllogiſtic argument be admitted to 


be true, yet the concluſion will by no means follow, 
that no miſchief will ariſe in a Proteſtant ſtate by the 


admiſſion of Romaniſts into the ſupreme legiſlative body, 
and to the exercife of the higheſt executive offices of the 
ſtate, as I ſhall hereafter prove; yet the premiſes require 
examination. The major propoſition, to wit, ie ſpi- 
ritual authority of the Pope not being an mnherent part of 
the Roni reli gion, has no ſancti on, aud cannot be exerciſed 
com in Romiſh flates, but by the conſent of the flate, is ex- 
tremely fophiſtical; it conſiſts in fact of two propoſi- 
tions; the firſt is, the Hfiritnal authority of the Pope is net 
an inherent part of | the Romifh religion. This propofition 


18 already clearly proved to be falſe, by the extracts from 


the Laterian Council, and from Dr. Troy, and by che 


rejection of the Oath of Supremacy by all Romaniſts. 
The ſecond. part of it, that this authority has no ſandtion 


in this life, and cannot be exe) ciſed, even in Romi 1 e 
but by the conſent of the Hate, Les explanation. 


5 


25 Io a Romiſh tate, the ſovereign power, whether it be 


a monarchy or a republic, being veſted in Romaniſts, its 
conſent to the execution of the decrees of their own 


church, of which they admit the Pope to be ſupreme 


head, is certain. Romiſh monarchs, and governing 


members of Romiſh republics, are, by the tenets of 


their religion, bound, not only to conſent to the execu- 


tion, but to execute the decrees of their church, as well 


on the perfons as on the properties of their ſubjects: 
hence in Romiſh ſtates the ſupremacy of the Pope in 


ſpirituals amplifies itſelf into the exerciſe of a moſt ex- 
d 5 3 tenſive 
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tenſive temporal juriſdiction, the ſtate either reſigning 
to ecclefiaftical officers the execution of the decrees of 
the Church on the perſons and properties of its ſubjects, 
or becoming itſelf the executioner of ſuch decrees : for 
inſtance, in moſt Romiſh countries, fuch as the Church 
deems heretics, or even ſuſpects of being fo, are impri- 
ſoned by eccleſiaſtical officers in eccleſiaſtical priſons, 
and they are burned by temporal officers when the Church 
pronounces them heretics irreclaimable, and delivers them 
over to the ſecular arm; as was the cafe in England be- 
fore the Reformation and during the reign of Queen. 
Mary: therefore in Romifh countries, the Church of 
Rome, and its ſupreme head the Pope, have real jurif- 
diction, efficient tribunals, and ſanctions to their decrees 
of the moſt powerful efficacy; and their decrees reach 
to, and are executed upon, the liberties, lives, and pro- 
perties, and moſt of the temporal concerns of the ſub- 
jects; and ſuch ſtates are themſelves the executioners of 
their decrees. This juriſdiction is an inherent part of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and its title is founded in 
the very eſſence of that religion. Dr. Troy ſtates, that 
the real juriſdiction and authority of the Pope is clearly 
© eftabliſhed by the ſcriptures and the conſtant tradition 
© of the Fathers, and the expreſs deciſions of general 
* councils, which Roman Catholics conſider as infallihte+ 
© authority: 77 is @ fundamental article of the Roman 8 
« tholic faith, This doctrine is comformable to the La- _ 
teran Council, and to the opinions of all Romiſh writers, 
ancient or modern, on the fubject. If a Romiſh ſtate 
| ſhould reſuſe to execute the decrees of the Romiſh Church 
in what are deemed ſpiritual matters, ſuch as hereſy, and 
many others extending to the liberties, lives, and pro- 
5 of the ſubjects, which are certainly temporal 
concerns, 
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concerns, ſuch ſtates would ceaſe to be Roman Catholic. 
In fuch ſtates it is of no moment whether ſuch power or 
juriſdiction be exerciſed by the Church itſelf, or by the tem- 
poral power under the orders and direction of the Church, 


or by the permiſſon of the temporal power, as long as the 
acquieſcence and obedience of the temporal power are en- 
lured by the very tenets of their religion. 


"The Romiſh doctrine of the ſupremacy of the Pope 
min eccleſiaſtical matters is ſupported in effect and opera- 
tion by Romiſh ſtates, however in political theory ftateſ- 
men or lawyers may ſometimes preſume partially to diſ- 
ſent from it, admitting it in practice, and being themſelves 
its executioners. But in à Proteſtzat ſtate, ſuch atenet_ 
directly militates againſt the very exiſtence of the Kate, ' 
is utterly inconſiſtent with-the nature and effence of the 
government, and contrary. to 4ts vital principles, both in 
theory and practice. In Romiſh Rates, the excluſive ju- 
riſdiction of the Pope in all ſpiritual matters, fo far as 
the cognizance of the cauſe and pronouncing ſentence, 
either in the firſt inftance or on appeal, is admitted to ex- 
iſt; but, ſays this author, he is not permitted to execute 
his ſentence, where i it affects temporals, Kdout the appro- 
| bation of the temporal ſovereignty of the Romiſh ſtates; 3 
therefore his ſupremacy is not admitted in ſuch ſtates.— 
This is a miſerable ſophiſm ; for as long as ſuch ſtates con- 
tinue Romiſh, they are bound by the tenets of their reli-” 
gion to exeoute, and do execute his ſentences, affecting | 
both the lives and properties of their ſubjects, - that is, 2 
their temporal concerns and intereſts, and do thereby ef- 
fectually admit his ſupremacy, and become his miniſters, 
{ery ants, and executioners. Don | | 
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As to the minor propoſition of this authoi's fyllogiſtie 
argument, to wit, that in Irelauil, a Proteſtant late, tle 
conſent of tle ſlate cannot be procured to the exerciſe of the 
juriſdliction of the Romiſh Church, and , its head the Pope; 
I believe it is now true, and I hope it will always con- 
tinue ſo; becauſe I hope our rulers m this Proteſtant 
Britiſh empire never will be induced by falſehood, fraud, 
and ſophiſtry, to transfer to Romaniſts the political power 
of the ſtate, which they would not, nor could not, if 
they continued Romaniſts, fail to uſe for the introduction 

of their own faith as orthodox, and the ſuppreſſion of the 
Proteſtant faith as heretical, and conſequently for the 
eſtabliſhment of the Pope's ſupremacy among their other 
religious errors. To give this minor propoſition the 
effect which this author intends, it is not ſufhcient that 
it be admitted to be now true, but it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that in Ireland it will always continue true, that is, that 
though Romanills be admitted into the ſupreme legiſlative 
N and executive authorities of the ſtate, yet they never will 
be able, on account of their preſent \ weakneſs and poverty, 
ö to overturn the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and conſequently . 
KB that it cannot be hurtful to the ſtate to admit them. — 
} This is at beſt a negative argument; it does not tend to 
prove that it would be uſeful to the ſtate to admit them, 
but that it would not be pernicious or detrimental to do 
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ſo; and it at the ſame time, in ſome meaſure, admits, 

| that if they were powerful it would be dangerous for 
| Proteſtants to admit them, and conſequently that Pro- 
teſtants have a good 1 rizht to believe that they would uſe 
any political power than may acquire, for the ſubverſion 

of the preſent eſtabliſhment ; and this the author more 

explicitly admits in more than one paſſage, intimating to 

Iriſh Proteſtants, that if they will admit Romaniſts to 

= the 
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the ſupreme legiſlative and executive capacities, they may 

have the guaranty of England for the ſccurity of their 

church eftabliſhment ; that is, in other words, Your 

church eſtabliſhment, which in the preſent conſtitution 

of the ſtate is ſecure, will be rendered inſecure by your 

admiſſion of us into the ſupreme legiſlative and executive 

capacities ; and in that caſe you mult apply to your friend 

aud neighbour for that fecurity which you had in your 

own hands, but which you have fooliſhly relinquiſhed. C 

And this argument he makes uſe of, when he is appa- 

rently endeavouring to diſſuade the Iriſh nation from 
conſenting to an Incorporating Union with Great Britain, 
and conſequently to looſen the bands of connexion of the 
two countries. | 


The concluſion, however, en by 4515 author from 
theſe premiſes, is not warranted by them, though the 
truth of the premiſes be admitted; for, even in that caſe, 
it can be proved that much miſchief may ariſe to the 
Proteſtant ſtate . of Ireland from the admiſſion of Ro- 
maniſts to the legiſlative and higheſt executive capacities; 
and firſt from this author's own ſtatement. In the ſecond 
page of his pamphlet he ſtates the proportion of Iriſh 
Romaniſts to Irifh Proteſtants. to be four or five to one. 
This is a groſs exaggeration; but I am now arguing 
from his own aſſertions. In a commercial country, pro- 
perty is -continually changing hands: landed eſtates, 
| where there is no reſtraint of alienation, change maſters, 
not ſo rapidly as perfonal property, but though in a. 
flower, yet not leſs certain progreſſion : in the courſe of 
trade, the induſtrious and indigent are continually 
emerging into opulence ; landed property in this country 
is every day at market, and by purchaſe comes to the 
poſſeſſion 


(4) 

poſſeſſion of the ſucceſsful merchant, mechanic, and 
farmer ; hence if in Ireland the maſs of the people, that 
is, five to one, be Romaniſts, though at preſent the bnlk 
of the property of the nation be in the hands of Pro- 


teſtants, yet it will ſhift into thoſe of Romaniſts, by a 
progreſſion certain, and, conſidering the alleged diſpro- 


portion of numbers, not very ſlow. The Iriſh Roman- 


iſts have been very lately admitted to every civil fran- 


chiſe enjoyed by the Irifh Proteſtants, except to the 


capacity of fitting in Parliament, and of occupying about 
chirty of the greateſt offices of the ſtate; they are even | 
rendered capable of becoming members of all corpora- 


tions in the kingdom. If then chey ſhall be admitted to 
fit in Parliament, they muſt at a period not very diſtant, 


as property, admitted by this author to be the baſis of 


repreſentation, ſhifts to their ſcale, be the repreſentatives 
in Parliament of all the counties, and of all the boroughs 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of pot-walloping, and, by leſs. 
rapid degrees, of all or moſt of the other boroughs i in the 


| Kingdom ; ; that is, they will in a ſhort time compoſe the 


whole, or at leaft a vaſt majority of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. Their Peers (at preſent indeed very few) will ſit 
in the Houſe of Lords; ſo that in our ſupreme legiſlative | 


body they will form one, and infinitely the moſt powerful i 


branch, and have a conſiderable influence in the ſecond, 


and will have power ſufficient to force the third or regal 


branch to a compliance with all their chemes, and oblige 
it to fill all the great offices of the ſtate with Romaniſts, 
and introduce as many of them as may amount to a ma- 


jority into the Houſe of Peers. Hence it is obvious, 
from this author's own ſtatement, that by admitting Ro- 


maniſts to form part of the ſupreme legiſlative power of 


the ſtate, they will by degrees ſwallow up the whole, 
* =: 
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awe the executive into their meaſures, and ſubvert the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland from the foundation; 
for a Romaniſt is bound, by the tenets of his religion, to 
the beſt of his power to exterminate all heretics, and 

deſtroy all heretical eſtabliſhments 3 and this author will 
not, I believe, deny, that all Romaniſts hold all Proteſt- 
ants to be heretics; and as he is alſo by the ſame religion 
bound to eſtabliſh it in the room of the one ſubverted, 
and to execute the decrees of the Church of Rome and 
of its head the Pope, the ſupremacy in ſpirituals, to 
which a vaſt temporal power is annexed, and from which 
it is infeparable, will be in effe& and reality torn from 
the ſtate and veſted in the Pope, With his conſiſtory, - 
nuncios, and miniſters; and the baleyon days of Queen 
Mary, and of the bonfires and triumphs of Popery, will 
return; the writ de Heretico comburends will again re- 
ceive the ſanction of Parliament Such is the ſtatement 
by which this author endeavours to perfuade Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants to betray the political power of the ſtate, and the 


ſecurity of their own lives and properties, into Romiſh | 
hands! $ 


But waving all advantage which the groſs exagrerations 
and miſtatements of this author, or the weakneſs of his 
arguments, may afford, I will expoſe the miſchief to the 
Proteſtant ſtate of Ireland which muſt ariſe by the ad- 
miſſion of Romaniſts into Parliament, from the very 
nature of its conſtitution and government, and the true 
ſtate of its population, relative numbers, and views af 
the different claſſes of its inhabitants. 


The forereign power 2 Ireland is veſted in the King, 
Lords, and Commons; and whatever prince wears the 
diadem 


* 


diadem of Great Britain, he is 7% fa#o King of Ireland: 
its population cannot much exceed three millions of peo- 


ple; one third at leaſt of the inhabitants are Proteſtants, 


two thirds only are Romaniſts $ upwards of two millions 
of the inhabitants are in ſuch a ſtate of poverty, that they 
cannot pay a yearly tax to the ſtate of four-pence per head 
without the greateſt diſtreſs, and nine tenths of theſe are 


| Romaniſts. (See Appendix, No. 1.) All ſubjects of a ſtate, 


who deny that the ſupreme power by which that ſtate is 
conſtitutionally governed is excluſively entitled to enact 
and execute all laws for the good government of that ſtate, 
and who maintain, as part of their religious creed, that a 
power exiſts extraneous and ſeparate from that ſtate, and 


not under its control and dominion, which can make laws, 
and enforce their execution among the fubjeCts of that 


ſtate in many particulars, are enemies to its independence, 


and traitors. Irifh Romaniſts univerſally maintain, as 


an immutable tenet of their religion, the ſupremacy of the 
Pope-in all ſpiritual matters within this kingdom. See the 


above quotations ſrom Dr. Troy (who ſtyles the power of 


the ſtate to determine within ifſelf, and by its own judi- 
cateies, all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, an uſurpation),. and all 
other Romiſh writers on the fame ſubject. Romaniſts 


Vill not take the Oath of Supremacy before ſtated. It is 


utterly impoſſible and impracticable to ſeparate | a vaſt 
portion of temporal power and- influence from /pir itual 
ſupremacy : hereſy is of ſpiritual eognizance, ſo is matri- 
mony; Romaniſts hold it to be a ſacrament; and as to 


its validity, their canons are in many inſtances different = 


from ours, they declaring marriages null and void, which 
by our laws are valid, and vice verſe. What degree. of 


temporal power and influence does the ſupremacy in ſpi- 


r derive from the excluſive juriſdiction reſpecting | 


hereſy ? ? 


0 
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| hereſy ? Look to the Lateran Council already quoted 
What degree of temporal power and influence does the 
excluſive matrimonial juriſdiction confer ? Legitimacy 
and ſucceflion to property real and perſonal, and almoſt 


every combination of circumſtances under which ſuch 


fucceſhon might be claimed, depend on the matrimonia] 
| juriſdickion. A thouſand other inſtances can be adduced 


of the inſeparability of ſupreme juriſdiction in ſpiritual, 


from vaſt power and influence in temporal concerns. 


The Popes. for ages have uſurped temporal authority as 
incident to their ſpiritual ſupremacy in various Chriſtian 
ſtates, and under that title alone; and as to the extent and 
influence of this juriſdiction, the decline of the Pope's 
power as a temporal prince does not in the leaſt diminiſh 
them: as a temporal prince, the Pope never was conſider- 


able; the eflence of his uſurpation is in his dominion 
over the minds of Romaniſts in the ftate; if they are very 
numerous, they muſt be dangerous i in proportion to their 


numbers, wealth, and influence in a Proteſtant ſtate, 


though the Pope ſhould be completely ſtripped of all his 
dominions and territories. The tyranny exerted by the 


Pope in temporals, under colour of his ſpiritual ſupre- 
macy, is painted in our hiſtories, and in the preambles of 


aboliſhing his uſurpation. See the Engliſh ſtatutes 25th 


Henry VIII. - chap. 21.3 32d Henry VIII. chap. 38.3 
uit of Elizabeth, chap. 1.; and Iriſh ſtatutes 28th 
Henry VIII. chap. 13. 19.; 33d Henry VIII. chap. 6. 3 
2d of Elizabeth, chap. 1. The late Lord Cheſterfield, 
whom no man will accuſe of much prejudice in reli- 


gious matters, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1745, 


exprefled himſelf, in his ſpeech from the Throne to the 
Triſh Parliament, in the following manner: However, 


T2 leave 


© I leave to your conſideration whether nothing further 


can be done, either by new laws, or the more effftual 


© execution of thoſe in being, to ſecure this nation againſt 
the great number of Papiſts, whoſe | ſpeculative errrory 
© would! only deſer de pity, did _ nof their permictons influence 
on civil ſocitty require and authorize reflaint”” This 
Lord was one of thoſe men, who, according to the author 
of © The caſe ef Ireland re- conſialercd, was prejudiced 
and ill-formed, 'whett compared with himſelf! And 
now I aſk this author, whethet he can produce a fingle 
inſtance in which a ſtate having ſufficient power to ex- 


: clude all traitors from its ſovereignty, voluntarily called 


them to the exerciſe of ſupreme power? This would be 


the caſe, if Romaniſts in Ireland were admitted into the 
Houſes of Lords and Commons; for in theſe Houſes, in 
conjunction with the King, and not in the King alone, is 
lodged the ſupreme power of the ſtate; and ſuch is the 
peculiar characteriſtic of our conftitution, which is a li- 


mited monarchy: if the Government of Ireland were 


guilty of ſuch folly, it would richly merit political diſſo- 


tation, and might be juſtly termed felo de ſe. Shall we 


give voices in the ſupreme legiſlative aſſembly, inveſted 
with the ſovereign power, to thoſe who are taught by 


their religion not only to renounce and diſobey, but to 


 vilify and traduce the ſupremacy of that Legiſlature, and 


who thus ally ſuperſtition with treaſon, and, as it were, 
ſanctify rebellion? In the Britiſh empire, experience has 


ſhown the folly, nay madneſs, of inveſting Romaniſts with 


ſupreme power. King James the Second, who was per- 


verted from the Proteſtant religion to Popery during his 
exile, no ſooner aſcended the Throne, than he ſet every 


engine to work, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing Popery an 


he ruins of the religion of his country: he was a prince 


not 
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not deſtitute of qualities which might have fecured to hun 
the affection of his ſubjects, both as a man and a mo- 
narch; but his unfortunate attachment to Popery made 
him ſet at nought all political and moral obligation; re- 
gardleſs of his coronation oath, he made uſe of all the ad- 
vantages which his ſituation afforded him, to violate every 


3 principle of the conſtitution, for the ſole purpoſe of ſur- 


rendering the ſupremacy of the ſtate to a foreign judica- 
tory, attempting to ſubjugate the independent Britiſh em- 
pire to the Papacy, to ſhare the regal authority with the 
Pope, and to reign partly as his vaſſal: the obligation of a 
ſolemn oath yielded to his bigotry, and he reduced to prac- 
tiee the Romiſh doctrine, that all oaths, the obligations of 

which militate in any reſpect againft the tenets of their 
chureh, are in themſelves impious, unlawful, and void. 
His conduct is a perpetual leſſon to Proteſtants, not to 
rely with too much confidence on the oaths of Romaniſts, 
the obligations of which operate againſt cheir religious ; 
Ons: . 


The above e alſo prove the miſchief which 
muſt ariſe from committing to Romaniſts the higher ex- 
ecutive offices of the ſtate; they would be thereby en- 
truſted with the execution of laws, which they are bound 
in conſcience to reſiſt, and which they look upon as im- 
pious and heretical. Common ſenſe exclaims againſt : 
ſuch monſtrous and deſtructive projects of innovation! 

All proteſtants muſt for ever deprecate and oppoſe the 
granting any part of the ſupreme power of the ſtate, whe- 
ther legiſlative or executive, to Romaniſts, who muſt ever 
direct that power unceaſingly to the deſtruction of the 
Proteſtant religion, and the eſtabliſhment of their own; 
| and this they can never r have Cy reaſonable hope to effect, 


fave 
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ſave by a total change in the conſtitution. It is impoſ- 
fible that any Romaniſt can honeſtly and zealouſly admi- 
niſter the affairs of a Proteſtant ſtate ; he would ceafe to 


be a Romaniſt, if he did not perſeveringly aim at ſupre- 
macy, and the paramount eftabliſhment of the Romiſh 


religion. Romaniſts could not be content to ſhare equal 
power with thoſe they believe to be heretieks: the moſt 
facred engagements (as we ſee, among a thouſand inſtances; 
in the conduct of James the Second), if contrary to, or 
not coinciding with, the intereſts of their Rn, are e by 


that church difſolved, and declared void. 


The argument of this author, thit repreſentation by | 
the Britiſh conftitution is in the ſame ratio-with property, 
that Proteſtant property is to that of Romiſh property in 
freland in the proportion of ten to one, and that conſe» 
quently no danger can accrue to the Proteſtant intereſt by 
the admiſſion of Remaniſts into Parliament, I have an- 


ſwered pretty fully already, from the fluctuation of pro- 
perty in a commercial tate, from the relative numbers of 


Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts, and the avowed political 
creed of the latter claſs. But though 1 were to admit, 


| that property and conſequent. repreſentation would always ö 


remain in the ſame ratio, yet I can point out many miſ- 
chiefs to the eſtabliſhment in church and Rate, which 
would moſt certainly flow from the admiſſion of Romaniſts 


to ſeats in Parliament. When King James the Second un- 


dertook the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in 
England and Ireland, the two great branches of the ſu 


preme authority of both nations, to wit, the Houſes of 
Lords and Commons, conſiſted of Proteſtants. only. The 
ſupreme executive, being only one branch of the ſove- 


= authority of the ann, attempted to carry into 
execution 


6 


execution this deſperate project: hiſtory informs us it 


was very near ſucceeding, and would with certainty have 


ſucceeded, at leaſt in Ireland, had not a great continental 
power, nearly allied to the Throne, interfered for our pre- 
ſervation, rouſed the energy of the empire, and defeated 
a delign founded in bigotry, and conſequent perjury: At 
that time one branch of the ſupreme authority was near 
effecting ſo deſperate an enterpriſe; what miſchiefs and 
innovations may not be expected, in caſe the other two 
branches, or either of them, and particularly the popular 
branch, the Houſe of Commons, ſhould become even par- 


tially corrupted with Romiſh Bigotry, hoſtile, and in- 


| curably ſo, to the conſtitution both in Church and State ! 
All perſons know that the Houſe of Commons, if unin- 
fluenced by the monarchy and ariſtocracy, could ſubvert 


the ſtate; it did ſo once, and if led by deſperate and 


wicked politicians, might do ſo again: the very exiſtence 
of our political eſtabliſhment depends on the conſtitu- 
tional influence of the King and Peers among the Com- 
mons ʒ and is it conſiſtent with the rules of political wil 


dom to ſuffer any part of that aſſembly to be compoſed of 


the determined, deadly, irreclaimable enemies of the con- 


| Ritution, and of the independence of the empire? This | 
author fuppoſes that a tenth part of that Houſe would be 


immediately occupied by Romiſh repreſentatives, in cale 
they were admitted to ſit in Parliament; but whatever 


their number might be at firſt, it certainly would con- 
ſtantly increaſe, from the ſhifting of property in com- 


mercial countries to that claſs of ſubjects which is moft 


numerous. The conceſſion then to Romaniſts of the ca- 
pacity of ſitting in Parliament, would be the immediate 
admiſſion of thirty members into the Houſe of Commons, 
determined enemies of the conſtitution in Church and State, 


k ; * | 7 | who 


E 
who would be always ready to join any diſcontented 
party in Parliament in oppoſition to the Crown and its 
Miniſters; any ſet of profligate defperadoes; the profeſſed 
patrons of two oppoſttion meaſüres, dignified with the 
ſpecious and impoſi ing titles: of Emancipation and Reform, 
ſignifying, in the vocabulary of the Iriſh Rebels, Popery 
and Repablicaniſm (as is fully proved in the Reports of the 
Secret Committees of the Br itiſh and Triſh Houſe of Lords 
and Commons), or in any other meaſure for the deftruc- 
tion of the conftitution. Romiſh Iriſh members of Par- 
liament would ſupport emancipation from the principles 
of their religion, and reform as ancillary to emancipation, 
| becauſe moſt of the boronghs are at prefent 1 under the in- 
fluence of Proteſtants; and though Romaniſts are ren- 
dered capable of being members of corporations by the 
act of 1793 in their favour,. yet it will take ſome time be- 
fore its operation can inſure to them any domineering in- 
tereſt in boroughs: befides, the Iriſh Romaniſts are now 
almoſt univerſally. determined "Republicalihy as * meu 
hereafter ſhew. | 


It is pretty certain, if F Romanilts were admiſlt ble into. 
Parliament, that a greater number of them would obtain 
feats, than their property entitles them to expect, on the 
ſcale laid down by this author; for the loweſt orders of 
the Iriſh population are almoſt all Romaniſts, and parti- 
cularly the Irifh peafantry. Mr. Tone, in his State of 
Ireland, drawn up for the uſe of. the French Convention, 

ſtates that the whole of the Iriſh peaſantry may be ſaid 
to be Romaniſts, and ſemi-barbarous. The Iriſh Pro- 

teſtant Nobility and Gentry, after the paſſing of the act 
which enabled Romanifts to vote at elections of members 
of Parliament, ſeemed to be ſeized with a mania for mak- 


ing 


4 


ing forty-ſhilling frecholders, each vying with his neigh- 


bour for qualifying the greateſt number of voters at country 
elections; and moſt of their tenantry being Romaniſts, 


they made forty-ſhilling freeholders of a vaſt number of 
them, under the vain opinion, that they would be always 


able to command their votes: hence, in many counties, the 
forty-ſhilling Romiſh Freeholders exceed in numbers the 
Proteſtant freeholders, and woful experience has now 


proved to the Proteſtant landlords their miſtake, in ſup- 


poſing that the votes of their Romiſh tenants would be at 
their diſpoſal ; for in the late Romith Rebellion it was re- 
matkable, that the inſurgent peaſants purſued their land- 
lords with the greateſt inveteracy, murdered ſuch of them 


as fell into, their hands, burned their houſes, and waſted | 
their property: in fact, theſe half-ſavages are moſtly under 
the direction and influence of their prieſts, who would 
generally ſway county elections; and I need not make 
uſe of many arguments to prove, that the perſons elected 


as repreſentatives for moſt of the counties would very ſoon 
be all Romaniſts, whether they had property or not: the 


ſame would be the caſe in all or moſt of the boroughs diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of Pot-walloping; of which, I 

- think, there are eight in the kingdom: ſo that the Romiſn 

repreſentation would immediately amont to much more 

than a tenth of the Houſe of Commons; and this would 

be an evil daily increaſing. All theſe Romiſh repreſent- 
atives would moſt certainly unite together, and act in 

conjunction with every diſcontented party againſt the Go- 

vernment, whillt it continued Proteſtant; and as all ſuch 


parties would join the Romaniſts in making breaches in 


the conſtitution favourable to their views, to procure their 


co-operation in their own deſigns, what incalculable miſ- 
Chiefs muſt ariſes and what certain ruin to the preſent 


2 . 
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eſtabliſhment! in Church and State, from the admiior of 
Romaniſts into Parliament! I am firmly perſuaded that 
His Majeſty, a truly pious prince, wilt never be induced 
to concur in ſo fatal a meaſure, bas will conceive that his 
. Concurretrce would be a violation of his coeonation oath, 
inaſmuch ab it would directly tend to the overthrow of 
that religious eſtabliſhment which he Ras — [worn 
to maintain and: deſend. = 


The a general argument of this author on which 
he reſts the Romifh claims of political power, viz. thar 
Romaniſts have a right to. ſeats in Parliament in propor- 
tion to their property, becauſe property is, by the Britiſh 
conftitution, the baſis of repreſentation, is very eaſily re- 
futed. Admitting property ts be the baſis. of repreſent- 
ation, yet by no force of argument can it be proved, that 
z clafs of people, from religious principle the determined 
enemies of the ſtate, traitors 3 im theory, and always in prac- 
tice, when they dare, be their property what it may, have 
a right to be admitted into the fupreme legiſlative power 
of the ſtate; they ought to he excluded by every principle 
on which civil ſocieties are founded: and ſo far from 
being entitled to the enjoyment. ef any political power in 
a ſtate, they ought ro be extremely well contented with, 
and, if they have any ſparks of gratitude, very thankful 
for, being permitted to remain within whe territories of 
the ſtate, and enjoy the protection and benefits of it. Pro- 
teſtant ſtates affording fuch indulgence to their Romiſh 
fubjects act on a true Chriſtian principle; they forgive 
their enemies, perfecutors and ffanderers, heap benefits 
upon them, and deprive them of nothing, except the power 
of injuring their protectors. The greater part of the 
above reaſoning applies as vell to the rejeQion. of Ro- 
's | maniſts 
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maniſts from ſeats in the United Parliament, when an In- 


corporating Union {hall take place between Great Britain 


and Ireland, as from ſeats in the Iriſh Parliament: their 


admiſſion into either would be a fatal breach in the conſti- 
tution: the conſequence of ſuch an innovation in England : 


I ſhall hereafter enlarge on. 


A ſhall conclude this part -of my anſwer to the author's | 
Tophiſtical argument, to prove ,the Romiſh principle of 


Papal ſupremacy to be no reaſonable objeftion to Ro- 


maniſts enjoying part of the ſovereign authority of the 


Proteſtant ſtate of Ireland by ſitting in Parliament, and 


being admitted to the higheſt executive offices, with ob- 


ſerving that his petulant aſſertion, that no well-informed | 


man would make it twice, is in fact an aſſertion, that all 


Engliſh and Iriſh ſtateſmen and ſenators i in the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Elizabeth, and 


ever fince, were ignorant politicians 1 when compared with $ 


himſelf, and have drawn on themſelves the contemꝑt of 


the whole world, by excluding Romaniſts from ſovereign 5 
power, as he in one place expreſſes himſelf. Such pre- 


ſumption and ignorance demonſtrate him to be an Iriſh- 
man, bred in an academy of modern French philoſophers, 


the only rival of wine: characteriſtic preſumption i is their 


ETD 


ignorance. Fs. 5 


It i is very aiffcult to determine, whether this author's s 


next argument betrays moſt ignorance or malice. He be- 


gins it by ſtating, © that Roman Catholics do not deny the 


* ſole right of the ſtate to manage the concerns, eſtabliſh- 


© ment, faith and diſcipline of the Church of England; , 


— 


thereby, indirectly. but not leſs deciſively, aſſerting, that 


"i faith end 4 dijcipling of the Church of England are mere 


35 ereatures 


„ 


creatures DT, ſtate poke, and that boch faith is not founded 
on, nor its diſcipline regulated by, the holy Scriptures, 
the revealed word of God, but is of mere human inven- 
tion, or rather impoſition :=moſt condeſcending admiffion 
of this Romiſh writer! At the very time he is endea- 
vouring to perſuade Proteſtants to acquieſce in the Romiſh | 
claims, he cannot, in the true ſpirit of Popery, forbear in- 
troducing, in almoſt every paragraph, ſome ſneer or ma- 
lignant falſchood againſt the eſtabliſhed church. The 
ſtate has not aſſumed the power in the Britiſh empire to 
manage the faith of its ſubjects, ſo far as that faith relates 
merely to ſpiritual concerns, if by managing is meant the 
determining ths articles of faith: all ſuch are determined 
by convocations of the Clergy, according to the doctrines 

laid down in the holy Scriptures: the ſame is true with 
reſpect to the diſcipline of the Church, which is ſettled 
and regulated by the canons. agreed on in convocation, 
which convocation fits by the authority of the Crown. As 
to the eſtabliſhment and revenues of the Church, the Bri- 
tiſh ſtate does always interfere, as they relate to the tem, 
poral concerns of the Clergy and Lai Ity | both; and hence 

the canons agreed on at convocation, relating neceſſarily 

to temporal matters, as well as ſpiritual, indiſſolubly con- 
nected, muſt, to give them a temporal authority, be ap- 

proved of by the ſovereign power: but they bind the 
Clergy, without the fanCtion of Parhament, in all points 
of faith and diſciphne. The authority of Parliament 1s 
alſo neceflary to warrant and enforce the public exerciſe 


of religion; and ſuch interference of the ſtate the en- 
croaching ſyſtem of the Romiſh church on the temporal 
power of princes and ſtates throughout the Chriſtian world 
made abſolutely neceſſary, multiplying corruptions in that 
Particular for a ſeries of centuries. After thus ſneering 

|  malicioully 
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malicioufly at the eſtabliſhed church, this author proceeds: 

© Roman C.tholics do not admit the King of England to be 
* forritual head of the Roman Catholic church, nor do the” 
. Preſbyreriaus admit him to be head of itheirs: this was not 
© a reaſm from excluding tle Scotch from a fare in the Legi/. 
© Inture f the country they were united to; why then ſhould it 
© exclude the Irijh?®? It is to be obſerved firſt, that he in- 
finuates the Romiſhi church is the church of the Triſh in 
general; 1 ſhall hereafter expoſe the fraud of that inſinu- 
ation; but I muſt firſt examine his argument, admitting, 
that L verily believe from ſome other paſſages in his pam- 
phlet, it is partly founded on the author's profound 1 igno- 
rance of the laws of Ins country, which he manifeſts in 
more than one inſtance, when writing on the repealed 
LTriſh Popery coe and its effects in x ſociety. 


"The original Oath of 8 h as ; ordained to be 
taken by the 28th of Henry VIII. chap. 13. contained 
the following clauſe : * ſhall accept, repute, and take the 
- Ring 8 Majeſty to be the only ſupreme head on earth 
4 f che Church of Enyland and Ireland.“ This oath was 
complained of, as an acknowledgment of a ſacerdotal 
power in the temporal ſovereign. Queen Elizabeth, after 


her acceſſion, when ſhe cauſed the laws againſt the Pope's 
authority, which had been repealed by her ſiſter Mary, to 


be re-enaed, altered Henry 8 Oath of Supremacy, or 


rather cauſed an entirely new Oath to be enacted in the 


room of Henry's: in this new Oath of Supremacy i is the 
following elauſe: I — do utterly teſtify and declare 
in my conſcience, that the Queen's Highneſs is the only 
S fupreme governor of this realm, and of all other her High- 
* neſs's dominions and countries, as well in all ſpiritual 


. or eccls fraftical ' things or carſes as in temporal.” (See Iriſh 
D 4 | Akt, | 
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AQ, 2d Eliz. chap. 1, ſe. 7.) And to prevent all cavil, 
the Queen publiſhed an explanation of this Oath of 
Supremacy, . declaring, * that ſhe did not under colour 
© thereof claim any prieſtly power, but merely under 
God to have the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of 
© perſans born within her dominions, of what eſtate, whe- 


© ther eccleſiaſtical or temporal, ſoever they be, ſo as no 


0 other foreign power ſhall or ought to have any ſuperi- 


b ority over them. (See rſt vol. Carte's Hiſtory of the 


Duke of Ormond, page 38.) This Oath of Supremacy 


was afterwards abrogated by the Engliſh act of the 1ſt of 


William and Mary, and a new Oath was ſubſtituted in 
its place : for it was found 'that King James the Second, 
undr the ſanction of this Oath, had aſſumed a moſt un- 


conſtitutional power , in the affairs of the Church, and 


uſed it for the ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 


in Church and State, By this new Oath all perſons, to 
whom it was by law adminiſtered, only diſe laimed and al- 


: ured ail 7 ore gn 3 ity * juriſdliction in eccleſ. aftica! 


matters within the realm „ and dia not wear that the Mo- 


narch was either ſupreme head „or Jupremes gover nor of the 
Church of the realm, It 1s enacted, that this Oath ſhall be 
taken in Ireland as well as in and. J have given 


this Oath at large before. Hence it is obvious, that Iriſh 


Romaniſts are not excluded frora Parliament, and from 
occupying the higheſt offices in the ſtate, by their not ad- 


mitting the King to be ſupreme head of the Church, as 


(his. NE ignorantly ſtates, but they exclude themſelves | 
by refuſing to abjure the authority of a foreign prince and 
preiats within the realm. St 


The Reformation in Scotland was introduced by di- 
vines who were | the diſciples of Calvin: . his doctrines 


ö were 


( 


were univerſally received by the Reformed in Scotland; 8 
and though James the Firit and Charles the Firſt did i in- | 
troduce epiſcopacy into that kingdom, it -was almoſt uni- 
verſally oppoſed by the maſs of the people, both high and 
low. Epiſcopacy was ſubverted, and Preſbyterianiſm 
eſtabliſhed in the great civil war, which commenced: in 
the year 1641. On the Reſtoration, epiſcopacy was re- 
ſtored, and held its place with great difficulty till the 
Revolution in 1688, when Preſbyterianiſm was again in- 
troduced in Scotland on the ruins of Epiſcopacy, and was 
eſtabliſhed by the King and Parliament, as the religion of 
the ſtate. The Union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland took place Jong afterwards, in the 5th year 
of Queen Anne; and previous to the Union, and prepa- 
rative thereto, an act was paſſed in England for the ſecu- 
rity of the Church of England, whereby the Acts of Uni- 
formity, as they then ſtood, are declared perpetual; as 
alſo all other acts then in force for the preſervation of the 
Church of England: and it is enacted, that every ſubſe- 
quent King and Queen ſhall take an oath inviolably to 
maintain the ſame, within England, Ireland, Wales, and 
the Town of Berwick upon Tweed: and a fimilar act, 
previous to the Union, and preparative thereto, was 
paſſed i in Scotland, for the perpetual ſecurity of Preſby- 
terianiſm in that kingdom, being then, and long before, 
its eſtabliſhed religion. Theſe two acts are inſerted in 
the body of the Act of Union of the two kingdoms ; 1 
and by that act it is enacted, that the aforeſaid two acts 
ſhall for ever be obſerved as fundamental and eſſential 
conditions of the Union. The twenty- ſecond article of 
the conditions of that Union inſerted in, and ratified by, 
the Act of Union, provides, that all members of the 
United arliament, Engliſh and Scotch, ſhall, previous 


to 


1 
4 
1 
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| to heir voting in Parliament, take the oath already men- 


tioned, ſubſtituted by the 1ſt of William and Mary in 
the room of the former Oath of Supremacy, and the Oath 
of Abjuration of the deſcendants of the late King James 
the Second, and repeat and ſign the Declaration againſt 


Popery. (See Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union, and the Eng- 


liſh Statute 5th Anne, chap. 8.) Sir William Blackſtone | 
obſerves on this Act of Union, that any alteration in the 
conſtitution of either of theſe churches, or in the liturgy 
ef the Church of England, would be an infringement of 
theſe fundamental and eſſential conditions, and greatly en- 
danger the Union. (See Blackſtone's Commentaries, oftavg 
OO” vol. 1 1. page 98. Ni 


31 to eee reſpecting the iſcipline of the Kirk 
ef Scotland, I confeſs myſelf not well informed, nor can 
I ſay whether it does, or does not, admit the King to 
he its. ſupreme head ; but this I will venture to advance, 
that the King's Commiſſioner fits in every general aſſem- 


blyſof the Kirk of Scotland, and the ſtate exerciſes pretty 
much the ſame controlling power over that Kirk, as it 
does over the Church of England. The admiſſion, that 
the King i is ſupreme head over the Kirk of Scotland, is 
not required as a qualification for a Scotch member to ſit 


in the Parliament of Great Britain, nor for any member, 
whether Scotch er Englyh : bat the abjuration of all 
foreign eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual juriſdiction within the 
realm is required as a qualification: this abjuration all 


Scotch members actually make, and therefore they are 


admitted to ſit in Parliament; 3 but all Iriſh Romaniſts ab- 


ſolutely refuſe to make this abjuration, and therefore ex- 


clude themſelves from that privilege: and the author's 


argument, that Iriſh Romaniſts ſhould be qualified to lit in 
Parliament, 


5 


Parliament, becauſe Scotch Preſbyterians are qualified ſo 


to do, is a compound of ignorance and fraud. 


— 


It is here proper to take notice of another argument of 


this author fomewhat of the ſame kind with the former. 


SP 


«Scotland? (he obſerves, in page-10) has preſerved her 


religious eſtabliſhment in oppoſition to that of England, 


and an epiſcopal party at home; and from thence he 
deduces, in many parts of his pam et, © that Popery 
ſhould be the eſtabliſhed religion in land, in caſe of an 
* Union, in oppoſition to that of Eng! and, and a Proteſtant | 


* party in Ireland. ; 


The Chürches of England and Scotland differ but little 


in points of faith; their chief diſagreements relate to 


points of diſcipline : they are both Proteſtant churches, - 
both diſavow the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, both 


diſclaim all partnerſhip of dominion within the realm be- 


tween the ſtate and any foreign power; and as to this 


cardinal point, on which all political authority and legi- 


timate government reſt in the Britiſn Empire, theſe two 


Churches are ſo far from being in oppoſition, that there is 


the moſt perfect harmony between them: no dangerous 
convulſions in the body politic by the claſhing of juriſ- 


dictions can ariſe from the one Church being eſtabliſned 


in one part, and the other in another part of the united 


kingdom; nor can the allegiance of the ſubject be diſ- 
tracted by the conflict of contending authorities. Preſby- 


terianiſm was the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland at the 
time of the Union, and long previous to it; conſequently 


Scotland did not preſerve it in oppoſition to England, for 
England did not attempt to ſubvert the religion of Scot- 


land, or claim any right ſo to do; and it is a very ſtrange 


and 
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and unwatranted aſſumption of this author, that the pre- 
ſervation of that which I am in full undiſturbed pollef- 
fion of by a lawful title, and the enjoyment of which 
by me is not and cannot be in any ſhape detrimental to 
my neighbour, i is retained by me in oppoſition to him, 
on my concluding a treaty with him for a cloſer connexion 
and alliance. | 


Let us now compare the Preſent State of Ireland as to 
Religion, with the | Scotland at the time of the Union | 
with England, wh. b I have already ſtated. The pre- 
ſent eſtabliſned religion 1 in Ireland is the Proteſtant ; ; and 
this author's argument for the eſtabliſhment of Popery in 
Ireland, in caſe' of an Union, deduced from the religious 
Nate of Scotland at the time of its Union with England, 
1s thus: At the Union, Sootland retained her eſtabliſhed 
religion in oppoſition to En gland ergo, Ireland, on an 


Union with England, ſhould ſubvert her eſtabliſned reli- 


gion, being the ſame with that of England, and ſet up 
Popery as, her eſtabliſhment in oppoſition to England 
Such reaſoning puts me in mind of Swift” 8 | deſcription « of 
a lady 8 arguments. 255 | 


8 Her 25 guments directly tend 
. Hgainſt the ſide the would defend.” F 


| The inevitable deduction gem the author's ſtatement is 
directly contrary to his. It follows from the conduct of 
Scotland at the Union, as ſtated by hirn, that Ircland ſhould, 
on an Union with Great Britain, preſerve her eſtabliſhed 
religion as Scotland did, and not ſuffer it to be ſubverted, 


impaired, or changed; and the more ſo, as it ts the ſame 
with that of 8 8 | 


The 


5 


The molly of this author, difcoverable . his | 
pamphlet, 1s as remarkable as any other of his qualities: 
he with great condeſcenſion tells the people of Great 
Britain that ke will conſent to an Union of Ireland with 
their kingdom; provided the eſtabliſhment of Popery in 
Ireland be one of the conditions; and he calls ſuch an 
Union a fair and broad Union. In page 6 he thus ex- 
preſſes himfelf : © I think it right to declare, that I am 
© no enemy to this meaſure, provided it be a fair and 
broad Union ind. this his moſt graciotis and con- 
ciliating opinion he more fully explains in many paſ- 
ſages of. his pamphlet, evidently aiming at ftriking a 
bargain with the Britiſh Government for an Union; the 
price which he demands for the conſent of Iriſh Roman- 
iſts to the meaſure being no lefs than the ſubverſion of 
the Proteſtant religion in Ireland by the power of Great 
Pritain; and he very audaciouſly urges the expediency 
of ſuch a proceeding on the part of Great Britain, by i 

magnifying the ſtrength of the Iriſh Romaniſts, by the 

moſt impudent threats of their rebellion, and the power- 
ful interference of his old afſociates, the French affaſſins, 
on their behalf, in caſe his terms be rejected. This 
traitorous part of his arguments I ſhall more particularly 
notice hereafter, and refer to the paſſages 1 in his pamphlet 
which contain them. 


As this writer thinks fit in ſome few paſſages to aſſume 
; the maſk of what he eſteems moderation, and pretend 


that / he requires for Iriſh Romaniſts is a full equality 
of all kind of privileges, and the enjoyment of part of 
the ſovereignty of the Rate with Proteſtants; (very mo- 
rats requiſiti tions indeed !) which he endeavours to ſhow 
from 
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from the ſuperiority of the wealth and eſtates of Pro- 
teſtants, cannot be dangerous to the ſtate; it may not be 
amiſs here to take a peep under his maſk, where may be 
eaſily diſcovered the hideous and ferocious features of the 
French Revolutioniſt, in all their terrific deformity, and 
that he really conſiders all the claims he makes on behalf 
of Iriſh Romaniſts (and which he aſks ſometimes as 
boons in a {ſtyle of ſturdy ſolicitation, and ſometimes 


demands them with inſult and menace), merely as the 
| means of enabling his party to overturn the conſtitution 


in Church and State. I will for this purpoſe ſelect one 
paſſage, though his real views may be diſcovered by al- 


moſt every paſſage in his pamphlet: In page 40 he writes 


thus: I I am now come to that important truth, which 
C modern political writers on religious eſtabliſhments, as 


Jam informed. lay down as a principle, tar every flate 


© ought to eftabl: 2 the religious feet which is moſt numerous. 
« If the neceſſity, or even the bare utility of Religion ma St tate 


- © be admitted, this truth forces itſelf on the mind moſt ad- 


* werſe to conviftion, as imperiouſly as theſe axioms which 
« wo arguments can render clearer” He then proceeds to 
ſhow, that no religious eſtabliſhment 3 is neceſſary in a 
ſtate, © becauſe Popery has anſwered all the true purpoſes 
© of religion in Ireland without an eſtabliſhment.” He 


then argues, that the ſtate may juſtly refuſe any ſupport 


to the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed Church; becauſe, as he 


aſſerts, the revanue enjoyed by the Church is part of 5 


the common ſtock left to the diſcretion of the ſtate to 


- employ to the beſt advantage of the community; and 
the Iriſh Legiſlature have a right to determine whether 


it be right or wrong to -apply it to the eſtabliſhment of 
.* ghe Proteſtant Church; and that it would be both wife 
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© and generous for the Government to apply part of it 
gat leaft to the ſupport (that is, eſtabliſhment) of * 
© Romilh prieſts.“ 


The poſition of this author, the inconteſtable truth of 
which he aſſerts with ſuch dogmatic aſſurance, to wit; 
that every flate onght to eflabliſh the religious ſect which is 
moſt numerous, if the utility of Religion in a State be admitted, 
is firſt to be examined; becauſe, as the author has. fre- 
quently ſtated the Iriſh Romaniſts to be moſt numerous 
in Ireland, he in fact lays it down as. a poſition, the 
truth of which cannot be diſputed, that Popery ought 10 
be eflablifhicd by the Iriſh Government, and the reveuues of 
the Church applied to the ſupport of Remy/h. prieſis. Here- 
then he tells us fairly and openly, that equality of Privi- 
leges, and a ſhare in the ſovereignty of the ſtate, will 
not content Iriſh Romaniſts ; ; that the Proteſtant eflabliſh= h 
ment muſt and ought to be defi royed, and Popery Placed in its 


room; and that the truth of this laſt propoſition is in- 


conteſtable. But I cannot agree in the alledged incon- 
teſtable truth of this pofition. I admit that Religion is 
both uſeful and neceſſary in a State; ir diſpoſes the minds 
of men to the exerciſe of all the moral virtues, and to 
a cheerſul - ſubmiſſion to that degree of ſubordination 
which is the principal link of - connexion in all ſocieties ; 

it has prime influence in curbing unruly paſſions, and | 
reſtraining the turbulence of inordinate appetites and 
deſires : it therefore ought to be cheriſhed and encouraged 
by all rulers of States and Empires : but I cannot admit 
that a religious eſtabliſhment is to be always regulated 
by the number of the ſubjects of a ſtate maintaining parti» 
<cular dogmas, if ſuch dogmas are found, by the beſt in, 
formed and moſt reſpectable part of the ſtate, to be in» 
h ceonſiſtent 
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eonfiſtent with the nature and conſtitutiori of the ſociety, 
and ſubverfive. of the very frame of it: I cannot admit, 


that Chriſtianity is to be treated as a mere engino of ſtate, 
though true Chriſtianity is certainly a great prop of the 


Rate : nor can I ever admit, that uſurpation of part of 


the ſovereignty of the ſtate, or tranſlation of it to a fo- 


reign power, are any parts of Chriſtianity ; and although 


the rabble of a country ſhould maintain ſuch a pernicious 
doctrine as a tenet of religion, and although the rabble 


In every country exceed the wealthy and informed part of 


the community, T catinot conceive that the government 
of a country is obliged to abdicate part of its ſovereign 
authority, and conſent to the eſtabliſhment. of ſuch a 
divided power, of an imperium in imperio, though the 
rabble ſhould be deſirous, on the ſcore of religion, to 


eſtabliſn ſuch a kind of mited government, as in itſelf, 
in its very nature, contains Fthe ſeeds of graced and con- 


fuſion. X 


The deſires or wiſhes of the majority of the ſubjects 


of a State cannot be complied with, without evident de- 


ſtruction of the State, in many inſtances. In all States 


in the world, the poor exceed the rich in number, and 
they univerſally wiſh for a diviſion of the property of 
| the wealthy; yet laws for an equal diviſion of pro- 


perty, real and perſonal, of the nature of agrarian laws, 


are held to be deſtructive to all ſtates, and ſubverfive of 


all induſtry, arts, and ſciences: and ſurely property, its 
acquiſition and -preſervation, act as powerfully on the 


5 paſſions and prejudices of the people in general as reli- 
Zion or the maintenance or ſubverſion of religious eſta- 
en and political writers might as well maintain 


chat laws for the equal diviion of | property ſhould be : 
enacted 


(40: 
enaQed by the State, as that it ſhould eſtabliſh that Sect 
of Religion, whoſe votaries among its ſubjeas were moſt 
numerous. 


This author admits, that the repreſentatives of the 
people in Parliament, or the Commons, the popular and 
moſt efficient branch of the ſupreme authority of the 
State, are to be elected by the people, reckoned accord- 
ing to their property; not their number. He aſſerts, 
that the ſupreme authority of the State can juſtly apply 
the Revenues of the Church to the ſupport and eſtabliſh- 
ment of any religion it may think proper; and yet 
aſſerts, in contradiction to theſe premiſes, that the State 
is bound to eſtabliſh that ſe& whoſe votaries are moſt 
numerous, and not that whoſe votaries poſſeſs moſt pro- 
perty. How infinitely greater does the abſurdity of ſuch 
deduction appear, when we reflect that the expediency 
of the eſtabliſhment of a Religion ſubverſive of the inde- 
pendence and the very exiſtence of the State 1 18 ſupported 1 
by * arguments ! 


Governments certainly act wiſcly 3 In ſuiting their laws 
to the eſtabliſhed opinions of the maſs of their ſubjects; 
but in collecting the opinions of that maſs, number is 
not ſo much to be regarded as property, ſtation, rank, 
and reſpectability. The multitude is even proverbially 
ignorant. Information and judgment; the reſult of 
education, which the generality of mankind never attain, 
and which is not in fact neceſſary for their ſtations and 
occupations in life, are almoſt peculiar to the wealthy, 
or at leaſt to thoſe who are above indigence or the avo- 
cations of manual labour. In Ireland, if the opinion 
of the maſs of the ſubjects, collected in the manner 

E before 
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before mentioned, is to determine the religious eſtabliſh- 
ment, the weight of the Proteſtant body, though inferior in 
number, would infinitely outweigh that of the Romaniſts; 
and the Proteſtant faith muſt continue to bethe eſtabliſhed 
religion, if the predominant opinion of the ſubje&s, aſ- 
certained by the common rules of reaſon and true poli- 
tical wiſdom, is to be the regulator of the conduct of 
the State in point of religion. Forty-nine parts out of 
fifty of the landed eſtates in Ireland are in the poſſeſſion 
of Proteſtants, and nineteen parts out of twenty of per- 
ſonal eſtates ; ſo that they exceed the Romaniſts in wealth 
in the proportion of forty to one at leaſt (See Appendix, 
No. 1.) and not in the proportion of ten to one only, as 
this author, and the writer he undertakes to anſwer, have 


aſſumed. Of two millions of Iriſh inhabitants, ſo indi- 


gent as not to be able to pay a tax of four-pence per 
head yearly to the State, nine tenths are Romaniſts; in 
fact, almoſt the whole beggary of the kingdom are Ro- 
maniſts: how ſuperlative, then, is the audacity of this 
Romiſh writer, in maintaining that Popery ought to be and 
muſt be the eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland, becauſe it is the 


religion of the greateſt number of Iriſh ſubjects! Is the 


mob of a nation to determine its religious eſtabliſhment ? 


Is the mob to ſubject the nation to a foreign power? 


But this ſelf-evidently true poſition, in the opinion of 
this writer, that Popery ought to be the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion in Ireland, becauſe Iriſh Romaniſts out-number 
Iriſh Proteſtants, may be very eaſily refuted even on the 
ſcore of numbers, and even admitting that ſuperiority of 


number of ſubjeQs, reckoned not by property and re- 
. Tpectability, but by the poll, ſhould determine the eſta- 


bliſhmeat of the religion of the State; for Ireland is not a 
7 TN kingdom 
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kingdom ſeparate and diſtin& from Great Britain. Even 
in its preſent ſtate it is ſocloſely connected with Great Bri- 
tain, that the ableſt writers againſt an Incorporating Union 
of the two nations found their ſtrongeſt arguments on this 
poſition, that the preſent connexion between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is ſo ſtrong as to be nearly indiſſoluble, 
and they deduce; that therefore no further Union is ne- 
ceſlary. Certain it is, that the preſent connexion of the 
two iſlands approaches very near to a complete Union. 
The kingdom of Ireland, by the laws of the land, is for 
ever annexed to, dependant upon, and inſeparably united 
to, the imperial crown of Great Britain. Whoever is 
King of Great Britain, is 7p/o facto King of Ireland. 
No Act of Parliament can paſs in Ireland till after it 
has been ſent into England, and has there the great ſeal 
of England affixed to it, Ireland is notoriouſly part of 
the Britiſh Empire; the King of Great Britain is obliged 
at his coronation to {wear that he win maintain the Pro- 
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B us are « aloft all Pr Doe If my memory does 
not deceive me, an inquiry into the number ofRomaniſts 
in England was a few years ago made with great accu- 
racy, by the authority of Government, on complaints of 
| ſome zealous Proteſtants, that Romaniſts were increaſing 
in number. It appeared on that enquiry, that the com- 
plaints were ill- founded; that the number of Romaniſts 
had conſiderably decreaſed in England ſince the Revolu- 
tion, and that the whole number of Romaniſts in Eng- 
land, when the inquiry was made, did not exceed eighteen 
thouſand. Adding the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland together, the Proteſtants will be found to out- 
number the Romaniſts at leaſt in the proportion of ſix to 
one in the Britiſh Empire in Europe; and hence this 
E 2 author's 
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author's argument for the eſtabliſhment of Popery and 
ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion, on the ſcore of 
numbers, in any part of the Britiſh European dominions, 
will be found, like many of his other arguments, to make 
directly againſt his purpoſe. 


As this author could not ſeriouſly entertain the hope, 
ſanguine as he is, that the rulers of the Britiſh Empire 
would be duped by his abſurd arguments to overturn the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland for the purpoſe of 
ſubſtituting Popery in its place, he proceeds to allege, 
that the eſtabliſhment of any religion by the State is 
utterly unneceſſary, wiſhing at leaſt to deſtroy what his 
party is hopeleſs of obtaining; and this modern political 
principle, as de ſtates it, he ſupports by the following 
aſſertion : Popery has anſwered all the true purpoſes © of reli- 
gion in Ireland without an eſtabliſhment, From his con- 
federates, the Atheiſts of France, he has borrowed this 
modern political principle; but his ſupport of it from 
the efficacy in Ireland of uneſtabliſhed Popery, alleging 
that it has anſwered all true purpoſes of religion, is as 
glaring, as notoriousa falſchood as any contained in his 
pamphlet, or in any other publication, ancient or mo- 
dern. The author admits, in the ſame page (40), that 
Religion is a great help to Morality, Good Order, and Govern- 

ment. Let us now examine the effects' of Popery in 
Ireland by this criterion. The Engliſh ſettled in Ireland 
before the Reformation, were for the moſt part always 

attached to England: they depended on Bngland for ſup- 
port. A conſtant war was kept up between the Engliſh 
ſettlers in a conſiderable diſtrict of Ireland, called the 
Pale, and the native Iriſh : they would not mix or inter- 
marry with them, The native Iriſh and theſe Engliſh 
„% ſettlers 
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ſettlers and their deſcendants, though inhabiting that part 
of Ireland for ſome centuries before, remained two diſ- 
tinct and ſeparate nations in the ſame iſland, and perſe- 
cuting each other, in a predatory and deſtructive war, 
with the utmoſt rancour; but no ſooner had the Reform- 
ation been introduced into Ireland, which it was not 
with any very material effect till the reign of King James 
the Firſt, than the natives and theſe Engliſh ſettlers began 
to unite and form alliances. Their mutual enmity abated, 
and they joined in a rancorous hatred of the Engliſh na- 


tion, and hoſtility to it; the old Engliſh ſettlers growing 


as inveterate as the native Iriſh againſt the nation from 
which they ſprung, joining in all the ſchemes for ſevering 
the iſland from England for ever, and rendering it an 


i Independent State. Such a project indeed had been always 
cheriſhed hy the native Iriſh, but was always oppoſed by 


the Engliſh ſettlers till after the Reformation. From this 


darling purſuit of the native Iriſh before the Reforma- 


tion, ſtrengthened by the junction of the Engliſh ſettlers 


with them after that period, a junction entirely effected by 


their common attachment to the doctrines of the Romiſh 


Church; and from ſuch confederacy, cemented by bi- 


gotry, and inflamed by religious fury againſt their fellow- 
ſubjects, ſprung Deſmond's and Tyrone's rebellions in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the horrible rebellion and 
maſſacre in that of Charles the Firſt, and the obſtinate 
and deſtructive rebellion in the reign of William and 
Mary. In each of theſe rebeliions, the moſt horrible 
cruelties were exerciſed by the Romiſh inſurgents on all 
Proteſtants who fell into their hands ; and the nation was 


three times ſucceſſively deſolated, and the Romaniſts, as 
vanquiſhed rebels,reduced toabject poverty, from which 


that have not yet emerged. Above one half of the inhabit- 
- 3 N ants, 
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ants, at each time, periſhed byfamine and the ſword ; mul- 
titudes deſerted the kingdom ; all improvements were de- 

ſtroyed; the progreſs of induſtry was effectuallyimpeded; 
arts and ſciences were baniſhed ; and Ireland, by ſuch 
means, though intimately connected with the richeſt, moſt 
civilized and induſtrious nation in the world, is now a 
century behind the reſt of Europe in civilization and 
every ſpecies of valuable improvement, all owing to the 
ſuperſtitious attachment of a conſiderable portion of its 
inhabitants to the Romiſh faith, in oppoſition to the Pro- 
teſtant eftabliſhment. A large portion of its natives, 
all Romaniſts, is by the ſame cauſe continued in a ſemi- 
barbarous ſtate, (See Tone's State of Ireland, for the uſe 
of the French Convention.) In ſhort, all the calamities 
whichzfor a courſe of twohundred yearspaſtand upwards, 
have overwhelmed this unhappy country, inthe catalogue. 
of which muſt be included the late rebellion (which this 
author, with ſufficient confidence, aſſerts was not a 
Romiſh rebellion), and the murder in cold blood of all 
Proteſtants who fell into the hands of the inſurgents, 
have had their real ſourcein the Popery ofpart of the 
inhabitants of Ireland. Such is the aſſiſtance which Popery 
without an eſtabliſhment has afforded to Morality, Good Order, 
and Government, -within this kingdom ! and ſuch the true pur- 
poſes of Religion which it has YEE: 4 


This IS next 600 is, chat the Revenue of the 
Church is part of the common ſtock left to the diſcretion 
of the State to employ to the beſt advantage of the Com- 
munity ; from whence he deduces that it may juſtly with- 
hold it from the ſupport of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ; 
not without throwing out a ſtrong hint of the wiſdom 
and generolity of applying it, or at leaſt a part of it, to 


the 
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the ſupport or eſtabliſhment of Romiſh prieſts in Ire- 
land. 


The Revenues and Property of the Church are by the 
Britiſh Conſtitution juſt as far diſpoſable of by the State 
as the revenues and property of the Laity, and no further. 
The State has a right to demand a reaſonable part of the 
property of all its ſubjects, laity and clergy, by way of 
tax, for the ſupport of civil and military eſtabliſhments, 
ſufficient to ſecure the nation in peace at home, and cauſe 
it to be reſpected by foreign nations, to repel and puniſh 
their aggreſſions Until of late years, when the regular 
fittings of convocations of the clergy came to be diſcon- 


tinued, they taxed themſelves, and were not ſubject to 


taxation by the Commons. But this author means by 
his poſition, that the State has a right to ſeize on all the 
revenues and property of the Church at its pleaſure, and 
to apply it to what uſe it pleaſes, that is, to confiſcate it. 
This doctrine he very explicitly avows and maintains in 


the 31ſt page of his pamphlet. The State, being eſta- 
bliſhed for the protection, and not for the deſtruction of 


property, has no more right, by the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
to act in ſuch a manner in reſpe& to the Church, than it 
has to ſeize on and confiſcate all the eſtates and property 
of the Laity; neither has the State, by the ſame Conſti- 
tution, any right to lay any greater tax on eeeleſiaſtical 


than on lay property. Some of our countrymen, Who 


have been educated in France, are conſtantly debaſing our 
language by introducing Galliciſms into our phraſeology: 
in the ſame way, thoſe who have learned their politics 
in the modern French ſchool, are for ever obtruding the 


flagitious, anarchical, political principles of the French 
Atheiſts upon us, as if they were part of our conſtitu- 
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tional principles, endeavouring thus to corrupt and de- 
baſe our conſtitution. This author betrays his French 
inſtitution and politics, and his utter ignorance of the 
conſtitution of his country, in numberleſs inſtances, one 
of which is, his doctrine reſpecting the inexpediency and 
inutility of a church eſtabliſhment, and the juſtice of the 
confiſcation of all church revenues. Under the influence, 
or rather pr etended influence, of this doctrine, the French 
Atheiſts robbed their national clergy of all ſupport, and 
then exterminated them, and all Chriſtianity, with fire 
and ſword; juſtifying their robbery and facrilege by this 
doctrine; their murders and baniſhments, by the neceſſity 
of ridding themſelves of the people they had robbed : 
indeed it has been, in all ages, the practice of French 
robbers to murder thoſe they have plundered. Such are 
a few of the unconſtitutional doctrines which this Romiſh 
writer has publiſhed for the peruſal of the ſubje&s of the 
Britiſh Empire ! and ſuch the arguments by which he 
attempts to 1ecommend and juſtify the ſubverfion of our 
conſtitution 1 in Church and State, and the erection of Po- 
pery on 1 Its ruins : 1 


Further to convince my readers, that admiſſion into 
the Senate and great offices of the State will not con- 
tent the Romaniſts, and that they aim at nothing leſs 
than the overthrow of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in 
Ireland, I will quote ſome of this author's complaints 
on the ſubje& of tithes, almoſt the whole ſupport of the 
parochial Proteſtant clergy of Ireland: and will at the 
ſame time note their falſity and malice, thinking this the 
proper place for doing ſo, as I am expoling his unfounded 
aſſertions reſpecting the property of the Church. In 
page 30 he Saler en The religion of one man out of 


5 four 


. 1 
«© four is Proteſtant, This religion is endowed with the 
„ tithe of the whole kingdom, beſide great property in 
© land, an immenſe church eſtabliſhment.” In page 31 / 
he writes thus : © Among the peaſantry, the proportion 
of Roman Catholics is much greater (than four to one). 
4 After paying a tithe, exadtcd generally with great rigours 
to ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion, of which they never 
© hear but by the tithe proctor, they muſt out of their po- 
« yerty pay ſomething to their own prieſt, who, nearly 
as poor as themſelves, lives with them, and renders 
them many ſervices“ In page 56, with reſpe& to 
tithes, he thus expreſſes himfelf: © This tax, and the 
* ſeverity with which it is collected, is one of the great- 
elt grievancęs the people labour under; ſo that, accord- 
ing to this writer, the payment of tithes to the Proteſtant 
clergy by the Iriſh Romaniſts is a grievance to them as 
heavy at leaſt as excluſion from the Senate and the great 
offices of the State, and conſequently muſt be alſo re- 
dreſſed before they will conſent to an Union. Very 
happy it is for Proteſtants, and ſufficient to put them on 
their guard, that theſe Romiſh writers in general, when 
they plead for an extenſion of privileges to Romaniſts, 
before a Proteſtant tribunal, are 10 far tranſported by the 
rancour of their ſe&t, that they cannot refrain from 
venting their venom againſt the Proteſtant religion and 
its paſtors, even by the very intereſt of the ſe& whoſe 
cauſe they are pleading, nor conceal their projects ol 
{ſubverſion of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment on the attain- 
ment of theſe privileges, at the very time they are ſoli- 
citing for them; nor their intentions to uſe them, in 
caſe they ſhall be inveſted with them, for the deſtruction 
of the very people from whom they are ſoliciting. them. 4 
Their indiſcreet impetuoſity makes their claims appear 1 
as bi 
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as reaſonable as the ſolicitation of a murderer would be, 
who ſhould humbly requeſt you to give him your ſword 


for the purpoſe of plunging it into your heart, I will 
now proceed to examine the complaints of this writer 


reſpecting tithes, 


In the firſt place he ſtyles Tithes a Tax, to expoſe them 
to Popular odium ; the maſs of the people in every country 
being adverſe to the payment of Taxes. Taxes are cer- 
tain ſums of money aſſeſſed on, and levied from, the 
ſubjects of the realm, by the lawful authority of Parlia- 


ment, to be applied to the ſupport of Government and 


other public purpoſes. Tithes predial and mixt, the 


only tithes paid in this kingdom, are certain duties to be 


paid out of the produce and profits of lands, and beaſts 


fed on lands, in nature of rent; but to be paid in kind, 


as all rents were heretofore paid in this nation, before 


money became ſo plentiful in Europe as in the preſent, 
and for a few immediately preceding ages. In fact, 


tithes are a rent with which all the lands in the kingdom 


are chargeable, for time immemorial, by the common 


law of the realm; and the clergy have been endowed 
with them by a title more ancient by ages than the title 


of any fubje& of this or any other kingdom in Europe, 
to his particular landed eſtate, The only difference be- 


' tween tithes as a rent, and the rent of any man's landed 


eſtate, is, that the rents reſerved on landed eſtates in this 


kingdom are certain ſums of money to be paid in lieu 


of a ſhare of the produce; and tithes are an uncertain 
duty, being one tenth of the produce payable in kind, 
and therefore varying in quantity every year, as the crop 
varies, being greater or leſs, as the crop is greater or 


leſs annually, Every perſon whoſe lands are subject to 


tit hes 3 
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tithes, if he purchaſed the lands himſelf, bought them 
ſubje& to the duty or rent of tithes; if he inherited 
them from his anceſtors, the purchaſing anceſtor, who- 
ever he was, took them ſubje& to the payment of tithes : 
from hence may be diſcovered either the ignorance or 
malice of this author, or both, in ſtyling tithes a tax. 
He next ſtates, that this tax (that is, tithes) is exafted with 
great rigour and ſeverity. This is a very direct and im- " 
pudent falſehood ; and as this writer has himſelf a landed 


\ 

eſtate in Ireland, it is a falſehood to his own knowledge, 1 
It is a fact too well known to every landholder in this A 
kingdom, that the Iriſh Proteſtant clergy in general do | 1 
not receive above one-fifth part of what they are by law ä 


entitled to, of the value of their tithes; that is, one fif- 

tieth part ofthe annual value of the produce of the lands, 

to the tithe of which they are entitled: for one third of the 

tithe of the whole kingdom is in lay hands, and many 

parts of it are exempt from the payment of any tithes 
whatſoever ; the Pr oteſtant Diſlenters, as well as the 

Romaniſts, pay tithes with great reluQance ; and the 

clergyman, haraſſed with ſuits and chicane, is glad to 
accept of a very: inadequate compoſition for his tithes, 

even in pariſhes where he is beſt paid. No perſonal 
tithes are paid in any part of Ireland, or demanded; and 

as for mixt tithes, they are paid very partially, 'The 

only ſpecies of them which is paid in any part of Ireland, 

is tithe of lamb and wool. Tithe of agiſtment, or tithe 

of milk in dairies, are never demanded or paid, though 
payable by the common law. No perſon in Ireland is 

better qualified to inform the public in general, on the 
ſubject of the collection of tithes, and the conduct of 
the eſtabliſhed clergy in Ireland in that particular, than 

I am, from the nature of my profeſſion and the offices I 
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fill; and I can with the greateſt truth ayer, that the 
moderation of the eſtabliſhed Clergy in Ireland, in the 
collection of their tithes, is unparalleled,when compared 
with the conduct of any other ſet of men in enforcing the 
ſatisfaction of their legal demands; particularly when the 
very ſeanty proviſionwhich the parochialClergy in general 
in this kingdom have, is conſidered ; the whole benefices 
in the nation, reputing each union one benefice, amount- 
ing only to about eight hundred, and the incumbents of 
at leaſt one half of them are not paid an income of two 

hundred pounds per annum; and of the other half, there 
is a moicty whoſe incomes, actually paid, do not exceed 

three hundred pounds per annum each; and throughout 
the kingdom it has become neceſſary for the Biſhops to 
unite a number of pariſhes, to enſure even a reaſonable 
fubſiſtence for a clergyman. The whole eſtabliſhed 
Clergy of Ireland do not amount to more than one 
thouſand three hundred; and were the whole revenues 
of the Church, of every nature, divided equally among 
them, each man would not receive more than about one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. This the author, 
in page 31, ſtyles an immenſe church eſtabliſhment ; and 
inſolently adds, that no one can ſay it is neceſſary or uſeful 
in general to the people of the country. Such is the griev- 
ance people labour under from the ſeverity with which 
Tithes are collected in Ireland, and the immenſity of the 
Church Eſtabliſhment, according to this author: it is, like 

bis other pretended grievances, a lying invention of 2 
malignant Iriſh Romaniſt. 


Tis next complaint reſpecting tithes is, that the Ro- 
milh peaſantry, very poor from oppreſſion, are obliged 
1% pay them to the Proteſtant clergy, whoſe ſpiritual 

aſſiſtance 


(61) 
aſſiſtance they receive not; and are at the ſame time 
obliged to contribute to the ſupport of their own clergy 
for ſpiritual aſſiſtance they do receive from them; that is, 
the Iriſh Romiſh peaſantry pay the Proteſtant Clergy by 
compulſion, without valuable conſideration ; the Romiſh 
clergy by juſtice, for valuable conſideration, Before J 
expoſe the falſity of this complaint, it may not be amiſs 
to ſhew the injuſtice of it. In every country in which 
there is an Eſtabliſhed Religion, the people at large are 
obliged to contribute to the ſupport of the miniſters of 
it; and it is but reaſonable that they ſhould do To, if a 


Church Eſtabliſhment be neceſſary and uſeful in a State; 


which all people, French philoſophers excepted, admit. 
If any part of the ſubjeQs of a State diſſent from the 
eſtabliſhment (as is the caſe more or leſs, in all Chriſtian 
ſtates), reject the aſſiſtance of the miniſters of the eſta- 


bliſhment in ſpiritual concerns and apply to miniſters | 


of their own ſelection fer that purpoſe, it may be rea- 
Jonable that they ſhould pay thoſe whom they have fo 
ſelected; but there is not the ſmalleſt juſt or reaſonable 


ground for complaint, inaſmuch as the miniſters of the 


Eſtabliſhed Church are ready to afford them ſpiritual aid, 
and to perform their appointed duty to them, as well as 


to the other ſubjects, if they chooſe to accept of their 


miniſtry. So much for the injuſtice of the complaint, 
ſuppoſing the matter of it were true. But the whole is 
founded on falſehood and ſophiſtry ; for the peaſantry do 


not pay tithe out of their own property, it is in fact paid 


by the landlords, The peafant takes a leaſe of his farm 
from the proprietor, ſubje& to the payment of tithe; 
and the landlord abates more than an equivalent for the 
annual tithe, in the yearly rent reſerved/payable to him- 
ſelf. Lands in Ireland which are tithe-free are let at an 

pi annual 
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annual rent from a crown to half a crown per acre more 
than lands which are ſubject to tithes ; and in no part of 
the Kingdom does the annual tithe, as it is paid, amount 
to fo much onan average as the abatement in the annual 

rent amounts to; ſo that, though the farmer pays the 
tithe, yet he does not pay it out of his own pocket, —it 

is really and bena fide paid out of the pocket of the land- 

lord; and the farmer in that reſpect is but his ſteward, 

and pays for him, and on his account. Of the landed 
eſtates in Ireland, on the moſt critical examination, it 
appears that forty-nine parts out of fifty are in the hands 
of Proteſtants ; ſo that Proteſtants pay forty-nine parts 
out of fifty of the tithe payable to the Proteſtant clergy: 
the Romiſh farmers do not pay a ſixpence of it on their 
own accounts, and Romith landlords not above a fiftieth 
part. Every perſon acquainted with the true ſtate of 
the kingdom knows the truth of the above ſtatement, 
The Iriſh peaſantry, in fact, would be in a worſe con- 
dition if tithes were aboliſhed; for they would be obliged 
to pay an increaſe of their annual rents for their farms 
in ſuch an event, vaſtly exceeding the ſums which they 
now pay for the tithe of them; and this is exprelsly 
admitted by Mr. Emmett, one of the Iriſh DireQory, 
in his examination on oath before the Secret Committee 
of the Triſh Houſe of Lords. See the Appendix to their 
Report, No. 6, p. 32, where Mr. Emmett ſtates thus: 
* I ain very ſure, if tithes were aboliſhed, the people, on 
falling new leaſes, would be obliged to pay more in prop or- 
tion for lands than the value they now pay for tithes ;' 
buthe admits the leaders of the rebellion endeavoured to 
raiſc a popular cry for the abolition of tithes, as they did 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation aud Reform, about all 

«which, he admits, the people did not care a feather, till 
| they 


1 


were to reſult from them; and that they, tliat is, the 
Iriſh Republicans, raiſed the popular cry, for the mere 


purpoſe of cajoling the maſs of the people into a lupport 


of their own anarchical projects, 


It may be clearly perceived, that this writer has the 


they perſuaded them that certain imaginary advantages 


ſame purpoſe in view, by all his falſehoods and mifre- 


preſentations ; and that he dwells on old ſubjects of com- 
plaint fraudulently aggravated, ariſing from the Popery 
code, long ſince repealed; on exaggerated accounts of 
the poverty and miſery of the Iriſh peaſantry, ariſing, as 
he aſſerts, from oppreſſion, but really from repeated re- 
bellions and diſaffection; on falſe ſtatements reſpecting 
tithes, ſevere exaCtion of them, and immenſe revenues 
in the poſſeſſion of the Iriſh Proteſtant Clergy ; and, in 
ſhort, that he leaves no topic of inflammation, which 
can work on the paſſions of the Iriſh Romaniſts, either 
from the deep impreſſions of their bigotry or intereſt, 
untouched, for the purpoſe of goading them to inſur- 


rection and rebellion, and thereby eſſentially ſerving his 


maſters the French Convention. 


This author: admits, that the Pope nominates all the 


Iriſh Roman biſhops, but aſſerts © that this gives him no 
© real or eſſential juriſdiction in the Iriſh ſtate, he and 
© the whole Roman Catholic Church not having, nor 
© pretending to have, in the Iriſh ſtate the power of the 
* meaneſt veſtry.. How far this aſſertion is practically 


true, let any man judge, who has read the Oath of Alle- 


giance taken by all Romiſh biſhops to the Pope at their 
_ conſecration, which J have already ſet forth. It is very 

true the N biſhops ure no tribunals] in Ireland, in 
which 
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which they pronounce decrecs, the execution of which 
they can compel by the laws of the land, as they at pre- 
ſent ſtand : yet it is equally true, that they have tribunals; 
vicars general and officials, who do make and pronounce . 
decrecs in what_they call ſpiritual matters, and in matri- 
monial cau ſes eſpecially, which highly affect the temporal 
concerns of the ſubjects of this realm; and that they have 
ways and means of enforcing, and do enforce, the effectual 
execution of ſuch decrees, of which I have within theſe 
few years come to the knowledge, in many inſtances: and 
although ſuch their proceedings are forbidden by the laws 
of the realm under ſevere penalties, yet they continue the 
practice, have ſeals of office, and levy no inconfiderable 
ſums on the ſubject for licenſes, diſpenſations, and 
other incidents of epiſcopal juriſdiction. If Romaniſts _ 
ſhould be admitted to a ſhare of the ſupreme authority of 
the State, and if any attempt ſhould be made to tarry the 
laws into execution againſt ſuch illegal practices, what 
loud complaints ſhould we hear of perſecution ! and what | 
harangues of Romiſh orators would be pronounced in 
the Senate on the ſcore of the obſtruction of the juriſdic- 
tion of their Biſhops, liegemen of the Pope, in matters 
very intimately connected with the temporal intereſts of 
the ſubje& ! and how inceſſant would their endeavours 
be to procure the repeal ob ſuch wholeſome and reſtric- 
tive ſtatutes! 


This author obſerves, that the Statute of Magna 
Charta, the foundation of civil liberty, and the Statute 
of Premunire (2d of Richard the Second), which ſe- 
© cured eccleſiaſtical liberty, were acts of Roman Catholic 
c Parliaments. It is to be noted, however, that the Sta- 


tute of ew Charta eſtabliſhed all the uſurpations of the 
_ Romiſh 


( 630 
Romiſh Church as they then ſtood (See chap. i. xxxill. 
xxxvili. of it: 2d Coke's Inſtitutes, page 2. 68. 56.), 
and only repreſſed and aboliſhed prerogatives claimed by 
the Crown, which bore hard on an Ariſtocracy, clerical and 
lay, at that time of mighty power; and that the ſtatute 
of Richard the Second only went to reſtrain the intro- 
duction into the kingdom of tire Pope's bulls which 
touched on the King's Crown and Regality, or his realm, 


and the execution of ſuch: the Popedom at that time 


claiming, and attempting to exerciſe, an unlimited tem- 


poral authority within the realm, and uſurping all the 


prerogatives of the Crown, which abuſes it had princi- 
pally introduced in the reign of King John. The ſtatute 
did not abrogate, or attempt to abregate, the ſupremacy of 


the Pope in ſpirituals, and in all temporal matters incident 


to ſuch ſpiritual ſupremacy: the authority of the Pope 
in ſpirituals and in temporals inſeparably connected with 


8 


the officers of the Sovereign, notwithſtanding that ſtatute, 
as may be learned from our hiſtories, till the time of 


Henry the Eighth: Richard's Parliament not deſigning to 


curtail; what they, being Romaniſts, believed to be the juſt 
portion of temporal power incident to the Pope's acknow- 


ledged ſapremacy in ſpirituals. Till the reign of Henry 


the Eighth appeals to Rome, though illegal before, had 
deen always connived at. (See 4th vol. Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, page 114.) ED 


The concluding argument of this author for the ad- 
miffion of Romaniſts into the Senate, and into all pluces 
of truſt and confidence within the realm, to wit, a ſimilar 
practice in many other States, he introduces with an alfecta- 

. FP tion 


them, remained unimpaired in the realm, and was executed 
therein either by his own or the Biſhop's officers, or by 
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tion of great politeneſs: his politeneſs indeed is much of 
the ſame kind with that of ſome modern men of nice ho- 
nour, who affect all kind of ceremonious delicacy in their 
conduct, preparative to a premeditated quarrel, and mean 
to procure an excuſe for ſhooting a man through the 
head, or running him through the heart, with the moſt per- 
fect good breeding: he thus addreſſes the gentleman whoſe 
arguments he has undertaken to anſwer: I am almoſt 
© afraid of being accuſed of impoliteneſs by adducing no- 
© torious facts, which may look like groſs and blunt con- 
© tradictions of the aſſertions of a gentleman, who ought 
to have ſuch good information upon the ſubject he treats.” 
Before J proceed to the examination of the inſtances of 
the practice of other States, in reſpe& to the indiſcrimi- 
nate diſtribution of honours, emoluments, and confidential 
offices inthe civil and military departments, on Proteſtants | 
and Romaniſts(inſtances almoſt all confined to Germany), 
which are adduced by this /o7-di/ant well-informed writer, 
I muſt remark, that the Government of every one of 
them is deſpotic, and either in the hands of a ſingle perſon, 
or in thoſe of an oligarchy ; and that the people at large 
have no ſhare in the fupreme power of the ſtate ; that is, 
their Governments have no democracy intermixed with 

them: no aſſembly, elected by the people for a certain 
term, and whoſe members at its expiratioa become part 
of the maſs of the people, forms part of the ſovereignties; 
and no arguments deduced from the practice in ſuchStates 
in the particulars above-mentioned will apply to a Go- 
vernment partly democratic, and the moſt efficient part of 

which is ſuch a popular aſſembly as above deſcribed. In 
ſuch States any particular religious tenet held by a part of 
the people, hoſtile to the principles of Government, can 
have but a voy ſmall miſchievous effect: many civil and 
; all 


Gn 

all military offices may be diſpoſed of by ſuch deſpotic 
governments to any perſons they may think capable 
of ſerving them, without regard to their religious per- 
ſualions, and without inconvenience to the ſyſtem of 
government; ſor ſuch officers can have no ſhare or in- 
fluence in the government, except through the medium of 
their deſpotic maſters, who can diſmiſs them at their plea- 
ſure. In a Romiſh deſpotic government, the employment 
of Proteſtants in great and confidential offices can be of no 
public inconvenience, as well for the before- mentioned 

reaſon, as becauſe there is no tenet of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion which teaches the perſecution of all Chriſtians, 
princes and people, diſfering from Proteſtants in point 
of doctrine, as heretics, with fire and ſword ; no tenet 
which teaches them to overturn the government which 
does not ſhare its ſovereignty with a foreign tribunal. It 

is much ſafer for a Romiſh State to employ Proteſtants in 


great offices, than for a Proteſtant State to employ Ro- 


maniſts; 


The Saxon State ceconomy this author produces with 

a ſort of triumphant exultation, as a deciſive proof of the 
truth of his deductions; © he ſtates it to be a Roman Ca- 

_ © tholic government in a Proteſtant country, the very re- 
© verſe of Ireland: to make the contraſt complete, Pro- 
© teftant and Catholic enjoy every privilege without diſ- 
© tintion. The revenue of the Church, ſmall but adequate, 
* 75 given to thoſe who do the ſervice of it in either way. 
The peaſantry are without any exception the happieſt, 
© moſt comfortable, and moſt contented in the world; 
© the higher ranks remarkable for their martial and ho- 


© nourable ſpirit, the Sovereign is a father of all bis ſub- 


* jets. But a ſtronger and more extraordinar y fact re- 
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© mains, to confound the friends and abettors of religious 
* jealouſy and animoſity. The Proteſtants of Germany, 
* certainly not indifferent to the intereſts of their religion, 
* could not find a properer perſon to entruſt them to, than 
* to this very Roman Catholic Prince, who is ſelected hy 


s © themſelves to be the chief of the Proteſtant Union, and 


© to watch over the treaties made in their favour. 


But this well-informed author, notwithſtanding the 
amazing extent of his knowledge, ſeems to be totally 


ignorant of the ſpecific differences of the conſtitution of 


the Britiſh Empire from that of any other country in the 
world, and the neceſſary political effects of ſuch dif- 


ferences in the internal regulations of a State, one efficient 
part of whoſe ſovereignty is a popular aſſembly, when 


contraſted with the internal political regulations of a 
deſpotic government. The EleQor of Saxony is as deſ- 


potic a Prince as any in Europe within his own terri- 


tories; his ſubje&s, in a political ſenſe, are complete 
ſlaves ; there is no ſpice of democracy mingled with his 
power: in his State the Sovereign may be truly called the 
father of his people, in the ſame ſenſe that the author of 
* Killing no Murder, gives that title to Cromwell. © Your 
8 Highneſs, ſays he, is the true father of your people, for we 
© have nothing during your life that we can call our own.” If 
the ſubjects of this Elector, the higheſt ranks, as well as 
the peaſantry, are the happieſt and moſt contented in 
Europe, as this author ſtates, it muſt follow that abject 
political ſlavery is productive of the greateſt happineſs to 
the ſubject; a doQrine which will not be reliſhed by the 
ſubje&s of the Britiſh Empire: God preſerve us from ſuch 


happineſs! I remember an inſtance of the Elector of 


Saxony's mild government of his ſubjects, which was 
e 
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publiſhed throughout Europe above thirty years ago. He 
received information that a Saxon peaſant had killed a 
deer; he cauſed him to be ſeized, ſtripped naked, pi- 
nioned, and ſtrongly tied on the back of a ſtag, which 
was immediately turned looſe into the foreſts ; the wild 
animal, affrighted, and rather uneaſy under ſo arbitrary 
an impoſition, ran furiouſly through the woods, till the 
unhappy rider was torn to pieces by the projecting bran- 
ches of trees, and the thorny brambles of the wild. 


At the firſt dawning of the Reformation in Germany, 
the then Elector of Saxony, one of the moſt potent prinses 
of the Germanic Union, became the profeſſed patron of 
Luther ; he protected him from the fury of the Romaniſts, 
and himſelf as well as his ſubjects became Proteſtants, as 
did many other German potentates with their people. 
The Emperor, at the inſtigation of the Pope, and other 


Romith eccleſiaſtics, commenced a furious war againſt 


theſe Proteſtints ; it raged with great violence for many 
years, and incalculable miſchief was done to both parties ; 


the Elector of Saxony, as the moſt conſiderable Proteſtant 


prince, being at the head of the Proteſtants : till at length 


both ſides, wearied and waſted by the calamities of war, 
entered into treaties of peace; the EleQtor of Saxony, then 


a Proteſtant, being ſeleC&ted by his Proteſtant co-eſtates as 
chief of the Union. (See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles 
the Filth, vol. ii. book ii. page 100. ;boo k v. page 352. 
355.; vol. iii. hook x. p. 201. octavo edition.) About the 


beginning of the preſent century, the then Elector of 


Saxony apoſtatized from the religion of his anceſtors, and 
became a Romaniſt, his ſubjects being Proteſtants ; and his 
ſucceſſors have continued Romaniſts to this day. The 


anceſtor of the Elector of Saxony, being a Proteſtant, was 
by the before-mentioned treaties acknowledged chief of 


the 
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te Proteſtant Gama. Union ; but all Germany knows 
155 the preſent Ele *Qtor, being a Romaniſt, is not con- 
ſidered or acknowledged as ſuch, though the treaties ex- 
iſt; and that he could not be conlidered : as ſuch, even if he 
were a Proteſtant, becauſe he is infinitely inferior in 
power to the King of Pruſſia, Elector of Brandenburg, 


who is now in fact the head of the Proteſtant Germanic 
Union, and is ſo conſidered. 


The Elector of Saxony being a deſpotic, i in reſpect to 
his conſtitutional authority over his own ſubjeRs, is yet 
a dependant prince in reſpect to the Emperor and his co- 
eſtates, being but a member of the German Empire; 
hence he cannot attempt to innovate in the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of his country, and ſubſtitute the Romiſh faith i in 
the room of the Proteſtant, becauſe the Proteſtant States 
of the Empire would certainly interfere to prevent him, | 
and would be obliged by the above-mentioned treaties to 
do ſo: his ſubjeAs, ſecured in the enjoyment of their re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment by the conſtitution of the German 
Empire, and their religion teaching them no doQrines 
| hoſtile to their Romiſh Sovereign, acquieſce under the 
government of a Romaniſt: and as to the enjoyment of 
every privilege indiſeriminately by Proteſtant and Ro- 
maniſt, very little miſchief is to be apprehended on that 
account in a State, where the Sovereign is deſpotic, and 
the people entitled to no privilege, ſave what the Sovereign 
pleaſes to beſtow: benefits ſpringing entirely from his 
favour cannot with propriety be called e 


The above reaſoning applies to every ipſtance quoted 
by this author of the indiſeriminate advancement of Ro- 


| maniſts and Proteſtants under the German governments; 


but he 19 not able to quote one inſtance of ſuch indiſ- 
criminate 


E 

criminate advancement in any popular government in 
Chriſtendom: the Swiſs States were almoſt all oligar- 
chical, and very deſpotic : and in the Dutch State, which 
had a great mixture of democracy in it, and which held 
out univerſal toleration and protection to the profeſſors of 
all ſects, no perſon of a different religious perſuaſion from 
that of their eſtabliſhment, before the French ſubverted 
their conſtitution, was ſuffered to fit as a member of their 
States General. 


This author, with no ſmall degree of ſophiſtry and aſ- 
ſurance coupled together, obſerves, that the Saxon go- 
vernment is the direct reverſe of that of Ireland, for there 
the government (that is, the Elector) is Roman Catholic, 


and the country Proteſtant ; thus indirectly afſerting, that 


the religion of the People of Ireland in general is Romiſh, 
though the government be Proteſtant. The truth is, the 
religion of the people of Ireland, if determined by the 
religion of the majority reckoned by the poll, would be 


_ Romiſh by a majority of two to one: if reckoned by pro- 


perty, would be Proteſtant by a majority of forty to one ; 
ſo that it may be juſtly aſſerted from fair calculation, ex- 


; cluſive of its being the one eſtabliſhed, that the religion 
of the people of Ireland is Proteſtant. The author does 


not forget to inſinuate in his account of Saxony, that Ro- 
miſh Iriſh prieſts ſhould enjoy part atleaſt of the revenue 
of the Church in Ireland, by obſerving, that in Saxony 
the ſmall but adequate revenue of the Church is given to 
thoſe who do the ſervice of it in either way : which ob- 
ſervation, however, is falſe with reſpect to that electorate 


in general. And this author's extraordinary fact confound- 


ing all his oppoſers turns out to be a fabrication of his own, 
the materials of which are fraud and ignorance. 
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This author attempts to furniſh an argument in fayour 
of his poſitions, from the liber ality of the French mo- 
narchical government to their Proteſtant ſubjeRts : he 
aſſerts, „that the Pr oteſtants in thoſe parts of France 
where they were in any proportion to the Catholics, 
were exactly in the ſame fituation as they. Such was 
* the caſe of Alfatia ceded to France by the treaty of 
« Munſter ; the rights of Pr oteſtants i in that province were 
C relpeſted, Alſace was no part of the realm of Erance, 
it was a part of Germany acquired by the arms and trea- 
chery of the French monarch : the inhabitants were Pro- 
teſtants. A treaty of peace being concluded between 
France and Germany, and this province ceded to F rance, 
the free exerciſe of the religion of the inhabitants was 
ſtipulated ſor, and made one of the conditions of the 
treaty ; as the province bordered on the territorics of the 
enemies of France, and might revolt, the F rench Govern- 
ment thought it prudent to reconcile the inhabitants to 
their new maſters, by an adherence to the treaty ſo far as 
to indulge them in the free exerciſe of their religion ; it 
was uſeful to the French to do ſo; and could not be de- 
trimental, inaſmuch as the people of the province have no 
ſhare in the government, which is deſpotic : a ſort of po- 
litical neceſſity inſured the obſervation of the treaty, 
otherwiſe it may be fairly preſumed, that this moſt faith- 
leſs of all nations would not have heſitated at violating the 
conditions. The conduct of that nation 1n violating the 
Edict of Nants, and perſecuting the Proteſtants through- 
ont all their ancient limits, in the true ſpirit of Popery, 
with fire, ſword, and the gallies, particularly in Lan- 
guedoe, where they continued to hunt them like wild 
beaſts till the diſſolntion of the monarchy, an juſtifies 
ſuch a preſumption, 
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The author then ſtates, that Mr. N eckar, who was 
Prime Miniiter, Marechal Saxe many years Com- 
c mander in Chicf of the armies in France, Marechals 
« Lovendal, Luckner, Wurmſer, and innumerable other 
e Proteſtants, were high in civil and military rank in 
France.“ I have already ſhown, that, as to the ſecurity 
of government and the religion eſtabliſhed, it is but of 
little moment what the religious perſualion of military 


officers is in deſpotic monarchies, as was that of France; 


and that the religion even of civil officers in ſuch govern- 
ments is not a matter of much public concern: yet deny 
chat there were innumerable inſtances in France before the 
Revolution, of Proteſtaats being high in civil or military 
rank: the inſtances of that kind were very few, and the 
author has enumerated the molt of them. But what in- 
fatuation induced him to refort to the inſtance of Mir. 
Neckar a Proteſtant, being Prime Miniſter of France? 
He was indeed Prime Miniſter of that devoted country, and 


was by reputation a Calviniſt, but in truth an Atheiſt ; 


and the fruits of his miniſtry in France were, the over- 


throw of its ancient government, t! e ſubverſion of its eſta- 


bliſhed religon and of all Chriſtianity, and the deſolation 
of the kingdom. And this author holds up the fatal pro- 
motion in France of this monſter of perfidy and treaſon, 
an enemy to the eſtabliſhed religion and conſtitution of 
that country, as an argument to induc? Iriſh Proteſtants 


to betray the ſovereignty of the State into the hands of 


Iriſh Romaniſts, the inveterate enemies of its eſtabliſhed 
Religion and Conſtitution. pt 


This author, in page 39, makes the following obſer- 


vation: © One cannot help pitying a government, which 


© leems to be in conſtant terror of the proſperity of 3:3 
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© own ſubjects. Their number, their riches, their ſpirit, 
© their civil and military talents, are ſo many objects of 
« fear.” This is his picture of the government of Ireland! 
The Iriſh Government has uſed every endeavour which 
found policy can dictate, to increaſe the proſperity of 
all its ſubjects: their number, their riches, their ſpirit, 
their civil and military talents, are the objects of its ap- 
plauſes, of its proud and honorable exultation : but a 
certain clafs of Iriſh ſubjects are, from religious bigotry, 
incurable enemies to the conſtitution of their country in 
Church and State; ſound policy direQts, that ſuch ſhould 
be excluded from the ſovereign power of the State, which 
they muſt wield, if inveſted with it, for the ſubverſion of 
the conſitiution ; and prevented from uſing either their 
number, their riches, their ſpirit, or their talents, for the 
ruin of their fellow- fubjects and of the conſtitution. The 

' Triſh Proteſtants fear not Iriſh Romaniſts, either from 
their boaſted numbers or puiſſance ; they know their own 
{trength, and rely on their own courage, of both which 
they have given Romiſh Rebels recent proofs ; their con- 
duct in fuch excluſion is not the effect of fear, but of 
wiſdom and prudence : it is not cowardice in the garriſon 
of an impregnable fortreſs, the ſafety and protection of a 
realm, to refuſe entrance into it to their irreconcilable 
enemies, whoſe numbers or courage, when on the outſide, 
can be no objects of terror. How can it be ſaid with juſ- 
tice or reaſon, that Iriſh Proteftants put any impediments 
in the road of Iriſh Romaniſts to wealth and proſperity, 
or in their paths to military renown? Is not the army 
now open to them ? Are not trade, and all the avenues of 
| honeft induſtry, as open to them, as to their Proteſtant 

fellow-ſubjects? Are not their lives and properties equally 
protected by the laws? How falſe then, how malicious, 
e how 


„„ 
how inſolent, and how petulant, is the above invective 
of this Romiſh writer againſt the Iriſh Government! 


Iwill now point the reader's attention to thoſe parts 


of the author's pamphlet, 1 in Which he throws out the 


moſt audacious threats of rebellion and reliſtance againſt 
the lawful authority of the State. Theſe he introduces 

under the guiſe of advice, or ſuggeſts them as the natural 
RA ee of what he ſtyles the oppreffion of the Ro- 
maniſts in Ireland by their Proteſtant ſellow-ſubjects and 
the State. In pages 6, 7, and 8, he obſerves, © that it 
„is dangerous, in the preſent ſtate of men's minds all 
over the world, to exclude formally three millions out 
« of four, in a' detached country, from the juſt and rea- 
ſonable rights which they ſee their fellow-ſubjeQAs en- 
joy; and that the idea of preſerving ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment by force is abſurd and impracticable.” And then, 


after obſerving on the ſucceſs of the Netherlands in 


thr owing off the Spaniſh yoke, and their right to do lo, 
he in/iIruates that in Ireland, Separation from Great Britain, 
and independency, ſhould be maintained at all hazards ; and 
concludes with the maxim of one of the French dema- 
gogues, that inſurrection is the moſt ſarred of our duties; 
_ pretending to deduce the juſtice of theſe treaſonable 
aphoriſms from a pallage in the pamphlet of his anta- 
gonift. 


Further to ſtimulate the Iriſh Romaniſts to rebellion, 
and to ſharpen their natural rancour againſt the Britiſh 
{oldiery, he accuſes the Engliſh Militia, who gallanily 
volunteered for the aſſiſtance of their brethren the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland, of gratifying their luſt by brutal 
violations of the Irith females, in the following paſſage: 
5 Frou 
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* From accounts which the papers give of the gallantry of 
* the Britiſh Militia with the fair, as well as in the field, 
© oze would imagine they had read Mr, C.'s pamphlet, and 
© were imitating the Romans jn ſettling the preliminaries of 
Lion with the Sabines.“ The good conduct and ſtrict 
diſcipline of the Britiſh Militia, which lately came into 
Ireland, have been praiſed by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and by every loyal man in the kingdom ; and for 
this moſt groundleſs calumny the ſlanderous author had 
no other authority than his own malice, He then pro- 
ceeds with the utmoſt virulence, to abuſe the policy of 
Great Britain in reſpect to foreign nations, aſſerting that 
ſhe has thereby ruined herſelf, and is now a bankrupt, 
with which it would be highly imprudent for Ireland to 
have any connexion. He lays to the charge of her Mi- 
niſtry all the calamities which, as he ſtates, have afflicted 
Ireland for a ſeries of ages; and aſſerts that the dawn of 
improvement in the Nate of Ireland commenced with 
her afſerting ſome degree of independence on England in 
the year 1780. (See pages 9, 10.) Then, after ſtyling 
the Proteſtant Religion a Meduſa's head, which paralyſes 
a large portion of our people, or turns their arms againſt 
een other (thereby admitting, what he in other places 
denies, that the lait Rebellion, as well as preceding ones, 
was a Romiſh rebellion}, he recites the triumphs of the 
Republic of France, and magnifies her power: he ſtates, 
thit a war between Great Britain and Ireland is not pro- 
vable, if the people are ſatisfied ; but it is io be feared, if the 
cauſes of dijcontent are not removed. By the people, this 
author, throughout his pamphlet, means Romaniſts ex- 
cluſively; and the principal cauſes of complaint which 
he enumerates, are the excluſion of the members of the 
Romiſh ſect from Parliament, and from the great offices 


or 


$39.3 
of the State ; that is, from a ſhare in the ſovereignty of 
the State; thus declaring in the moſt explicit terms, hat 
the Iriſh Romaniſts will commence heſlilities againſt Great 
Britain and the Proteſtants of Ireland, in confederacy with 


France, if they do not obtain a ſhare in the ſovereignty, 


(See page 17.) He further proceeds thus: < It is dan- 
© gerous, it is almoſt treaſon againſt the cauſe of all 
« regular ſociety, attacked as it is by powerful enemies, to 
« trifle in this manner with the feelings of three millions 
c of people, by excluding them from thoſe rights for 
« which they are called upon to riſk their lives.” (Sce 
page 23.) Then, after acknowledging that the late Iriſh 
Rebels, forming the Directory, were in treaty with 
France for their aſſiſtance to ſeparate Ireland from 


Great Britain, and praiſing this Directory for their 


principles of patriotiſm manifeſted in the conduct of 


the treaty, he proceeds to encourage rebellion, by in- 


ſinuating the probability of ſucceſs, from the ſitua- 
tion of Ireland, and the certainty of French ſupport. 
© Of late, he obſerves, © the theory of inſurrection has 
© almoſt forced itſelf upon every ſpeculative mind. A 
province diſtant from the ſeat of empire is much more 
© liable to the intrigues of an enemy than one that has it 
© in its centre.” (See page 24.) He proceeds 1n pretty 
much the ſame ſtrain in page 30, in which he inſerts a 
quo tation from Mariana, importing, that all poor perſons 
in a State will be enemies to it, if all hopes of emerging 
are taken away from them; which may be very true, 
but gives no ſupport to the author's arguments. Mariana 


does not mean that all beggars ina State will rebel, if the 


hope of emerging into the ſovereignty of the State is 


taken away from them ; he means the hope of emerging 


into opulence ; ſuch is the preciſe meaning of the pa- 


lage. 
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ſage. But the means of emerging from poverty into 
opulence are, by our Conſtitution, as open to poor Ro- 
maniſts as to poor Proteſtants. The author ſeems to 
have inſerted the quotation for the mere purpoſe of 
ſhowing his learning : it cannot be diſtorted to ſignify 
that beggars will be diſaffected to the State, unleſs they 
have grounds to hope that they may be kings. 


This author, then, for the mere purpoſe of inflam- 
mation, falls on the Iriſh Popery Code, which has been 
ſome time ſince, perhaps injudiciouſly, certainly too 
haſtily, repealed. Ile thus deſcribes it and its effeQs : 
« Laws which for a century cramped the induſtry of a 
© people, debarred them from education, armed the 
brother againſt the brother, and rewarded the ſon for 
c betraying the father, excluded the Roman Catholics 
from Proteſtant ſchools, prevented them from having 
« ſchools of their own, and proſcribed foreign education.” 
(See pages 4. 10.) © Theſe laws left a people poor, ig- 
© nojant, with little reſpect for law, and ferocious from 
a ſenſe of injury. They rendered property inſecure, 
prevented the cultivation of land, the interior con- 
fidence of familics, the extenſion of trade, or the em- 
« ployment of the talents or genius of three fourths of 
© the people in civil or military affairs. (See page 34.) 
At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that England had her 
Popery Code as well as Ireland, very fimilar to, and 
almoſt the ſame with the Iriſh; and that this Code, 
though the Iriſh one be repealed, is ill in force, as to 

many parts of it, in England. I ſhall hereafter make 
further obſervations on this author's ſtrictures on the Iriſh 
Popery Code ; but ſhall firſt ſhow that the ſtrength and 
puiflance of the Irith Romaniſts are not ſo great or 
formidable, 
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formidable, nor their threatened rebellion, even though 
ſupported by France, ſo dangerous to the Iriſh Govern- 
ment, or to the Britiſh Empire in general, as this author 
repreſents them. In the Tecond place, I ſhall prove that 
the late Iriſh Rebellion was a Romiſh Rebellion: in doing 
which I ſhall be obliged to delineate ſome of the crueltics 
exerciſed by theRebels on theirProteſtant felow-ſubjeRs. 
In the third place, I ſhall ſhow that all the rebellions of 
Triſh Romaniſts are excited, encouraged, and even com- 
manded, by the poſitive tenets of their religion: from 
whence it will directly follow as a corollary, that the 
maſs of Iriſh Romaniſts, as long as they continue of that 
perſuaſion, muſt be juſtly confidered by the State as 
ſubjects whole fidelity cannot be relied upon; and that 
ſuch checks ſhould be held over them as may prevent 
their diſturbing the State, even aſter an Incorporating 
Union ſhall take place. 


As to the firſt, J have already proved, that Iriſh Ro- 


maniſts do not exceed Iriſh Proteſtants in number, in a 
greater proportion than that of two to one; and this proof 


T have founded on every rational ground of inquiry or 


inveſtigation, which have in that particular been ever 
adopted. (See Appendix, No. 1.) I havealready ſhown, 


as to the maſs of property in Ireland, real and perſonal, 


that the part of it in the hands of Proteſtants is to that in 


the hands of Romaniſts in the proportion of ſorty to one. 


(See Appendix, No. 1.) Now as the ſtrength of a nation, 
for defence and offence, is in a ratio compoſed of its num- 
bers and its wealth, ſo likewiſe is the relative ſtrength of 
two contending parties within it: hence it is demonſtrable, 
that the Proteſtants of Ireland alone are fully able to 
repreſs the threatened rebellion of the Iriſh Romaniſts ; 


and 
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and this was fully and practically proved in the late 
Romiſh Rebellion, which was ſuppreſſed by the Army, 
Militia, and Proteſtant Yeomanry of Ireland. 


It is well known in Ireland, that this Rebellion might 
have been prevented and nipped in the bud, if vigorous 
meaſurcs had been timely adopted by the Iriſh Govern- 
ment. The then Lord Lieutenant (Earl Camden) was 
a man of oreat honour and integrity, and a determined 
friend to the Confiitution in Church and State. The 
principal men in power in the kingdom were of ſimilar 
character. The information reſpecting the ſchemes and 
deſigns of the conſpirators was complete, and called for 
the moſt ſpeedy and ſtrenuous exertions of the State to 
defeat them. The Iriſh Parliament conferred the moſt 
_ ample authority on the Executive Government; yet the 
delay of exertion was remarkable and notorious. Moft 
thinking people attribu ted the backwardneſs of Govern- 
ment in ſeizing and puniſhing the then Catholics, and their 
aſſociates, to a Britiſh influence in our councils, It is 
ſuppoſed that the powers of the Chief Governor were 
ſhackled by orders from England. The ſtate of affairs 
in Ireland had been groſsly miſrepreſented to men in 
power in England, and theſe miſrepreſentations had 
taken deep root. The late Mr. Edmund Burke, an 
Triſh gentleman reſident in England, had projected the 
total ſubyeriion of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ire- 
land ſo carly as the year 1761; and having ingratiated 
Himfelf with the Secretary of the Marquis of Halifax, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he returned to his 
native country in his ſuite, He then began his operations 
for carrying his project into execution. He found, 
however, the current of opinion in Ireland againſt his 
innovations 
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innovations too ſtrong for his ſtemming it. England was 
at that time triumpkant over France, and no aſſiſtance 
was to be expected from that quarter; and his own 
credit in England was not then near ſo great as it after- 
wards was. He was obliged to ſuſpend his operations at 


however, as the American war blazed forth, he re- 
commenced them with all the vigour in his power. He 
publiſhed a Letter, addreſſed to a Romith Iriſh Noble- 
man, which is exactly of the ſame nature with the 
pamphlet I am now remarking on : indeed all the argu- 
ments in this pamphlet are taken from the Letter. Mr. 
Burke therein paints in the moſt glowing colours, the 
hardſhips which Romaniſts endured in Ireland from the 
effect of the Popery Laws; he boldly aſſerts their un- 
doubted right to every privilege enjoyed by Iriſh Proteſ- 


threatens the Britiſh Empire with the exertion of them 


Romaniſts, on every encouragement, on every provoca- 
tion to revolt againſt Britain in her then-diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion; mixing, throughout the whole, the groſſeſt miſ- 
repreſentations of the ſtate of Ireland. This Letter he 
followed with a ſucceſſion of publications, all in the 
ſame ſtrain, under the titles of Letters, Speeches, and 


Annual Regiſters, & c. and continued them to the day of 
his death. His parents were Iriſh Romaniſts; he was 


he was well read in all parts of polite literature ; he was 
laborious and indefatigable: but his vanity, the attendant 
on a weak judgment, was unbounded ; and his zeal for 


that time, and retire unſucceſsful'to England. As ſoon, 
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tants; he exaggerates their number and ſtrength, and 


againſt its then-tottering power, as he deſcribes it: in 
ſhort, he dwells on every topic of inflammation of Iriſh 


Eſſays, in the daily Newſpapers, Reviews, Magazines, 


endowed with very ſhowy talents; his ſtyle was elegant; | 
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promoting all the political views of Popery was enthu- 
ſiaſtic. This Zeal will account for the extraordinary 
anomalies in his political conduc. He had recom. 


mended himſelf to the late Marquis of Rockingham; 
and by his intereſt he obtained a ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe 


of Commons. During the American and French war, 
no man in England was a ſtronger advocate for the 


Americans. In his ſpeeches in Parliament he ſupported 
all their pretenſions, he juſtified all their proceedings, 


and often pointed out the meaſures, in the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, for diſtreſſing Britain, which the Ameri- 
Cans afterwards purſued; in ſhort, on all occaſions he 


appeared a determined republican, and at the ſame time 


uſed the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to urge the Iriſh Romaniſts 


to revolt, for the purpoſe of increaſing the embarraſſments 


of the Britiſh Government. (See the Annual Regiſter, 


and Hiſtory of the late War, chiefly written by Mr. 
Burke.) At the time it pleafed the Almighty to viſit 


His Majeſty with a grievous malady, which ſuſpended 
his exerciſe of the kingly functions, when his recovery 


oa Joubifel, asd ie ta ef epery bonell "and Loyal 


man in the nation ſinking under diſmal apprehenſions of 
impending evils, and his heart burſting with grief for the 


danger of his beloved Sovereign, Mr. Burke exultingly 


declared in the Houſe of Commons, that God had hurled 


His Majefly from his throne. Impious triumph of repub- 


 lican malignity ! At no very long interval after this tranſ- 
action, the French Revolution blazed forth like a volcano, 


conſumed the Monarchy, Religion, Laws, and Conſti- 


tution of that country ; eſtabliſhed a Republic, and pro- 


claimed war and boſtility againſt all Kings. In the pro- 


greſs of their career, the French leaders reduced to 


98 the whole theory of al Mr. Burke's republican 


leſſons, 
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leſſons, which he had read with ſo much ſucceſs to the 
Americans, from whom the French derived all their po- 
litical inſtruction. Mr. Burke ſuddenly renounced all 
his former principles, and employed his polluted pen, 
yet ſtained with democratic ink, in reprobating, with 
the utmoſt energy, all the proceedings of the- French 
Democrats, though their enormities were committed in 
conformity to the principles laid down in his former 
political lectures. It muſt be admitted that he ſung his 
palinodia with great ſucceſs and applauſe. He expoſed, 
with much juſtice, force, and perſpicuity, the treaſon, 
wickedneſs, and cruelty, of the French Anarchiſts ; de- 
veloped their arts and deceptions with great acuteneſs, 


| and raiſed the abhorrerce of the Britiſh nation, as well 


againſt them, as againſt a faction of atheiſtical republicans 
at home, who attempted to ſpread the contagion of the 
deſolating Gallic doctrines through the Britiſh dominions. 


But to what cauſe can this ſudden change in Mr. Burke's 


political conduct be attributed? I can gueſs at no other 
than his enthuſiaſtic zeal for the advancement of the 


political purſuits and intereſts of the Romiſh Church, of 
which he has ſhown himſelf, for a ſeries of years, the 


profeſſed advocate. The French atheiſtical uſurpers 
profcribed Chriſtianity and all its profeſſors : they con- 
ſequently proſcribed Popery, the heretofore-eſtabliſhed 


religion of France, with all its intereſts, and confiſcated 


the whole Church Revenues. This excited Mr. Burke's 
rage and reſentment againſt them; and hence his repro- 

bation of their republicamſm, In one ol his publica- 
tions he complains, 1n the bitterneſs of his heart, that 


they have pulled down the Majefly of Religion; and 


| Popery certainly does affect great external pomp and 
grandeur. However, if any perſon ſhall ſuggeſt a more 
| 8 | PT obable 
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probable cauſe of: the ſudden alteration in the political 
conduct of Mr. Burke, I ſhall readily relinquiſh my 
hypotheſis. This gentleman, very unfortunately for the 
repoſe of Ireland, and conſequently of Great Britain, 
has influenced ſome men of great rank and power in 
England to concur with him in the project of commu- 
nicating with the Iriſh Romaniſts the ſupreme power. of 
the State, by admitting them into Parliament ; and has 


Had the addreſs, at the ſame time, to perſuade them, by 


groſs miſtatement, that the Romaniſts are powerful 
enough in Ireland to compel an acquieſcence in ſuch 
their ambitious views, and that it is therefore good policy 
to give that which cannot be withheld. He has alſo, by 
the ſame means, perſuaded them, in defiance of truth, 


that the Iriſn Romaniſts are grievouſly oppreſſed by their 


Proteſtant fellow-ſubjeQs ; that they are Monarchiſts ; 


the Iriſh Proteſtants, Republicans. He has worked: on 


their generoſity, by preaching up the doctrines of Liberality, 
Conciliation, Emancipation, and Reform; concealing 
under ſuch ſpecious names and titles, Romiſh Perſecu- 
tion, Rancour, Subverſion and Proſcription of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion, Democracy, and Separation, the cer- 


tain conſequence of the ſucceſs of his projects. 


Evident marks of the progreſs of Mr. Burke's doc- 


trines in favour of the Iriſh Romaniſts may be diſco- 
vered in moſt of the. Speeches of great and powerful 
Noblemen and Commoners in England on the ſubject 


of Union, copies of which have been publiſhed, and 
will be hereafter noticed. This ſea of Britiſh Politicians 


may be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Burtiſis; and from the 


power and influence of this ſect, fatally miſinformed and 


miſled with reſpect to the affairs and ſtate of Ireland, 
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the procraſtination and delay of vigorous meaſures for 


prevention of the Rebellion are generally attributed; and 
to the ſame ſource may be traced many of the meaſures 
lately purſued, and, I am ſorry to ſay, till purſuing, in 
Ireland, which give the higheſt diſguſt to the whole 
body of Iriſh Proteſtants, and which, inſtead of pro- 
moting .an Incorporating Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, are in fact throwing obſtacles in the way of it; 
all which, however, 1 have the ſtrongeſt hopes that the 


good ſenſe of the nation will ſurmount. 


I have ſtated that the late Iriſh Rebellion was ſup- 
preſſed by the Proteſtants of Ireland. To prove that 
fact, it is only neceſſary to recur to dates. The Rebel- 
lion broke out on the 2 3d of May 1798. The whole 


Regular Army, the Militia, and the Yeomanry, then in 
the kingdom, were the proper forces of Ireland, and 
paid by Ireland. Moſt of the regular troops had, at 


different periods before, been ſent out of the kingdom 
on foreign ſervice, and their places ſupplied by Fencible 

Regiments, many of them Scotch; but as thefe troops 
were paid by the Irifh Treaſury, and were ſent in lieu 
of the Iriſh trained troops employed on foreign expe- 
ditions, Ido not account them Britiſh troops ſent to our 


aſſiſtance in preventing or ſuppreſſing the Rebellion. 


On the 23d of May 1798, the day the Rebellion broke 
out, the towns of Naas, Carlow, Baltinglaſs, Monaſ- 


tereven, and Clane, were attacked, and the Rebels 


beaten at them all, principally by the Iriſh Militia and 


Yeomen. On the 29th of the ſame month, General 


Sir James Duff defeated a large body of Rebels at Kil- 


dare, and opened the paſſage from Dublin to Munſter, 


which had been obſtructed by them. On the ſame day 
the 
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the town of Enniſcorthy, in the county of Wexford, 
was attacked by a great body of Rebels, commanded by 
one Murphy, the Romiſh Prieſt of a neighbouring pa- 
riſh. It was defended by the Proteſtant Yeomanry 
alone. It was an open place, without fortification, and 
the Yeomen fought with them at the outſkirts of the 
town. The conteſt was long and bloody. The Yeo- 


manry amounted to about three hundred only; the Re- 


bels to more than twice as many thouſands. Forty- 
even of the Yeomanry were killed, and above five hun- 
dred of the Rebels. When the Romiſh inhabitants of 
the town found their rebel friends recoiling, they ſet fire 


to the houſes, moſtly thatched, in the rear of the Yeo- 
manry, and obliged them, from ſmoke and heat, to file 


off from the town, which the Rebels then entered ; and 

this gallant body of men retreated unmoleſted to Wex- 
ford, about eleven miles. The Rebels had, on the pre- 
ceding day, defeated a party of about one hundred of the 
North Cork Regiment of Militia, put them every man 


to death, except three. who eſcaped, and got poſſeſſion 


of their muſkets and ammunition, with which they 


greatly galled the Enniſcorthy Yeomanry. On this ſuc- 
_ ceſs, the Peaſantry of the country, being for the moſt - 
part Romaniſts, joined the Rebels, and they marched on 


to Wexford, being a ſea-port, and the county town. 
There were but few troops in the place. Some Gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood raiſed Yeomanry Corps; but 


having imprudently enrolled Romaniſts among them, 


they to a man deſerted to the Rebels, with their arms 
and ammunition ; and there were multitudes of Romith 
inhabitants in' the town, who ſhowed evident ſigns of 
diſaffection. Theſe circumſtances induced the Com- 
mander of the troops to take the reſolution of abandon- 


ing 


1 
ing it, and marching to Duncannon Fort, a ſtrong place 
about thirty miles diſtant, whither he immediately 
marched, with all the Proteſtant Veomanry of both the 
towns of Wexford and Enniſcorthy; and the Rebels took 
poſſeſſion of this ſea-port town on the go” of May, 


1799. 


On this ſucceſs of the Rebels, the whole Romaniſts of 
the counties of Wexſord, Wicklow, Kildare, and Car- 
low, joined them. 'They defeated a detachment of the 
army, which had marched from Dublin to the relief of 
the Wexford Proteſtants, under Colonel Walpole, a 
brave man, but an unſkilful commander, who ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed by this banditti. He paid the 


forfeit of his life to his raſhnels : his party retired into 


the county of Wicklow, and took poſt at Arklow. The 
Rebels, elated with this ſucceſs, muſtered their forces, 
and marched to attack the town of Roſs, which, with 
Duncannon Fort and the town of Newtown-Barry, were 
the only places in the county of Wexford occupied by 
the Loyaliſts. The Regiment of Militia of the county 
of Dublin, commanded by Lord Mountjoy, with ſome 
other troops and Yeomanry Corps, had taken poſt in 
| Roſs, all under the command of Generals Johnſon and 
Euſtace, both Iriſh officers. Their whole force amounted 
to about fifteen hundred. The town is not fortified : there 
are ſome remains of an old wall, which formerly ſur- 
rounded it, but it is now in ruins. The Rebels com- 
| menced the aſſault with a body of twenty-five thouſand 
men. The troops received them outfide the town. The 


Rebels, to diſorder the troops, drove before them, with 
their pikes, a vaſt number of horſes and oxen. They 


had ſome field-pieces and howitzers, which they had taken 
| 66 
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at the rout of a ſmall detachment of the garriſon of 
Duncannon Fort, ſent out againſt them very imprudently 
by the Governor ; and alſo when they defeated the troops 
under Colonel Walpole : their leaders had alfo diſtributed 
among them a conſiderable quantity of whiſkey, to ren- 


der them the more deſperate by intoxication. They 


attacked the troops with great fury ; and Lord Mountjoy 
was killed, gallantly fighting at the head of his regiment. 


'This Nobleman was the firſt perſon who introduced a' 


bill into the Iriſh Parliament for the repeal of a part of 
the Popery Code, and unfortunately felt the bitter effects 
and inefficiency of his own ſyſtem of conciliation. The 


weight of the Rebel column, after a furious conteſt, 
forced the troops into the town, and the battle was con- 


tinued fiercely in the ſtreets ; till at length the courage 
and diſcipline of the Loyaliſts prevailed, and the Rebels 
were compelled, after a dreadful carnage, to retreat, 
Their flain in the ſtreets of the town and ſuburbs 
amounted to two thouſand two hundred, excluſive of 
numbers who crawled away from the battle, and died 


afterwards of their wounds. The Military were ſo 


fatigued, that they were not able to purſue them. The 

battle, from the commencement of the aſſault to the 
| final retreat of the Rebels, laſted eight hours. This was 
the firſt great and deciſive advantage gained over the 
Rebels. The battle was fought on the 5th of June, 
1798, and was gained principally by the undaunted 
bravery of the Iriſh Militia and Yeomanry, conducted 
by two Iriſh officers, 


The Rebel Army not being diſperſed at Roſs, their 
leaders determined to try their fortune again; and in a 


few days after their unſucceſsful attack on Roſs, they 


marched 
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| marched: to the other fide of the county of Wexford, 
and aſſaulted the town of Arklow, lying on the great 
| road from Wexford to Dublin, about thirty-three miles 
from that city. They commenced their aſſault on this 
town, Which 1s alſo unfortified, with a body of eighteen 


thouſand men. The troops quartered there under General 


Needham did not exceed twelve hundred; notwithſtand- 
ing which the Rebels were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
chiefly by the courage of the regiments of Cavan Militia, 


commanded by Colonel Barry, and Durham Fencibles, 


| commanded by Colonel Skerret, together with a conſi- 
derable body of Yeomanry. 


On the 7th of June 1798, a body of Rebels ſuddenly 
aſſembled in the county of Antrim in the northern part of 
the kingdom, ruſhed furiouſly into the town of Antrim, 
where many of the gentlemen of the county, and ſeveral 
juſtices of the peace, were aſſembled, and among the reſt 
Lord O' Neil: a ſkirmiſh enſued between the Rebels and 


the Yeomen of the town, who, though ſurpriſed, immedi- 


ately ran to their arms, and collected themſelves into a 
body. Lord O'Neil received a mortal wound. It was 
remarked, as in the caſe of Lord Mountjoy, that this Peer, 
a very amiable man, when he ſat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was one of the moſt zealous ſupporters of the re- 
peal of the Popery Code, and ſuch were the fruits of his 
exertions in that cauſe! About the ſame time the Rebels 
roſe in a part of the county of Down, but were immedi- 
ately attacked, defeated, and diſperſed, by General Nugent, 
who commanded the troops at Belfaſt. This inſurrec- 
tion broke out on the eſtate of the Farl of Moira, moſt of 
whoſe tenants were actively engaged in it; which tends 


0 ſhow how miſerably his Lordſhip was deceived; Wh 


nor 
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not long before had viſited his eſtate in Down, and reſided 
in his manſion-houſe at Ballinahinch for ſome time ; and 
on his return to England praiſed the exemplary loyalty of 
the inhabitants of the county of Down in the Houſe of 
Peers, and particularly of his own tenants ; yet this very 
town was then a magazine of arms for the Rebels, and his 
tenants were deeply engaged in the conſpiracy for a Re- 
bellion. Such were the diſſimilation and ſecrecy of theſe 


traitors, that they could impoſe on this loyal Peer, in his 


own manſion houſe, on his own eftate ! Theſe were the 
only inſurrections in the north of Ireland; they were 
quehed | in a few days. 


The Rebels 1 in he county of Wexford, where the chief 
force of the Leinſter inſurgents was concentred, after 
their defeats at Roſs and Arklow already mentioned, drew 
their main body together, conſiſting of about eighteen 
thouſand men, to Enniſcorthy; and encamped on a high 
and ſteep hill, called Vinegar Hill, adjacent to that town, 
which it overlooks and commands; the Slaney, a very 
conſiderable river, running at the baſe of the hill in a 
winding channel, and waſhing one half of its circum- 
ference. This was a very ſtrong poſt, and if well de- 
fended might have bid defiance to a conſiderable army. 
Defeated as the Rebels had been, they ſeemed to have 
given up the idea of offenſive operations, till their French 
ſuccours ſhould arrive, which they impatiently expected; 


and relying on the ſtrength of their poſition, determined 


to await there the attack of the Royal army, which they 
knew was aſſembling on all ſides : they had at the ſame 
time a numerous garriſon in the town of Wexford, a ſea- 
port; and were in poſſeſſion of the whole ſea coaſt of that 
county from Arklow o the mouth of Waterford harbour; 


all 
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all which their poſition efſectually covered; and the run 
from thence to the coaſt of France, particularly to Breſt, 
| was ſhort; they had ſome good cannon and howitzers, 
| and were in no want of ammunition. The Royal army, 
/ a great part of which was Militia and Yeomen, attacked 


; them on the 20th of June 1798, drove them from their 
: poſition after a feeble reſiſtance ; and the whole body 
n would have been killed or taken priſoners, had not one 
column of the army, by ſome miſtake of orders, marched 
e 


in a direction different from that in which it ought to have 
been conducted, and did not arrive at its appointed ſtation 
in proper time; ſo that a gap was left by which almoſt the 
whole rebel army eſcaped, but in the greateſt diſorder; 
part of them flying towards the mountains of Wicklow, 
and part to the chain of mountains ſeparating the counties 


. of Carlow and Wexford. 


j 
The Rebels in the len of Wexford, hearing of the 
, defeat, abandoned the town, and fled with that party 
which ſhaped 1ts courſe to the Wicklow mountains. The 
rebel party which retreated towards the mountains of 
Carlow, got from thence into the Kilkenny mountains, 
; and there aſſaulted the little town of Caſtlecomer; the 
. garriſon of Kilkenny, which had marched from thence to 
; oppoſe them, commanded by Sir Charles Afgill, de- 
| clining to attack this routed banditti, headed by a Romiſh 
1 prieft, of the name of Murphy, a drunken ruſfian: but a 
conſiderable body of Yeomanry from the adjacent Queen's 
County, with the gallant Colonel Pole at their head, ad- 
: vanced againſt them, compelled them to retreat, and pur - 
ſued them with activity . their brave leader ſent advice 
; of his ſucceſs to Sir Charles A. gill, who again marched 
| ont of Kilkenny, Joined the Yeomanry, anc both fell on 


this 
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this party of fugitive Rebels, in number about five thoy. 
ſand, routed them with a very great ſlaughter, and com- 
pletely diſperſed them : Murphy, their leader, fled drunk 


from the field of battle, and was ſhortly after taken at 


Tullow in the county of Carlow, and hanged. All theſe 
tranſactions happened within a few days after the rout of 
the Rebels at Vinegar Hill an the 20th of June 1798; 


and from that time it may be juſtly ſaid, that the Rebel. 
lion was extinguiſhed : for though the party which fled 


to the mountains of Wicklow was compelled by hunger 


to deſcend into the plain country, and to make an inroad 
into the county of Meath, yet it was divided into ſmall de- 

tached bodies, which were hunted from place to place by 
the Yeomanry, and ſpeedily deſtroyed; very few of them | 


eſcaping back to the mountains. In fad, the battle of 
Vinegar Hill put an end to the laſt Iriſh Rebellion. 


The dates of each memorable action in this ſhort, but 
bloody and waſteful Rebellion, are noted, to prove, that 
the ſuppreſſion of it was effected ſolely by the Troops, Mi. 
litia, and Yeomen of Ireland, without any aſſiſtance what- 


| ſoever from England, and without the ſmalleſt interference 


of the Marquis Cornwallis, our preſent Lord Lieutenant: 


and a conciſe detail of the principal operations is given, to 
convince Britiſh Stateſmen, that Iriſh Romaniſts are not 


ſo formidable as to entitle them to ſuch conſideration as 


they at preſent ſeem to attach to them ; and that Iriſh 
| Proteſtants are not ſo weak, that it has become neceſſary 


for the Britiſh Government to enter into a treaty with 


| Iriſh Romaniſts, and to ſacrifice the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
as ſettled at the glorious Revolution, at the ſhrine of their 


ambition, for the preſervation of the Proteſtants of Ire 


land; as ſeems to be an opinion entertained-(or rather 


pretended | 
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alen ded to be entertained) by ſome Engliſh Stateſmen; 


if credit is to be given to the pamphlets publiſhed as the 
purport of ſeveral Speeches made in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment on the ſubject of the Union. This account of the 


ſuppreſſion of the Rebellion alſo proves, that the idea of 
keeping up the preſent eſtabliſhment in Ireland by force 


(if the Rebellions of Iriſh Romaniſts ſhall make force ne- 


ceſſary) is not impracticable and abſurd, as is dogmatically | 


and inſolently aſſerted by the Romiſh writer already ſo 


often mentioned. How ſhort would be the exiſtence, not 


only of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ireland, but of the 
Iriſh Proteſtants themſelves, were they reduced to rely on 
the juſtice and mercy of their Romiſh fellow-ſubjeQts ! 


The Marquis Cornwallis landed in Ireland, and was | 
ſworn into his office of Lord Lieutenant on the 2oth of 


June 1798, ſubſequent to the ſignal defeat of the Rebels 
at Roſs and Arklow, on the very day of their deciſive diſ- 


comfiture at Vinegar Hill, and after the total ſuppreſſion 
of the inſurrection in the North of Ireland. The firſt re- 
giment of Engliſh Militia which arrived in Ireland, landed 
in Dublin on the 29th of June 1798; it was the Buck- 


inghamſhire regiment : it was followed on the 1ſt of July 
1798 by the Warwickſhire regiment : the arrivals of the 
other regiments of Engliſh Militia were all ſubſequent. 


They were not ſent to ſuppreſs the Rebellion, but to aſſiſt 


his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in Ireland in repelling a 
French invaſion, which was then expected, and was ſhortly 


afterwards unſucceſsfully attempted by che enemy. Every 


loyal man in the kingdom welcomed theſe generous vo- 
lunteers in the ſervice of their King and Country, wtth joy 
and gratulation; but this their reception was not owing 
to any idea entertained 1 in Ireland, that ſhe lay under any 


particular 
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particular obligation to Great Britain for ſuch aſſiſtance; 
becauſe it is as much the intereſt of Great Britain to afp 
Ireland in repelling the common enemy, as it would hy 
the intereſt of Ireland to aſſiſt Great Britain on a ſimilat 
emergency : they are both parts of one and the fame em. 
pire, and their intereſts, in reſpect to nr againſt 
common enemy, cannot be divided. 


In this place it is proper to mention a pamphlet pub. 
liſhed in Ireland, entitlcd, © Arguments for and againſt @ 
© Union conſidered,” being the pamphlet which this Romiſh 
writer profeſſes to anſwer, and which he calls Mr. C. 
pamphlet. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been written 
by a gentleman high in the confidence of Government, and 
contains many ſtrong arguments in favour of an Union; 
yet there are ſome parts of it which merit reprehenſion; 


and particularly thoſe in which the author ground; 
bis arguments for an Union, on the power of the Iriſh 


Romaniſts : he uſes too frequently the argument of Inti. 
midation to prevail on the Proteſtants of Ireland to reſort 


to the aſylum of an Incorporating Union with Great Bri- 
tain, for protection againſt the irreſiſtible power of the 


Iriſh Romaniſts, as he repreſents it. The ſuppoſed au- 
thor is an Engliſhman, and it has given me no ſmall 
degree of uneaſineſs to obſerve, that a Gentleman of abi- 


 lities, as he certainly is, has ſo often deſerted the irre- 


fragable arguments for the expediency, and even the ne- 


ceſſity of an Incorporating Union of the two kingdoms, 
ariſing from conſiderations of the preſent ſtate of Europe, 


and evident mutual advantage of both countries; and re- 


ſorted to arguments of terror, grounded on unſubſtantial, 
fantaſtic, and fabulous repreſentations; as old women 


frigluen froward children | in a nurſery to compliance, by 
ſtories 


an 
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| fories of fairies and hobgoglins. I am as ſincerely and zeal- 
{ ouſly attached to the mealure of an Incorporating Union, 
as any Miniſter or individual in the Britiſh Empire, can be: 
but I diſdain to ſupport ſo great, ſo important, ſo neceſ- 
| fary a meaſure, by ſuch frivolous and puerile arguments: 


and when J find ſuch reſorted to by great Stateſmen, I am 
induced to ſuſpect, that ſome portentous innovation in the 


| conſtitution of the Britiſh Empire is meditated, under the 


cloak of this ſalutary meaſure ; and that Britons are to be 


reconciled to an acquieſcence in ſuch innovation, by frau- 


dulently perſuading them, that the meaſure could not be 


elfected, but through the medium of the innovation. Ali- 


quid monſtri alant / 


This Gentleman in his pamphlet ſtates, that Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts are to Iriſh Proteſtants in the proportion of three 
to one; this proportion is very raſhly adopted from the 
calculations of a ſeditious Romiſh aſſembly, which was 


collected ſome years ago in the city of Dublin, and which 


ſtyled itſelf the Catholic Convention; it prepared a Peti- 
tion to His Majeſty on behalf of the Iriſh !komaniſts, 
which was a collection of impudent faiſehoods, miſrepre- 


ſentations, and groundleſs calumnies againſt their Pro- 
teſtant ſellow- ſubjedts. This ſtatement | have already 
reluted. (See Appendix, No. I.) He then ſtates, that 


the Iriſh Proteſtants have been obliged to rely upon Bri- 


iſh aſſiſtance for the preſervation of their property and 


exiſtence at different periods. This is very true; and the 
aſſiſtance has been furniſhed, becauſe the Iriſh Proteſtants 
were attacked by the Iriſh Romaniſts, for their attach- 
ment to the conſtitution in Church and State, as eſtabliſhed 
in England; and their fidelity to the Engliſh Crown; 


ind becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſaty for England to 
- ſupport 
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ſupport them, or abandon Ireland, part of her dominiom; 
and ſhe migþt have as well abandoned Yorkſhire : ſhe 
aſſiſted the Iriſh Proteſtants for her own emolument ; they 
were fighting her battles: but the inference attempted i 
be drawn from it in the pamphlet is, that the Iriſh Pro 


reſtants are not now able to preſerve their property and 


exiſtence from deſtruction by the Iriſh Romaniſts, with. 

out the aſſiſtance of Great Britain: this I truſt is already 
ſatisfaorily proved not to be a fact. At the Revolution 
the Iriſh Romaniſts were completely conquered, their 
power reduced, and the Iriſh Proteſtant intereſt ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and placed on ſuch ſolid foundations, that i 
has been ever ſince able to ſupport itſelf againſt thy 
aſſaults of the Romaniſts, without the aſſiſtance of Great 
Britain; and is now fully able ſo to do: all that Irifh 
' Proteſtants require from their brethren in England is, tha 
they will not be cheated into a ſupport of the [riſh Ro- 
maniſts againſt them, and in fact againſt themſelves, by 
the miſrepreſeniations and pernicious doctrines of the 
diſciptes of Mr. Burke, the modern apoſtle of Popery: 

they deprecate the effects on the conſtitution of the ſpirit 
of Burkiſm in England. Certain it is, that the Iriſh 
Proteſtants would not be able to ſupport their properties 
and exiſtence againſt the Iriſh Romaniſts aſſiſted by « 
ſtrong French fleet and army, without the aſſiſtance of 
Great Britain ; but in ſuch caſe they claim ſuch aſſiſtance, 
not as a boon, but as a right; not on their own account 
alone, but on that of Great Britain alſo : Ireland is a part 
df the Britiſh Empire: as ſuch ſhe is engaged in the pre- 
ſent war with France; and the loſs of Ireland would be 
attended by a prodigious diminution of the ſtrength, pro- 


bably by the deſtruction of that Empire: it could not te- 


ei ve a greater injury, a more deadly wound, by the French 
| occupation 
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occupation of part of the iſland of Great Britain, than by 
the French occupation of Ireland: and when the Britiſh 
Government, or thoſe employed by them, argue on the 
preſumed weakneſs of the Proteſtants of Ireland, they are 
in fact depreciating their own ſtrength, inviting French 
invaſion, and exciting Iriſh Romaniſts to Rebellion ! 


The moſt dangerous and reprehenſible paragraph in tlie 


laſt-mentioned pamphlet is the follow ing: Whillt Ire- 


© land remains a ſeparate country from Great Britain, 
© Great Britain is not pledged on any ſpecific principle to 
* ſupport one ſed? in Ireland more than another: if ſhe 


cannot preſe:ve the connexion of the two kingdoms in 


their eſtabliſhment, their power, and their property, 
©] know not by what tie ſhe is debarred from aſſiſting 
* thz Catholics; for whilſt the kingdoms are ſeparate and 


© independent, Ireland, except where the Crown is concerned, 


js merely bound by the ties of intereſt to England, and 


© in a ſimilar manner England is only bound by the ties of 


© intereſt, and the rights of the "rown, to Ireland: ſhe is 
* pledged to preſerve Ireland to the Britiſh, Crown, but 


Re not to any particular means, Or. any particular prin- 
© ciples for maintaining that connexion.“ Here then 


is a public declaration by a Gentleman, ſuppoſed to ſtand 
very high in the confidence of both the Iriſh and Eng- 


Iſh Adminiſtrations, and who holds an employment of 


great truſt under Government, that it is totally immaterial 
to the Engliſh nation, whether Proteſtantiſm or Popery 


be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ireland. His Romiſh an- 


tagoniſt compares the Proteſtant religion to a Mednſa's 


head; he beſtows the title of $2 upon it. But it is 


worth while a little to examine the premiſſes, from which 


this extraordinary concluſion, that Great Britain is not 


R : bound 


8 
bound to ſupport the Proteſtant Religion, more than the 
Romiſh, in Ireland, is deduced : the one is, that the king. 
dom of Ireland, in its preſent fate, is ſeparate from, and 
independent of, the kingdom of Great Britain. This 
premiſs is falſe, for the kingdom of Ireland, in its preſent 
ſtate, is inſeparably annexed, united to, and dependant on 


the Imperial Crown of Great Britain : the ſupreme Exe- 


cutive Power in Great Britain and Ireland is veſted in the 
ſame perſon ; but the ſupreme Executive Power in both 


kingdoms, is one of the three branches of the ſupreme 
Legiſlative Power in both; ſo that the two kingdoms 


have even part of their Legiſlative Powers common to 
both. No Act of Parliament can paſs in Ireland until after 
it has been ſent into England, and has there obtained the 
approbation of the Britiſh Cabinet, and has the great ſeal 
of England affixed to it; the Government of England, 
therefore, can, at its diſcretion, prevent the enaction of 
any law by the Legiſlature of Ireland: theſe are ſurely 


| firong bands of dependance of Ireland on Great Britain; 


and in fact, in the preſent ſituation of the two kingdoms, 
the connexion between nem, and dependance of one on 
the other, are ſo ſtrong, that the Anti-Unioniſts, as is al- 
ready obſerved, found on it their moſt powerful argument 


againſt an Incorporating Union, alleging that the two 


kingdoms are now inſeparably united, and that no further 
Union is neceſſary. His ſecond premiſs is, that, in their 
preſent ſtate, Great Britain cannot preſerve the connexion 


of the two kingdoms in their eſtabliſnment, their power, 


and their property : it is true this is introduced hypothe- 
tically, with an zf, but the concluſion drawn from it is 
abſolute, at leaſt ſo far ſo, that without an Incorporating 
Union it is to be taken as abſolute. But this premiſs is 
as falſe as the other ; for the Iriſh Proteſtants themſelves, 
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89 
it Great Britain does not take a part againſt them, are 
able enough to preſerve their eſtabliſhment, their power 
and property, and their connexion with Great Britain, 
in defiance of the threats or rebellions of Iriſh Re- 
maniſts; and no doubt can be entertained that Great 
Britain has power ſufficient to do the ſame : ſo that the 
concluſion, that Great Britain 1s not bound to ſupport the 
Iriſh Proteſtant more than the Iriſh Romaniſt, unlogically 
deduced from one falſe, andone hypothetic premiſs im- 
plying a falſity, falls to the ground. But the aſſertions, 
that Great Britain is not bound by any ſpecific principle 
to ſupport one more than the other ; and that as ſhe is 
only bound to ſecure Ireland to the Britiſh Crown, with- 
out being bound to any ſpecific meaſures for ſo doing, ſhe 
may effect this, by giving her ſupport to the Romaniſts, 


and cruſhing the Proteſtants in Ireland ; require ſome fur- 


ther animadverſion. 


King James the Second was driven from his Throne 
by the Revolution of 1688, for attempting to place Ro- 
maniſts, both in Great Britain and Ireland, on an equal 
footing in reſpect to all civil privileges, with his Proteſtant 


ſubjects; and his Romiſh iſſue, if any he had, together 
with all the next heirs of the Crown, being Romaniſts, on 
the demiſe of his Proteſtant iſſue without iſſue, were de- 
clared by Act of Parliament incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown, and the ſucceſſion limited to his next Proteſtant 


relations, the iſſue of the Princeſs Sophia, grand-daughter 


of King James the Firſt, as if the intermediate Romiſh 


heirs were dead: and his preſent Majeſty, whom God 


long preſerve, under that title, now- ſits on the Imperial 
Throne of the Britiſh Empire. Here then is a King de- 
throned, the hereditary ſucceſſion interrupted, and turned 


H2 into 
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curing a ſucceſſion of Proteſtant Monarchs to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland: a fundamental principle of our conſti— 
tution is varied by a condition, to wit, that the next heir 
ſhall ſucceed to the Throne only on the terms of his being 
a Proteſtant. Does not His Majeſty hold his Crown by 
this Proteſtant title, and is he not bound to ſwear at his 


Coronation, that he will to the utmoſt of his power in- 


violably maintain the Proteſtant Religion as eſtabliſhed in 
Ireland, as well as in Great Britain ? Are not His Ma- 
jeſty and his ſucceſſors bound ſo to ſwear, as well by the 


Ad of the 1ſt of William and Mary, as by the Articles. 


of the Union of England and Scotland, and the A& con- 


firming them? Why was the Crown limited to the Pro- 


teſtant heirs only, and why was ſuch variation made in 
our ancient law of Hereditary Succeſſion? Was it not to 


: prevent, as far as human wiſdom could provide, all future 


attempts to give Popery an eſtabliſhment, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland ? Is not Great Britain bound by a ſpe- 
cific principle to ſupport the Proteſtant Religion, in oppo- 


ſition to Popery, within herſelf ? And is ſhe not bound 
dy the ſame ſpecific principle to the fame conduct in Ire- 
land to the utmoſt of her power? How then can this Gen- 
tleman ſupport his poſition, that Great Britain is not 
bound by any ſpecific principle to ſupport the Proteſtant 


Religion, rather than Popery, in Ireland? It is an inſtance 
among many to be found in his pamphlet, how far men 
of good abilities may be led to advance the moſt unwar- 


rantable poſitions, when they endeavour to deduce con- 


cluſions unſupported by the ſubſtantial pillars of Reaſon 
and Fact. Such is the nature &f all his arguments of | in- 
timidation in favour of an Union. 


I once 
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T once heard it raundly aſſerted, that if the Houſes of 
Lords and Commons ſhould agree on a bill for ſubverting 
the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ireland, His Majeſty, not- 
withſtanding his Coronation Oath, would be bound to give 
it the Royal allent, and thereby eſtabliſh it as a law, be- 
cauſe his Coronation Oath in all particulars is ſo to be 
conſtrued, that it is not binding againſt the opinion of the 
two Houſes, I never can agree with ſuch reaſoning—1 
cannot find any ſuch ſaving in the Coronation Oath: it is 
an abſolute Oatn; and I never can allow that the two 
Houſes of Parliament have any ſuch power, as that of 
| diſpenſing with the obligations of .poſitive Oaths : I be- 
lieve and hope, that the Parliament never will aſſume 7 
power of abſolving from the obſervance of Oaths : 
would thereby aſſume the power arrogated by the bigs, 
which is ſo much and ſo juſtly reprobated by all good 
Chriſtians. And as His Majeſty is bound by his Coro- 
nation Oath inviolably to maintain the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion as it is now-eſtabliſhed.in Ireland, ſo is he bound to 
reſiſt all conceſſions of privileges to any claſs of his ſub- 
jects, which would impair or weaken that eſtabliſhment ; 
though perhaps they would not be at firſt attended, or 
immediately followed, by its total ſubverſion. 


This Gentleman has alſo ſtated very erroneouſly, as A 
known hiſtorical fact, that the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
was framed with the ſole view of excluding Roman Ca- 
tholics. The fact is quite otherwiſe : the aſſertion is a 
lander on the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, invented by our 
modern Jacobin Reformers of Parliament; and is refuted 
by all hiſtory and records. (See Carte's Hiſtory of the 
Duke of Ormond, Pages 11. 13. 18. 19.) Tam ſur- 


priſed 
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priſed that he could be hurried into ſuch ſtrange miil akes ; 
I have heretofore fully refuted this aſſertion, in my © An- 
ſwer to Mr. Grattan's Addreſs, from undoubted authority 
of hiſtory and records; and any perſon who wiſhes to be 
informed on this head, may be ſatisfied by reading part of 
that anſwer, under the title of Remarks on Mr. Grattan's 
Account of the Creation of Boroughs.“ Romaniſts were 
excluded from Parliament by teſts impoſed by Ads of 
Parliament: a demonſtration, if Hiſtory had been ſilent 
on the point, that the Houſe of Commons was framed an- 
tecedent to the excluſion of Romaniſts : and theſe teſts 
were impoſed from neceſſity; the Romaniſls by rebel. 
lions and maſſacres, which had their origin in their re- 
ligious principles, having proved the impracticability of 
communicating the ſupreme authority of the State with 
them. Romaniſts are excluded from ſeats in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain by the impoſition of the ſame teſt 
oaths. Will this Gentleman aſſert, that the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons was framed with the ſole view of excluding 
| Romaniſts ? He has many other objectionable paſſages in 
his pamphlet, of which his antagoniſt, the writer of 
© The Caſe of Ireland Re-conſidered,” has not failed to take 
the advantage: I am very ſorry that the merit of many 
excellent arguments in favour of an Union contained in 
it ſhould be leſſened by ſuch crudities ; particularly as 1 
have a great reſpe& and eſteem for the ſuppoſed author 
= of it: and I would not have taken any notice of his 
pamphlet, except to commend it, had not his antagoniſt 
availed himſelf of the miſtakes and miſtatements i in it, and | 
thereby put me to the neceſſity, in expoſing his miſ- 
chievous poſitions, of animadverting in ſome degree on 
this performance, 
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Tt is now time to refute the parts of the Romiſh au- 
thor's pamphlet, in which he attempts, rather to inſi- 
nuate than prove, that the tate Rebellion in Ireland was 
not a Romiſh Rebellion. He knew if he ventured to 
make ſuch an aſſertion directly, he laid himſelf open to 
direct refutation, and provoked it: he therefore choſe ra- 
ther to make uſe of a mode of deſultory argument on this 
weak ſide of his defence of Iriſh Romaniſts, from the too 
well founded objections to their pretenſions, ariſing from 
their open acts of hoſtility againſt their Proteſtant country- 
men, by ajming detached ftrokes of accuſation againſt 
ſome reputed Proteſtants, who were concerned in the Re- 
bellion. This mode of defence of his party is contrary to 
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che general tenour of his argument; which is, that the 


Iriſh Romaniſts are excluded from equal privileges with 
their fellow ſubjects, that their number and property en- 
title them to theſe privileges, that the excluſion therefrom 
warrants their hoſtility to the State, and that their propen- 
ſity to ſuch hoſtility will continue as long as the excluſion, 
and will break out into open acts of violence on every pro- 
per opportunity, and that the late Rebellion was the con- 
ſequence of ſuch excluſion; thereby in fact admitting, 


that it was a Romiſh Rebellion. In page 22 he has the 


following paragraph : * No doubt a connexion with 
France has lately been renewed, but thoſe who took the 
lead in it were of all deſcriptions, but perſons chiefly 
$ Preſbyterians and Proteſtants; of five men who com- 


© poſed the (Iriſh) Directory, four were Proteſtants, al- 


though of any other five men in the country, four were 
« Catholics.” In page 11 he thus writes: May not the 
* preſent misfortunes of Ireland be rather aſcribed to the 
© efforts of a party (the Proteſtants) to force on us again 
our childiſh trammels which we had outgrown ? This 


© accounts. 
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accounts for the union of all deſcriptions of men in 
© the late oppoſition to Government It is worthy of 
notice, that he ſtyles ' Rebellion, Oppoſition to Govern- 
ment; ſo indeed it is with a vengeance ! In page 47 is 
the following obſervation : It is difficult to compre. 
* hend the wiſdom of that ſyſtem, which drove Proteſtant, 
« e and Catholic, into a deſperate union againſt 
* it,” There are many other ſtrokes of the ſame nature 


diſperſed through his pamphlet. To begin with the firſt 
aſſertion; that of the Iriſh DireQory four were Proteſtanes, 
and only one Romaniſt ; the truth is, there was not one 
of the five a Proteſtant : four of them were profeſſed 
Deiſts or Atheiſts, diſciples of Mr. Thomas Paine; and 
the fifth, M*Nevin, was a bigoted Romaniſt: he de- 


clared indeed, on his examination before the. Committee 


of the Houſe of Lords, that he and his party meant to 

ſubvert the preſent Proteſtant Church Eſtabliſhment, and 
Not to eſtabliſh any religion in its room, but he well knew 
that the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ire- 
land would of itfelf be the eſtabliſhment of Popery. 
There was not one Proteſtant engaged in the Rebellion, 
except a few of the meaneſt of the Diſſenting claſs, in a 
corner of the North of Ireland, unleſs the avowed diſ- 
ciples of Mr. Paine are to be accounted Proteſtants, Theſe 


Diſſenters were ſeduced into it, by plauſible pretences of 


Reform of Parliament and Abolition of Tithes : but the 


barbarous condu of the Leinſter Rebels, in maſſacring 


all Proteſtants they could lay their hands on in cold blood, 


ſoon convinced them of their error; and one of their 
leaders, an attorney by profeſſion, being taken and 


hanged, at his execution declared that he and his 


party were then fully convinced, if they had ſucceeded, 
that they muſt have fought the battle over again; that 
5 is, 
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is, that they would have to fight their Romiſh confe- 
derates, who they perceived intended to deftroy all 
Proteſtants. A great proportion of the Inſurgents in 
the North were Romaniſts; for in both the counties of 
Down and Antrim, in which the Northern Inſurrection 
happened, there are many Romiſh inhabitants. This 


Inſurre ion was very ſpeedily quelled. The leaders of 


the Diſſenters concerned in it were all notorious ſectaries, 
— Arians, Socinians, or Deiſts; there was not one real 
Chriſtian Diſſenter engaged in it, except a very few of 


the meaneſt of the people, who were cheated into it in 


the manner I have already mentioned, All Proteſtant 
Diſſenters of any account, who were real Chriſtians, 
joined heart and hand with the Proteſtants of the Eftabliſh- 


ment throughout the nation, and fought courageouſly 


againſt the Inſurgents. 


The great ſtrength of the Rebels lay in the province 
of Leinſter, and they were to a man Romaniſts, except 
about ſix, who were profeſſed Painites. Mr. Bagenal 
Harvey was one of theſe. A few days before the Rebel- 


lion broke out he had been arreſted on a charge "* 


Treaſon, by order of Government, and was confined in 
the gaol of Wexſoid. When the Rebels got poſſeſſion 
of that town, ſoon after the commencement of the In- 
ſurreion, they liberated Mr, Harvey; and as he was a 
man of ſome eſtate and intereſt in the county, they choſe 
him for a nominal leader only, and he marched with 
them to the attack of Roſs. His command was merely 
nominal: he never had any <JeQtual authority among 
them. As ſoon as they were defeated at Roſs, they de- 


poſed him, and choſe a Romiſi Farmer, one Roach, 


ho had been the permanent Serjeant of a Yeomanry 


Corps, 
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Corps, and had deſerted, one of their Generals; together 
with a number of others, all Romaniſts, to wit, Sutton, 
Fitzgerald, Parry, Hay, Roach, and Murphy, the two 
laſt Romiſh Prieſts, and many other Prieſts. They firſt 
aſſembled in the county of Wexford, By pariſhes, at the 
reſpective Romiſh chapels, and were generally headed by 
their Prieſts. Mr. Harvey, when he ſaw them com- 


mence the maſſacre of the Proteſtants, which he was 


unable to prevent, ſpoke feelingly, to a friend he hap- 


pened to fall in with, of his own ſituation 2.6 T fee now 


my folly,” ſaid he, © in embarking in this cauſe with 
* theſe people: if they ſucceed, I ſhall be murdered by 
them; if they are defeated, I ſhall be hanged.” 


The aggregate body of the Leinſter Rebels, all Ro- 


maniſts, aſſembled in the county of Wexford. Their 


defeats and diſperſion I have already ſtated. T heir bar- 
barity was not exceeded by their inhuman forefathers in 


the maſſacre of the Proteſtants in the year 1641. The 
dioceſe of Ferns, in which this Rebellion broke out, was 
remarkable for a very pious, regular, and reſident body | 
of Proteſtant Clergy. The Biſhop was almoſt always | 
reſident, and had not for many years abſented himſelf | 
from the dioceſe for a fortnight in each year, previous to 
1798, though his reſidence was within fiſty miles of the 
city of Dublin, He attended to his epiſcopal duty, in 


every branch of it, with the greateſt zeal and activity. 


In this calamitous year of Rebellion, he had, _ contrary | 
to his uſual cuſtom, reſided in Dublin about two months, 
immediately previous to its breaking out; and was at 
that time, very fortunately for himſelf and his family, 
abſent from Ferns ; otherwiſe he would have certainly I 
Alen « facriice ts; the bigored tory of the Relic, - Ther 
were 
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were therefore obliged to content themſelves with the 
plunder and dilapidation of his houſe, which had been 


but lately erected, and on which he and his predeceſſor 


had expended above ten thouſand pounds. They burned 
his library, and deſtroyed his furniture. On the firſt 


burſt of the Inſurrection, the Rebels murdered, in the 


moſt barbarous manner, all the Proteſtant Clergymen 
they could lay their hands on. The Rev. Meſſts. 
Turner, Burrowes, Throke, Pentland, and Heydon, 


fell ſacrifices to their ſanguinary bigotry. They in ſome 


days after took the Reverend Mr. Owen. priſoner : they 


| tortured him, and he was thereby for ſome time bereft 
of his reaſon. His life was ſpared by ſome accident, as 


was that of the Reverend Mr, Francis, who, notwith- 
ſanding, was ſo much reduced by famine (the Rebels hav- 
ing for many days allowed him no ſubſiſtence but ſome 
potatoes which had been cut into picces for the purpoſe 
of planting), that he died ſhortly after he was delivered 


from them. They cauſed their Priefts to baptize two 


or three other Proteſtant Clergymen who had fallen into 
their hands, and their lives were ſpared on their ſubmit- 
ting to have ſuch a ceremony performed upon them ; 


the Rebels eſteeming ſuch ſubmiſſion an abjuration of 


their religion, and an adoption into the Romith Church. 


The Reverend Mr. Heydon, already mentioned, was a 


native of the county of Wexford, had ſpent almoſt his 
whole life there, was near eighty years of age, and 
was as Charitable a man, and as much eſteemed, as 
any in the county. The Rebels iniſted that he ſhould 
ſubmit to be baptized, which he declining to do, they 
immediately pierced him with their pikes, and he fell 


| dead in the preſence of his wife: they ſtripped his body, 


ad it lay expoſed in the ſtreets of Fnniſcorthy for nine 
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days, till it was almoſt devoured: by the ſwine. Some 
of the Rebels, leſs ferocious than the others, buried the 
body privately at night in the church- yard: the next day 
others of them dug it up, and flung it into the ſtreet, 


Such was the fate of this ancient Clergyman, as reſpeg. | 


able in his profeſſion as any either in Great Britain or 
Ireland, who ſeemed to be beloved, and deſerved to be 
ſo, by all his pariſhioners, whether Proteſtants or Ro. 
maniſts. Moſt of the other Proteſtant Clergymen in the 
dioceſe were lucky enough to eſcape from theſe barha. 


rians, ſome of them in open boats, acroſs the channel 


into Wales, carrying nothing with them but the clothes 
on their backs; they all loſt their properties, which were 
ſeized on as plunder by the Rebels. 


Previous to the battle of Roſs, the Rebels had collected 
all the Proteſtants, men, women, and children, they 
could lay their hands on, in their march from Wexford to 


the battle. Theſe they left priſoners in the cuſtody of 


one of their captains, a farmer, of the name of Murphy, 
at the houſe of Mr. King, a Proteſtant gentleman (who 


luckily eſcaped from their fury), at a place called Scollo- 


bogue, ſome miles diſtant from Roſs. About ſixty men 


were confined in the manſion-houſe, and the reſt, men, 


women, and children, to the number of one hundred 


and eighty- five, in the adjacent barn. On the day of 


the battle of Roſs, the Rebels diſpatched a meſſenger to 
Murphy, to deſire him, in the name of their General, 
to put all the priſoners to death, as the King's troops 
were getting the better, and the priſoners would eſcape. 


Murphy at firſt heſitated, and deſired a written order to 


warrant this barbarous execution; but a ſecond meſſage, 
to the ſame effect, was ſhortly after delivered to him 
Ry 1 8 from 
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fom Murphy, a Romiſh Prieſt, and one of the Rebel Com- 
manders, with which latter order the Captain and his gang, 
conſiſting of about three hundred, determined to comply. 


| The ſixty men were firſt brought out of the manſion- 
| houſe, man by man, and all ſhot, or murdered by the 


ſtabs of pikes, in the front of the houſe, except two, 
whom Murphy, for ſome reaſon or other, ſpared. The 
Rebels determined to make ſhorter work with the 
people in the. barn, the majority of whom were women 
and children: they ſurrounded it, piled combuſtibles 
about it, and ſet it on fire. The encloſed victims en- 
deavoured to force the doors : their barbarous execu- 


tioners kept up an inceſſant fire of muſketry upon them, 
and killed all who ſhewed their heads. The doors were 


divided in the middle, ſo that the upper parts were open 
whilſt the lower parts were cloſed, The Rebels threw 
numberleſs ſheaves of ſtraw, all in flames, into the barn 


at theſe apertures. One unhappy woman had a child in 


her arms, which ſhe was ſuckling : finding death in- 


evitable, ſhe put the child out over the lower part of 
one of the doors, in hopes that ſome of theſe barbarians 
might have ſome ſparks of humanity yet twinkling in 
their boſoms, and would ſave the life of the infant. She 


was diſappointed : the child was immediately transfixed 


with a ſpear, and lifted. up on the end of it, writhing 
with torture. This action was loudly applauded by the 
ſurrounding Rebels! Their ſhouts of triumphant ex- 


ultation rent the air! T he whole number encloſed in 
dhe barn were either ſhot dead at the doors, attempting 
F to force their way out, or conſumed within it. 


In the town of Wexford, the Rebels had ſeized a 
numberof Proteſtants, whom they confined in the gaol. 
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Out of theſe they daily, during the continuance of th, 
Rebellion, ſele ded a few, and murdered them with greq 
parade in the moſt public part of the town ; generally 
marching them under ſtrong guards through the ſtreet; 
to the end of the bridge, military muſic attending, and 
playing a dead march; charging them with no crime 
whatſoever, except that they were heretics irreclaimable. 
At the end of the bridge they were put on their knees, 
immediately pierced with pikes, and their bodies thrown 
into the river, which is there deep and broad. But on 
the day of the deciſive battle of Vinegar Hill, diſtant only 
eleven miles from Wexford, the Rebels in the town de- 
termined to murder all their priſoners ; and on that day þ 
they conducted eighty-ſix proteſtants from the gaol to 
the bridge, marching them by ſixteen or eighteen at a 
time, with muſic playing a dead march, and there mu- 
dered them all with their pikes. The Rebel who ſhowed | 
himſelf moſt active in this butchery was celebrated by 
t 


the reſt as a Hero, who never winced at running a Heretic 

through the lody. Such were their expreſſions! The 
remaining priſoners, men, women, and children, were | 

_ doomed to laughter on the next day; but a party of the 
King's troops in the morning ruſhed ſuddenly into the 
town : the Rebels ſought their ſafety in flight, and the 
lives of upwards of three hundred Proteſtants were ſaved. | 
All the facts I have above mentioned of the barbarities 
committed by the Rebels, are notorious, and have been | 
proved on the oaths of the moſt reſpectable witneſſes, | 
on the trials of ſeveral Rebels, who have been convicted 
of having been concerned in theſe maſſacres. It is in 
vain for Romiſh writers to deny them: they dare not 
attempt it in Ireland, where all people are perfeAly | 
acquainted with the aboye circumſtances. This Romiſh | 
| writer 


. 


„ 
writer has publiſhed his inſidious pamphlet in England; 
it is calculated for that meridian; he hoped to impoſe 
on the credulity of ſtrangers; and even there he had not 


aſſurance peremptorily to aſſert that it was not a Romiſn 


Rebellion, — he only ſtrongly infinuates that it was not. 


The Inſurgents in the two counties of Antrim and 


Down were partly Proteſtant Diſſenters of the loweſt 


claſs, and partly Romaniſts. They were few in number, 


| feeble in their operations, and were ſpeedily diſperſed. 
| They committed no maſſacres, becauſe the Romaniſts 


among them were obliged to conceal their ſanguinary 
projets from the Proteſtant Diſſenters aſſociated with 
them, and whom they had drawn into the Rebellion by 
holding forth to them the ſcheme of a Democratic Re- 
public, and the ſubverſion of the Church Eſtabliſhment. 
Theſe Inſurgents in the North, of different religious 
perſuaſions, had different views, which they ſtudiouſly 
concealed from each other. The Diſſenters among them 
thought they were making tools of the Romaniſts, to 


aſſiſt in the overthrow of the Eſtabliſhment in Church 


and State, and the ſubſtitution of a Republic; believing 
that they would be able to ſecure the political power in 
ſuch a State to themſelves, and introduce that ſpecies of 
religious perſuaſion which, in the days of Cromwell, 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Independency, throughout 
the nation: their principal leaders were diſguiſed Atheiſts. 
The Romaniſts, on the other hand, thought, and with 


much more reaſon, that they were making tools of the 


Diſſenters, by inducing them to aſſiſt in the ſubverſign 
of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Church and Stats, 
and the ſubſtitution of a Democratic Republic; becaute 
they knew that ſuch 2 project could not be carried into 

execution 
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event of the ſucceſs of ſuch projeòs; becauſe the Pro. 
teſtant Diſſenters in Ireland do not amount to one-eighth 


— 


(is 


execution but by the extirpation of all the Iriſh Proteſt. 


ants of the Eſtabliſhment, and a Separation from Grey 
Britain, for ages the favourite purſuits of Iriſh Roman. 
iſts ; and they faw plainly enough that the whole political 
power of the nation muſt fall into their hands, in the 


part of the Romaniſts in number; and in a Democratic 


Republic, fuch a ſmall ſection of the people, bereft of 
the ſupport of the Proteſtants of the Eſtabliſhment, and 


of Great Britain, could have very little political influ- 


ence, if they were even ſuffered to remain in the coun- 
try, which, from the religious tenets of the Romaniſts, 


is highly improbable. The Romaniſts know alſo, that 
the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment would of 
itſelf be a ſubſtitution of a Romiſh, without further 


trouble; for, from the religious tenets of the Romiſh | 


Faith, its votaries are bound to pay their tithes to their 
reſpective Pariſh Prieſts, without the ſanction of any 
temporal law whatſoever; and hence it is, that all laws 
enforcing the payment of tithes to Proteſtant Clergymen 


by them are accounted impious, and the exaQtion of ſuch 


payment a ſacrilege; which tenct of itſelf will for ever 
render them irreconcilable enemies to a Proteflant Ejtabliſh- 


ment. Hence their Clergy, by the ſucceſs. of their de- 
ſigns, would be immediately put into poſſeſſion of all the 
tithes of the nation. Add to this the immenſe ſums 


which the Romiſh Clergy levy on their Laity from Con- 
feſſions, from Indulgences, from the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, from Diſpenſations, and other concomitants of 


their ſuperſtition, reprobated by the Proteſtant doctrines; 


and it will be eaſily ſeen, that it would not be neceſſary, 


on the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Church Eſtabliſhment, 
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to ſecure, by temporal laws, any particular endowment 
for the ſupport of the Romiſh Clergy; and that, even in 


their preſent condition, they levy a very ample ſubſiſtence 
on their people. 


The horrible cruelties exerciſed by the great body of 
the Rebels in Leinſter on the Proteſtants, ſoon alarmed 
the few Diſſenters, confederates of the Romiſh Inſur- 
getits in the North. They immediately ſaw into the 
real deſign of their new allies; and withdrawing them- 
ſelves from a conſpiracy which, they clearly perceived, 
would in its ſucceſs be attended with their own deſtruc- 
tion, all projeAs of Rebellion vaniſhed in the province of 
Ulfter. Rebellion there was but partially entertained; it 
never had very numerous partiſans: the flame, thus feeble, 
was eaſily quenched, never to be re-kindled; and the people 
have returned to their accuſtomed induſtrious purſuits. 
The great ſtrength of the Rebellion lay in the province 
of Leinſter. The whole maſs of the Romiſh inhabit- 
ants of the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, Kildare, 
and Catlow, rofe at once. Many inhabitants of the 
adjacent counties, particularly of Meath and Dublin, 
of the ſame religious perſuaſion, joined them. Their 
number in arms at one time amounted to upwards of 
fifty thouſand men. Confiding 1 in this ſtrength, they did 
not think it neceſſary to conceal their deſigns of extir- 
pating the Proteſtants : the exciſion of all Heretics they, 
on the contrary, proclaimed to be their object and inten- 


tion; and evinced, by their actions, the lincerity of this | 
declaration. | 


's So early as the year 1792, the Iriſh Romaniſts had 
t, projected this Rebellion, and commenced their operations 
to preparative of it. In that year, a Secret Committee of 


(Fig 


them, which had befare for ſome years privately aſſembled. 
in Dublin, determined to take deciſive ſteps towards com- - 


bining their whole collected power throughout the nation, 1 
and making one united effort to ſeparate the nation from pteſe 
Great Britain, ſubvert the Monarchy, and eſtabliſh a Ro- of Fe 
miſh Democratic Republic in Ireland, under the protection por 
of France, which encouraged. them to the attempt, and. 1 
whoſe anarchical ſchemes they reſolved to adopt. The cont 
' ſucceſs of the F rench Revolutioniſts inſpired them with hall 
hopes of ſimilar ſucceſs; and ſome popular charaQers Caft 
in England and Ireland appeared publicly as their abeitors, \(for 
particularly Mr. Edmund Burke, who diſpatched his ſm vert 
to Ireland to act as their agent, in which capacity he city 
exerted himſelf with great zeal and activity. They 7 Þ 


were thus emboldened to adopt very daring and open. au 
meaſures for carrying their project into execution. With 


vert 
this view a Romiſh merchant in Dublin, one of, this ah 
private Society, iſſued a kind of writs for the election of nap 


à general Repreſentative Aſſembly of the Iriſh Roman- Cat 
iſts, to meet at a certain day in the city of Dublin, there 
>. deliberate on the intereſts of that body, and to con- 
cert proper methods for what was ſtyled the Eman- 
cipation of the Romaniſts. Theſe writs were directed teſt 
to the Romiſh Pariſh Prieſts throughout the kingdom, 
who were to ſuperintend the execution of them. They 
were executed in the following manner: The Romiſh in- 
_ babitants of each pariſh were ſummoned by the Prieſt to I cc 
meet at the Romiſh chapel; and there two deputies were 
elected by the majority of the votes of the adults of the the 
whole congregation without diſtinction. "Theſe deputies 7 
| met the deputies of all the pariſhes of a barony or bun- 
| dred, at an appointed time and place, and elected, by th 
| plurality of votes, two deputies for the barony from 


of among | 


E 
among themſelves. Theſe two baronial deputies met, 


at a certain time and place, the other baronial deputies, 
and elected two deputies from among themſelves, as re- 


preſentatives of the county. The ſame mode of eleQion ' 


of repreſentatives was purſued in cities and towns cor- 
porate, Theſe repreſentatives met at the Taylors? Hall, 
in the city of Dublin, appointed proper officers, and 
continued fitting for many weeks, with the doors of the 
hall carefully cloſed and guarded, within a furlong of the 
Caftle of Dublin, the reſidence of the Viceroy. Their 


aſſembling was open and notorious: their deliberations 


were kept profoundly ſecret. The Magiſtracy of the 
city of Dublin would have immediately diſperſed this 


unlawful aſſembly, which, in imitation: of the French, 
aſſumed the title of the Catholic Convention; but the Go- 
yernment declined to warrant or countenance ſuch ex- 
ettion of the Police. This Convention compoſed a 


paper, which they ſtyled the Petition of the Roman 


Catholics of Ireland to His Majeſty, which is one en- 
tire ſyſtem of the moſt audacious and groundleſs falſe- 
hoods and miſrepreſentations that was ever framed : it is 


a virulent and malicious invective and libel on the Pro- 


teſtants of Ireland and the eſtabliſhed Government, ard 
a forgery of grievances of Iriſh Romaniſts which never 
exiſted, They at length cloſed their ſeſſion, firſt elect- 
ing nine of their members to compoſe a permanent 
Council of Iriſh Traitors. This they ſtyled the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Of 
theſe M*Nevin, their Ambaſſador to the French Di- 


rectory, was the chief. They levied great ſums of 
money by à regular aſſeſſment, which they impoſed on 


the Iriſh Romaniſts, and to which they univerſally ſub- 


mitted. 1557 ſent a deputation to Belfaſt, to ſeduce the 
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Proteſtant Diſſenters there to enter into a confederacy 
with them, for the annihilation of the Conſtitution, un- 
der pretence of a co-operation for a Reform of the Re. 
preſentation in Parliament; and to the operations of 


that Deputation is the late feeble Northern Inſurrection, 


which I have mentioned, to be aſcribed. They ap- 


pointed deputies to preſent the flagitious libel, which 
they ſtyled a Petition to His Majeſty; and: ſo great was- 
the influence of Mr. Burke in England at. that time, that 


he procured ther introduction of theſe Deputies to His 
Majeſty, by oe {\the Secretaries of State; and they. 
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of this Committee of Nine. They were ſelected out of 


the Repreſentatives. choſen by them all in the manner I 


have mentioned, and appointed by the votes of that whole: 


body to conduct the projets and ſchemes of the Iriſh Ro- 


maniſts; they are therefore to be conſidered as their exiſting 
Repreſentatives, and they have acted as ſuch ever ſince, 
till the breaking out of the Rebellion. One of them, 
M Nevin, was the moſt. ye diplomatic member of the 


Iriſh Directory. | 
In the year 1795, when Earl Fitzwilliam was ap- 
pointed Lord: Lieutenant of Ireland, the Committee of 


Nine determined that the whole maſs of Triſh Romaniſts 
| ſhould preſent a Petition to Parliament, praying, or 
rather demanding, what they ſtyled Emancipation ; that 
is, the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State. They publiſhed a precedent of ſuch 
a Petition in the 7 Newſpapers, and ſent out their 


mandate 


Io the ſame influence is juſtly. | 


4 %% 
mandate to all of their perſuaſion in every part of Ireland, 
commanding them to ſend up Petitions, drawn after that 
model, to be preſented to Parliament, ſigned by them in 
every diſtrict. This mandate was immediately. complied 
with by the whole body. The aſſeſſments of the Con- 


vention have been always regularly paid to the Trea- 


ſurer, one of the Nine; and the Romiſh body through- 
out Ireland regularly correſponded with their Secretary 
M Cormick, till he fled out of the kingdom, to eſcape 
puniſhment for his treaſon, ſome: time after the com- 


mencement of the Rebellion. The Committee of Nine 


called a general meeting of the Iriſh Romanifts on the 


recall of Earl Fitz william. T hey met at a Romith 


chapel in Dublin. Several ſeditious | ſpeeches were 
ſpoken at this aſſembly. by M*Nevm, *Keough, and 
Ryan, three members of the Committee of Nine; and 
by Lewins, their prefent Ambaſſador at Paris; and 
very ſeditious reſolutions were entered into by them, and 


the whole aſſembly. All theſe Speeches and Reſolutions 


the Committee publiſhed in ſeveral Newſpapers both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. In one of the Reſolutions 
agreed to by the whole body, they voted their moſt 
grateful thanks for his ſervices, and fifteen hundred 
pounds for his trouble, to Theobald Wolfe Tone, as 
one of their agents. He was at this time 2 traitor, in 
correſpondence with the French Convention, and em- 


ployed by them to raiſe a Rebellion i in Ireland. He was 


ſince taken by Sir John Borlaſe Warren's ſquadron, 
coming to invade Ireland with a French army, and having 
a French commiſſion in his pocket, he was convicted 
of high treaſon, and ordered for execution; but on the 


morning of the day appointed for his execution he cut 
his own throat. His brother, Matthew Tone, was 
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hanged and quartered for the ſame crime. Ia anthy 
Reſolution, the Committee of Nine and their Aſſembly pledged 


themſelves, colletively and individually, to reſiſt even their 


Enmancipation, if propoſed to be conceded on the ignominiou 
terms of an acquieſcence in the fatal meaſure of an Lain 
with Great Britain. 
Of this Committee of Nine, M*Nevin and Sweetman 
are now confined, as profeſſed traitors, at Fort George 
in Scotland; Ryan is dead; Keough and M*Cormick 
have found it prudent to withdraw out of the kingdom; 
another was long confined on ſuſpicion of treaſon, but 
has been lately liberated by the clemency of the Marquis 
Cornwallis. It is however generally believed that 
their places have been duly filled up, and that a Com- 
mittee of Nine, as the Repreſentative of the whole 
maſs of Iriſh Romaniſts, ſtill ſubſiſts, maintains its au- 
thority over that body, and continues its operations. 


From the detail of the Riſe and Progreſs of the late 
Rebellion, here faithfully given, it muſt be clear to every 
diſpaſſionate perſon, that it was a Romiſh Rebellion, and 
that it was hatched by the Romiſh Convention. But it 

may not be amiſs here to inſert ſome quotations from 
the Reports of the Secret Committee of the Britiſh and 
Iriſh Houſes of Lords reſpecting it. In the? Report of 
* the Committee of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords? (page 2) is 
the following paragraph: During that period? (1792 
and 1793) very conſiderable ſums of money were 
© levied upon the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, 
© under the authority of a Committee of perſons of that 


© perſuaſion, who then aſſumed, and ſeemed in a great | 


degree to ſucceed in the government and direction of 


6 the | 
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© the whole body of Iriſh Catholics.' Ibidem, page 4. 


We bave taken up the detail of it from that period” 
(1795 and 1796), * when the conſpiracy was ſo matured 


* as to have for its avowed object the array and levy of 
*a regular military force in every part of the kingdom, 


for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the French, if they ſhould 


be enabled to make a deſcent upon this country; or, if 
: foreign aſſiſtance could not be procured, of making a 


general inſurreQtion, in the hope of ſubverting the 
© Monarchy and Eecleſiaſtical Eſtablithment, of ſeizing 
s the perſons and confiſcating the property of His Ma- 


« jeſty's loyal ſubjects, and of eſtabliſning a Republi- 
can Government guaranteed by the power of France. 
And ibidem, pages 10, 11, 12, may be ſeen an account 
of the negotiations of M“ Nevin, one of the Committee 


of Nine, with the French N to which refer 
the reader. 


In the © Report of the Secret Committee of the Houſe 
of Commons of Great Britain,” ſe&. 2, page 10, is the 


following paſſage : © The conſpirators in Ireland, unqueſ- 


* tionably, always meditated the complete ſeparation of 
that country from Great Britain.” The Report then 
adverts to the Society of United Iriſbmen, which it ſtates to 


have been inſtituted in the year 1791. And here it is 
proper to ſtate, that the Romiſh Convention already 


mentioned was aſſembled in the year 1792, and that 
almoſt the whole of its members, if not the whole, were 
United Iriſpmen that all the principal Romiſh leaders in 
the late Rebellion were members of this Convention ; 
and all of them, together with the whole maſs of the 
Inſurgents, United Iriſhmen. In the Report laſt men- 
tioned, ſect. 7, page 31, ee to the mutiny in the 

| Britiſh 
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Britiſh fleet, is the following paſlage : It appears that 
* oaths have been tendered by the Mutineers to the crew 
© to be United Iriſhmen, equal to their brethren in Ire. 


land, and have nothing to do with the King or his 


Government: that they have acted in the profeſſed 
* expeQaation of aſſiſtance from France, with the expreſs 
© view of co-operating for the expulſion of the Proteſt. 
* ants from Ireland, and the erection of a Romiſh Ca- 
© tholic Government. On another occaſion the Oath has 


been as follows: I ſwear to be true to the free and 
' © united Iriſh, who are now fighting our cauſe againſt 
© Tyrants and Oppreſſors, and to defend their 11ghts to 
c the laſt drop of my blood, and to keep all ſecret: and 
l do agree to carry the ſhip into Breſt, the next time 
the ſhip looks out a-head at ſea, and to kill every offi- 


cer and man that ſhall hinder us, except the Maſter; 


c and to hoiſt a green enſign with a harp in it, and afier- 
©.wards to kill and deſtroy the Proteflants.” Ibid. page 32. 


* Your Committee have no heſitation in ſtating on the 


* cleareſt proof, ſtrongly confirmed by recent circum- 
29 ſtances, that among the various bodies inlifted in any part 


© of Great Britain for the purpoſes of ſedition and trea- 
* ſon, the ſocieties which have been formed by the 


United Iriſhmen in this country are in all reſpeQs the 
© moſt ſormidable, particularly at the preſent moment ; 
© whether conſidered with a view to their combination, 


© their actual numbers, or the atrocious nature of the 
* deſigns, of which they are preparing, in a very ſhort 
© time, to attempt the execution, in direct co-operation 


„with France. The danger to be apprehended from 


© theſe Societies is much increaſed, from the conſtant 
communication which they maintain with the Societies 


in Ireland, their mutual confidence 1 in each other, and 


* the 


„ 


« the alarming circumſtance of their being at this ma- 
«© ment ſubje& to the ſame ſecret dire ion, and the ſame 
« chiefs.” 


This © Report of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons! was 
ordered to be printed fo late as the 15th of March 1799. 
And it is here worthy to be noted, that Mr. Tone, al- 
ready mentioned, who 1s acknowledged to have been 
Agent of the Romiſh Convention in the year 1792, by 


their Permanent Committee, was the founder of the So- 


ciety of United Iriſhmen in the year 1791; and it is pretty 
evident that the Romiſh Convention was only an aſſembly 
of the moſt conſiderable amongſt the perſonages which 


compoſed the Society of United Iriſhmen;—a ſpecies of 


florilegium of that holy brotherhood ! 
C 
It is now time to inquire what it is which induces 


Iriſh Romaniſts to act ſo ferociouſly, and to thirſt ſo in- 


fatiably for the blood of their Proteſtant icliow-ſubjeQts ; 
a thirſt at this moment as unquenchable as in the year 


1641, the era of the horrible Iriſh maſſacrce! It cannot 


ariie from the hatred of the native Iriſh to the Britiſh 


Colony, contracted from the tyranny of the Colony ex- 


erciſed over the natives, as is with equal effrontery and 
ſalſehood afſerted by the author of the pamphlet entitled, 
* Conjiderations on the State of public & Fairs in the Year 
' 1799. Jreland;” for at preſent, and for many years 
back, the native Iriſh, and the Britiſh, who from time to 


ume migratcd into Ireland and ſettled there, are ſo in- 


termixed that no ſuch diſtinction as Native and Coloniſt 


can properly be ſaid now to remain in the kingdom; 
ſive that in ſome mountainous parts of the province of 


Connaught, and in the mountains in the fouth of the 


counties 
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counties of Cork and Kerry, ſuch fuſion has not taken 
place in any conſiderable degree ; and in thoſe parts 
there was no Rebellion. In the counties in which the 
Rebellion raged, to wit, thoſe of Wexford, Wicklow, 
Carlow, Kildare, Meath, and Dublin, the majority of 
the peaſantry, if their original race is to be diſcovered 
by their names, is Britiſh. There are two baronies in 
the county of Wexford, v:z. thoſe of Forth and Bargy, 
entirely peopled by the deſcandants of old Engliſh 


ſettlers, who yet retain the old Engliſh language, as it 
was ſpoken in England in the time of Chaucer, and 


which is almoſt unintelligible to a modern Engliſhman, 
T hey are for the moſt part Romaniits at this day, and 


were very active Rebels. The Engliſh who ſettled in 


other parts of Ireland, previous to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, are ſo completely incorporated with the ori- 


ginal natives, that they cannot now be diſtingujſhed from | 


them by their language, cuſtoms, or manners ; the ſur- 


names of the reſpective families of them alone mark | 


their origin. They may be reputed natives ; and there | 
are few who retain Iriſh ſurnames through the nation, 


who have not Britiſh blood in their veins. 'The Romiſh 


inhabitants of Ireland called by Britiſh ſurnames, and 


generally reputed of Britiſh extradion, are the moſt | 
powerful portion of Iriſh Romaniſts in point of pro- 
perty. In the late Rebellion, almoſt all the leaders of 
the Rebels had Engliſh ſurnames, and the maſs of the 
Inſurgents was of the ſame deſcription; the Rebellion 
having raged in the parts of Ireland directly oppoſite to 
Britain, and chiefly in that part formerly called the Pale, | 


the principal ſeat of the ancient Engliſh Colony. Of } 


the Proteſtant inhabitants of Ireland, a large portion has 
Iriſh ſurnames, and may be therefore reputed of native 


Iriſh | 
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Iriſh extraQtion. In a word, the only real and ſpecific 

diſtinction of the inhabitants of Ireland in the preſent time 

is, that of Proteſtants and Romaniſts. The ſanguinary 

hoſtility of the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt the Iriſh Proteſ- 
tants cannot therefore be attributed to a national antipathy 
ſubſiſting between Natives and Coloniſts; and there is as 

little ground for aſcribing it to any peculiar propenſity of 
the people of Ireland to cruelty, greater than that of other 
nations. Oppreſſion they cannot reaſonably complain 
of; for the Iriſh Romaniſts enjoy a greater portion of 
civil liberty, than the moſt favoured ſubjeQs of any fo- 
reign nation on the face of the earth. There is there- 
fore no other reaſonable mode of accounting for it, but 
by an examination of the doctrines of their Religion: 
and whoever will attentively conſider the precepts of the 
Council of Lateran before quoted, reſpecting Hereſy, 
which they hold as a part of their creed, will there find 
the true ſources of all thoſe barbarities, and maſſacres of 
their fellow-ſubjeQs, which they have been guilty of. 
The legal puniſhment of Hereſy in the Britiſh dominions, 
during the domination of Popery, was burning alive : 
hence-the burning alive of the unfortunate Proteſtants in 
the barn at Scoilobogue, and the perſecution of them 


with fire and ſword in the late Rebellion. 'The Iriſh i 
Romaniſts committed nothing which they were not war- 


ranted, nay commanded, to commit, by the Council of 
Lateran; and it is remarkable, that at the times of their 
perpetrating the moſt atrocious cruelties, they always 
branded their victims with the opprobrious titie of He- 
Fetics. 


The Romaniſts in Ireland, whether aborigina', or 
of old Engliſh extra Aion, have always endeavoured to 
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ſhake off what they call the Engliſh yoke, that is, to ſe. 
parate themſelves from England; and this political prin- 
ciple has contributed more than any other circumſtance 
to keep them ſteady to the Romiſn perſuaſion, as being 
hoſtile to the Proteſtant faith, the Religion of Britain: 
their leaders juſtly enough conſidering that hoftility of 


Religions is a powerful cement of adverſe political par- 


ties, and a ftreng barrier againſt all treaty; and that Sepa- 
ration from Britain will be alwavs the. favourite purſuit 
of men who firmly believe that Britons are an accurſed 
race, reprobated by Heaven, the objects of Divine ven- 
geance, to be inflited on them on earth by the ſwords 


of the faithful; they therefore ſupport and propagate the 


Romiſh Faith, as they have always done, with all their 
power and influence. And to this political principle of 

Separation from Britain, as a firſt cauſe, may be traced 
the perſevering attachment of ſuch a number of the in- 
habitants of Ireland to the Romiſh Faith: and of that 
attachment their cruelty to their Proteſtant countrymen 18 
the immediate effect. 


I ſhall now take ſome notice of the ſtrictures thrown 


out, by the Author of © The Caſe of Ireland Re-conſidered,' 


on the Popery Code ſome time fince repealed in Ireland, 
The Author has ſummed up all the old common: place 
objections to that Code, advanced by the whole ſwarm 
of Romiſh ſcribblers, with all their exaggerations, ſince 
the enaQion of it. His objections I have already men- 
tioned ; they are principally contained in pages 4 and 34 
of his pamphlet. Notwithſtanding this Code has been 
for ſome years repealed, particularly all ſuch parts of 
it as he complains of, he again blazons forth its ſeve- 


city, for the purpoſe of giving a new edge t) the 4 
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weapons of his Romiſh countrymen (which he appre- 
| hends may have been ſomewhat blunted in the recent 
Rebellion and Maſſacre), and of miſleading the Engliſh 
nation into an unſounded opinion, that the Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts have been cruelly oppreſſed ; and that their recent 
Rebellion has been the effect of that oppreſſion, not re- 


forted to for remedy (the Code having been repealed hefore 


the Rebellion), but for revenge. It is neceſſary to make a 


few remarks on his ſtrictures, to ſhow how abſurd they 


are, and what little ground there is for them; ſo very 


little indeed, that there is ſufficient reaſon to belicve the 


writer to have been wholly unacquainted with the laws 


themſelves, and that he merely copied the obſervations 
he makes upon. them from others 


the laws of his country is manifeſt from more than 


one paſſage in his pamphlet. I ſhall give one remark- 


able inſtance - here of his want of knowledge of the 
laws. In page 41, obſerving on what he calls the 
Teſt Oaths, meaning the Oaths adminiſtered to every 
Member of Parliament when he takes his ſeat in the 


Houſe, he has the following. paſſage : Among chefs 


* Oaths I ſuppoſe is included that of Abjuration, which 
is as violent an inſult to the religion of our allies, 
* the firſt nations on the Continent of Europe, as the 


© abominable Oath of Hatred to Royalty ſet up as a 


« teſt in France, is to their form of government.” The 
Oath of Supremacy I have already mentioned : the 


Oath, ſtyled in our Statutes the Oath of Abjuration, is 
ſimply an oath, firſt, of Allegiance to His Majeſty ; next, 


of ſupport of the Settlement of the Crown, as limited | 
by an Act of Parliament, entitled, An Act for the fur— 


ther Limitation of the Crown, and better ſecuring the 
ys aud Liberties of the Subject ; and next an Oath 


abjuring 


. His 1gnorance of 
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abjuring all allegiance to the deſcendants of the late 
King James the Second. This Oath, together with the 
Oath of Supremacy, and a general Oath of Allegiance, 
are all the oaths enjoined to be taken by Members of 
Parliament. How contemptible then is the ignorance 
of this Author, who ſtates, that this Oath of Abjuration 
is a violent inſult to the religion of our allies, the firit 
nations in Europe ! 3 


The Iriſh Popery Code, which this Author complains 


of, was enacted after the acceſſion of King William 


and Queen Mary: not all at once, but from time to 
time, as ſeemed expedient, in ſeveral ſucceſſive Seſſions 
of the Iriſh Parliaments, from the 4th of William and 
Mary to the 8th of Anne incluſive, but chiefly in the 2d 
and 8th of Anne. 


| Chaſe any more durable intereſt in lands. It provided, 
that if the eldeſt ſon of a Romaniſt, having an eſtate in 


fee, conformed to the Proteſtant Religion, his father, 


from the time of his conformity, became tenant for lite 
of his eſtate, the fee veſted in the conforming ſon, ſub- 
ject to the debts and incumbrances, and the Lord Chan- 


cellor was empowered to charge the eſtate with fortunes 
for the younger children, not exceeding in the whole 


one-third of the full value of it. When a Romaniſt 


died ſeiſed of an eſtate in fee, if his eldeſt ſon did not 
conform to the Proteſtant Religion within a year and a 
day after his father's death (if he was then of full age, 
or, if then a minor, within a year and a day after he 
had attained his full age), the eſtate gavelled between him 
No Romaniſt could enjoy an of- 

: fice 


and his brothers. 


By this Code Romaniſts were prohi- 
bited to teach ſchool, and to take leaſes of lands for a 
longer term than thirty-one years, or to acquire by pur- | 


ice in the State, a commiſſion in the Army, or à ſeat 
in Parliament, without taking the Teſt Oaths. Theſe 
ate the parts of the Popery Code, whoſe dire effects on 


the Iriſh Romaniſts this Author ſo pathetically laments, 


and magnifies with ſuch monſtrous exaggeration. It is 
neceſſary here to remark, that theſe laws were all en- 
:2ed from abſolute neceſſity : that the reiterated rebel- 


lions, treaſons, and maſſacres of the Iriſh Romaniſts 


were the cauſes of their enaction: that they were en- 
ited after the Iriſh Romaniſts had been completely ſub- 


dued in a deſperate war, waged by them againſt their 


Proteſtant countrymen and the Engliſh nation, and 


undertaken by them, under the pretence of ſupporting + 
the title of an abdicated Monarch to the Crown ; but 


really for the purpoſe of ſeparating Ireland from Great 
Britain, and allying it with France: that in this war the 
nation was deſolated from one extremity to the other, 
as it had been frequently before in ſimilar precedent re- 
| bellions : that it became evidently detrimental to the State, 
to permit Iriſh Romaniſts to acquire landed eſtates, giv- 


ing them an intereſt in the country, which their avowed 


principles inevitably led them to uſe for the ſubverſion 


Romaniſts to rebellion and maſſacre was not the effeQ, 


the Popery Code to be the cauſe of Rebellions, when it 


ko 


of the State: that the incurable diſpoſition of the lriſn 


but the cauſe, of the Popery Code; for that diſpoſition 
ed them to the moſt Aagrant, cruel, and reiterated ads 
of rebeilion and maſſacre, before the enaction of that 
Code; and all other ways of preventing the repetition _ 
of ſuch horrible crimes had been found incffeQual : that 
this Author is guilty of the baſeſt deception, in ſtating 


was only the effect: that the parts of that Code, of 
which he complains, as provocations of Iriſh Romaniſts 
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children educated at the expenſe of the State, ſhould be 
inſtructed in the Religion of the State. But all other 


| This Author lates, that, by the repeated Popery Code, 


ference of the ſchoolmaſters with their religious opinions, 


century ago, for the education of the children of the 
poorer'claſs of Iriſh Romaniſts, who had the privilege 


E 
to Rebellion, were repealed, before the laſt Irifh rebel. 
lion and maſſacre; and conſequently could not be the 


cauſe of them: and it is no unfair deduction, that the 
re-enaction of a Code, which, while it continued to be 


a part of the law of the land, prevented Rebellion, 
may become neceſſary for the protection of the country 


from ſimilar future calamities. 


Romaniſts were excluded from Proteſtant Schools, This is 
a direct falſehood : Romaniſts, ſo far from being excluded 
from Proteſtant ſchools, were invited to them; every 
Proteſtant ſchool in the kingdom was always open to 
them; they might have freely reſorted thither for in- 
ſtruction in all kinds of learning, without any inter- 


Schools were eſtabliſhed by Government, above half a 


of ſending their children to theſe ſchools, if they thought 


fit, to be educated and maintained gratis: theſe ſchools 
are called Charter Schools, and the ſcholars are educated 


in the Proteſtant Religion, as it is but reaſonable that 


ſchools were as open to Romaniſts as to Proteſtants, 


without any reference to, or interſerence with, the reli- 


gious opinions of Romaniſts. The State has lately, but 


| before this Author publiſhed his pamphlet, thought fit 


to erect a mo! magnificent College, at an amazing ex- 
penſe, near Dublin, for the excluſive education of Ro- 
miſh rn whether wiſely or not, 1 will not pre- 


ſume 


ſu 
ful 
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ſume to determine. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter more 
fully to notice this foundation. 


Romiſh ſtudents could not obtain degrees in the Uni- 
verſity of Dublin without taking the Oaths of Ab- 
juration and Supremacy, previous to the repeal of the 
Popery Code: but by the act of the Iriſh Parliament 
in 1793 in favour of Romaniſts, they are rendered ca- 
pable of taking degrees 1 in that e 


Romiſh ſchoolmaſters were by the Popery Code pro- 
hibited to teach. No prohibition, at the time it was 
enacted, could be more reaſonable : they inculcated the 
rudiments of ſedition and treaſon with the utmoſt care | 
in their ſcholars ; and when proper ſchools were open 40 
for the inſtruction of Romaniſts, it was a wiſe and juſt \ | 
proviſion of the State to prevent their reſort to places where | N 
they were early initiated in all the principies of diſaf- | ; 
fection to the Government. It appeared in the laſt e- | 
bellion, that the Romiſh ſchoolmaſters were the moſt | 
zealous, active, and buſy propagators. of all the doctrines | 
of treaſon in the country. The propriety of prohibiting | 
the education of Iriſh Romaniſts in France and Spain, after bi 
their various rebellions in confederacy with theſe powers, 14 
needs no argument to ſupport it. „ 3 8 ö 


UE. 


T bis Author's next complaint againſt the Popery Code | 
is, that it cramped the induſtry of the people, and | 4 
armed the brother againſt the brother, and rewarded 
the ſon for betrayirg the father, rendered property in- 

* ſecure, prevented the cultivation of land, the interior 
; confidence of families, and the extenſion of trade,” | | {1 
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Romaniſts by that Code were forbidden to take a leaſe 
of land for a longer term than thirty-one years. Againſt 
that clauſe it is to be ſuppoſed that the accuſation of 
cramping the induſtry of the people is levelled. It is 
admitted that a larger proportion of Romaniſts is to be 
found amang the Iriſh peaſantry, than among the other 
claſſes of inhabitants; and it is to be noted that this 
author, by the word People, means Romaniſts exclu- 
ſively ; for throughout his pamphlet, like other writers 
of his kidney, he inſinuates that the Iriſh Proteſtants are 
ſo inſignificant in number, that they are not worthy of 
being noticed as a part of the people. It is difficult to 
prove, though eaſy to aſſert, that a claſs of the farmers 
of a nation, the-cultivators of the ſoil, are cramped: in 
their induſtry, and their cultivation obſtructed, by their 
diſability to acquire more durable intereſts in their farms, 
than leaſes for thirty-one years give them; and that ſuch 
diſability in one claſs of farmers cramps the induſtry of 
the whole body. The farmers in many parts of Eng- 
land, the moſt ſkilful in their profeſſion of any in the 
world, the moſt induſtrious and thriving, have no leaſes | 
of their farms, but are yearly tenants: in moſt parts of 
England long leaſes of farms are-unuſual, in ſome parts | 
unknown: a ſeven years leaſe of a farm is conſidered a ſuf- 
ficient tenure, yet the farmers are remarkable for their ex- 
ce.llent cultivation ofthe land, and the moſt active induſtry. 

It is therefore proved by experience, that diſability in 
farmers to acquire long tenures of their farms is no im- 
pediment to national induſtry. The law in particular 
complained of, never operated againſt the induſtry of the 
Romiſh farmers, but it operated againſt the acquiſi- | 
tion of permanent landed eſtates by ſuch Iriſh Romaniſts 
as had acquired large perſonal property becauſe all laws 


againk 
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againſt ſuch atquiſition may be eaſily evaded by long 
leaſes. Such was the intention of the Legiſſature, and 
it acted wiſely, and for the benefit and ſecurity of the 
State (as is already ſhown), in enaQting the clanſe com- 
plained of: Romaniſts were not reſtrained from exert- 


ing their induſtry, and acquiring large perſonal eſtates; 


but they were prohibited to expend their money in the 
purchaſe of lands, becauſe the ſafety of the State re- 
quired ſuch prohibition : and induſtry may be, and is, 
exerted as ſtrenuouſly in the acquiſition of perſonal, as 
of real property ; of which the Britiſh nation is a 
ſhining example. The ſophiſtry of the aſſertion, that 


the induſtry of a whole nation was cramped, becauſe 


a prohibition of the acquiſition of permanent landed 
eſtates by a part, and that the pooreſt part of it, exiſted, 
even admitting a cramping quality in the prohibition, is 
too glaring and contemptible to require further notice. 


The next accuſation of this Author againſt the Popery 
Code is, that it rewarded the fon for b-traying the father, 
and armed the brother againſt the brother. The part of 


the Code againſt which this accuſation is levelled, is that 


which enaQts, that the conformity to the Proteſtant Re- 
lig:on of the eldeſt ſon of a Romaniſt, ſeiſed in fee of 
a landed eſtate, ſhall render his father tenant for" life, 
and veſt the remainder in fee in the ſon, ſubject how- 
ever to the payment of real incumbrances, the juſt debts 
of the father, and of reaſonable portions to the younger 
children, at the diſcretion of the Chancellor : and the 
father was compellable to make ſome reaſonable allow- 
ance for the ſupport of the conforming child. And alſo 


at part of the Code which enaQed, that the landed 
eſtate of a Romaniſt ſhould be gavelable among all his 
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ſons, in caſe the eldeſt did not conform to the Pfoteſt- 
ant Religion within a year and a day after the death of 
his father, if then of the age of twenty-one years; or 
if not, within a year and a day after he had 3 that 
age. 


As to the firſt clauſe, it is conformable to the rules 
of juſtice, of right reaſon, and of nature. The father 
is bound by the law of nature to ſupport and provide for 


his children, and by the common law of the land, the 


eldeſt ſon is entitled to ſucceed his father in his landed 
eſtate, in caſe the father makes no diſpoſition of it in 
his lifetime, by conveyance or will. It is notorious that 
every Romiſh father would, on the conformity of his eldeſt 
ſon to the Proteſtant Religion (which he would cbnſi- 
der as apoſtacy), not only withdraw all ſupport from 


him during his own: life, but diſinherit him: the feat 
of which would be an effeQtual bar to his conformity, 


be he ever ſo well inclined to it. This Code, therefore, 
in'cafe of the ſon's conformity, required the father to do 
no more than what the law of nature and the common 


law of the land required him to do; and reſtrained him 
only from tranſgreſſing both, from the impulſe of a blind 


bigotry. The payment of his juſt debts, and the pro- 
viſion of his other children, were ſecured, with the en- 
joyment of his eſtate during his life. How unjuſt then is 
the cenſure of this author on this clauſe of the Popery 
: Code, that it rewarded the ſon for betraying the father! 


In reſpe& to the gaveling clauſe, on the  non-confor- 


mity of the eldeſt ſon, it is to be obferved, that the di- 


viſion of the landed eſtates of a deceaſed father among 


his ſons in equal portions, is ſo far from being counted a 
; 5 hart 
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hardſhip in many nations of Europe, that it is the law: 
in many of them at this day. It is now the common 
law of the county of Kent: it was the law of our Saxon 
anceſtors. The laws. of. male Primogeniture, as they are 
at this day, in reſpe& to the deſcent of real eſtates, were 


introduced by the feudal ſyſtem imported with William 


the Conqueror. 'The men of Kent inſiſted on reten- 


tion of their old gavel law, and he conceded it to them. 
(See Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. ii. page 84. vol.-iv. 
page 406, octavo edition.) The law of deſcent of 


landed eſtates to the eldeſt, in excluſion of the other 
children, does not take place in reſpect to daughters; 


ſuch eſtates deſcend to daughters in gavelkind. Many 
writers on civil polity, of great eminence, maintain the 
opinion, that the law of Gavelkind is more advantageous 
to the State, than that of Primogeniture: and it is 
agreed by all, that the accumulation of great landed 


eſtates in one family, to be inherited by one perſon, an 


effect of the law of Primogeniture, is dangerous in a 
State, whether monarchical, republican, or mixt. It 


became neceſſary, for the reaſon I have already men- 


tioned, to diminiſh the intereſt of Iriſh Romaniſts, de- 


rived from their enjoyment of large landed eftates ; and 


this law was deſigned to effect that purpoſe, with the 


leaſt poſſible diſadvantage to individuals, and without 


having recourſe to any meaſure, which could be deemed 
by reaſonable men either harſh or unjuſt ; it was wiſely 
calculated to anſwer all theſe ends. If therefore it has 


the effect of arming brother againſt brother among Iriſh 
Romaniſts, it muſt be admitted that they are very prone 


to family hoſtility; and to ſuch propenſity, and not to 
the law, is ſuch hoſtility to be attributed: for the law 


is in itſelf fair and equal, and its juſtice vouched for 


by. 
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by the uſage of ſeveral European nations, ard a part of 
our Own. | 


The next complaint of this Author Againſt the Popery 
Code is, that it rendered property inſecure. What part of 
it is alluded to, as rendering property inſecure, it is hard 
to gueſs: perhaps it is that part of the Code, which 
_ enaQts, that if a Romaniſt ſhall acquire by purchaſe an 
eſtate in lands, contrary to its prohibitions, ſuch eſtate 
ſhall become forfeitable to the firſt Proteſtant, who ſhall 
diſcover it, and file a bill for the recovery of it. Laws 
which, by the wiſdom of their proviſions, tend to enſure 
the execution of them, are juſtly eſteemed the moſt effec. 
| tual, for the correction of thoſe evils which they are enaQted 
to repreſs : of ſuch nature was this clauſe of the Popery 


Code. The State, for the reaſons already mentioned, 


| deemed it expedient to prohibit the acquiſition of landed- 


eſtates by Romaniſts; if therefore Romaniſts attempted | 


to elude or defeat the effect of theſe laws, and expend 
| their money in the purchaſe of landed eſtates, knowing 
the prohibition and the penalty, they had no ground to 
complain that their property was inſecure, becauſe ſuch 
eſtates became forfeited to the firſt Proteſtant diſcoverer: 
the forfeiture was the conſequence. of their own tranſ- 
greſſions of the law, and their attempts to evade it: the 
landed eſtates ſo purchaſed by them never were their 
lawful property ; and if they riſked their property on ſuch 
unlawful ſpeculations, they themſelves, and not the law, 
were the cauſe of its inſecurity. _ 


This Author next ſtates, that the Popery Code prevented thi 

_ extenſion of trade, and employment of the talents and genius if 
three-fourths of the people in civil and military affairs, This 
5 . Code 
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Tode muſt have rather tended to extend trade, than to 


confine it: becauſe it prevented whatever Romiſn ca- 
pital there was in the kingdom from being diverted to 


the purchaſe of lands, and being thereby withdrawn from 


trade. And as to the talents and genius of two-thirds, 
and not of three-fourths of the people of Ireland (the 
moſt indigent and uninformed claſs of ſociety), being ex- 
cluded from all interference with the civil or military 
concerns of the Britiſh Empire, — the brave, enlightened 
Proteſtant ſubjects of that empire, out- numbering them 
in the proportion of ſix to one, wanted no aſſiſtance from 
them. Theſe two-thirds of the Iriſh population, and 
their anceſtors, had for ages exerted their talents, civil 
and military, ſuch as they were, for the ſubverſion of 


the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Church and State; and 
it was ſound policy to reject all hollow alliance of talent 


of ſuch Subjects, for the conduct of the national ener- 


gies either in peace or war. The Britiſh Empire was, 


and is ſupported, non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis ! 


All this Author's complaints againſt the Iriſh Popery 


Code, and his monſtrous exaggerations and falſehoods 


reſpecting its proviſions and effects, have been now fully 
canvaſſed and expoſed. And as this Code, in all the 
parts complained of, and acrimoniouſly miſrepreſented 


by him, with the view of inflaming the Iriſh Romaniſts 


to another Rebellion, is now repealed, his performance 
would not have been ſo much noticed, had not ſeveral 
pamphlets publiſhed in England, as the ſubſtance of 

Speeches reſpecting the Union, ſpoken in the Britiſh 
Houſes of Lords and Commons, by the moſt powerful 
Noblemen and Commoners in England, contained paſ- 
ſages expreſive of the en of the ſpeakers, that Iriſh 


Romaniſts 
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Romaniſts have been cruelly oppreſſed by their Proteſtant 
fellow-ſubjeQts, without any juſt reaſon to warrant ſuch 
ſuppoſed oppreſſions: and that the numbers and ſtrength 
of Iriſh Romaniſts were ſo great, when compared with 
thoſe of Iriſh Proteſtants, that it is neceſſary to purchaſe 
their conſent to an Union, at the price of the ſacrifice 
of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland. As I have 
taken up my pen, chiefly for the purpoſe of diſabuſing 
ſuch Noblemen and Gentlemen, and giving them true 
information of the real ſtate of Ireland, with which 
ſome of them of the greateſt rank ſeem not only unac- 
quainted, but, what is worſe, ſeem to have very falſe i im- 
preſſions made upon them to the diſadvantage of the Iriſh 
Proteſtants, I thought I could not omit refuting the 
ſhameleſs ſlanders of this writer, on the laws and go- 
vernment of Ireland for this century paſt. Such refu- 
tation is alſo conformable to my general plan, which is 
to expoſe, confute, and overthrow the ſyſtem of Burkiſm 


reſpecting Ireland; which, as theſe Speeches too evi- 
dently prove, has made no inconſiderable progreſs among 


the Miniſters of the Britiſh Empire; and which has its 
foundation deeply laid in bigotry, miſrepreſentation, 
falſehood, and deceit: to the operations of which ſyſtem 

in Ireland, direQed by the Miniſters ſent thither from 
England, from time to time, for theſe twenty years paſt, 


are juſtly to be attributed the calamities which have ſo 


lately afflicted it; and the diſſent of a conſiderable body 
of Iriſh Proteſtants, from an Incorporating Union with 
Great Britain, from a ſuſpicion (ill-founded, as I hope 


and believe, yet not altogether groundleſs), that ſome. 


dangerous invaſion of the Conſtitution of the Empire 
is, at leaſt, meditated, under the ſhadow and e 


f that moſt ſalutary meaſure. 


I fhall 
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I ſhall take my leave of this Author, by a ſhort com- 
ment on the following paragraph contained in page 16 of 
his pamphlet : © In Ireland, the Religion of the people is 


not permitted to be the Religion of the country: it is 


« ſcarcely tolerated : the Religion of a ſmall minority (a po- 
« litical phenomenon) is the eſtabliſhed Religion of the 


State.“ This Author has a rare talent at condenſing a 


variety of falſehoods into one ſhort paſſage. | Popery enjoys 
the moſt complete toleration. The Religion of one-third of 


the inhabitants of Ireland in number, of forty to one in 


property, is the eſtabliſhed Religion of the State, in Ire - 


land; it is alſo the Religion of ſix to one in number, and 
of one hundred to one in property, of the population of 
the Britiſh Empire in Europe, of which Ireland is a limb: 
it is therefore the Religion of an infinite majority of the inha- 
bitants of the Empire reckoned both by numbers and property. 
have quoted this laſt paſſage, juſt to ſhow the audacity 
of the writer, and the eaſe and confidence with which he 


advances the moſt impudent falſehoods, and ſupports them 
with the moſt piriful ropHIry: 


It has been alleged, that Ireland has manifeſtly im- 
proved in trade and cultivation ſioce the repeal of the 
Popery Code, and that ſuch improvement is the effect of 
that repeal. The improvement of Ireland from the year 
1780 to the breaking out of the late Rebellion is admitted; 


but it is not to be attributed to the repeal of the Popery 
Code, but to the free trade about that time conceded to 


| Ireland by Great Britain, and the abolition of thoſe com- 
mercial regulations, with which ſhe had before that pe- 
riod ſhacklcd Ireland; and part of the improvement is to 


be laid to the account of the ruin of the trade of France 


ard 
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Holland, and the 18 increaſe of that of the Britiſh Em. 


Strictures 
on a pam 
phlet enti- 
tled, Con- 
erukiens 


on the State 


of Public 
Affairs in 
the Vear 


: Ire- 


pire in general, within that period. 


I fear I have waſted too much paper and ink in ex. 
poſing this Writer, his falſehoods, miſrepreſentations, ig. 
norance, and ſophiſtry ; but I have already given my rea. 
ſon for ſo doing, and the ſame reaſon is my excuſe to the 
public for taking notice of the pamphlet entitled, Con- 


© fiderations upon the State of Public Affairs in the Year 1799. 


Ireland.“ After reading this publication, it appeared to 
me ſo very falſe, abuſive, abſurd, and contemptible, that 


I at firit thought it degrading to any reaſonable perſon, to 
ſuffer it to occupy any part of his attention: my feeling 
was pretty much the ſame with that of Quin the player, 


when a celebrated actreſs once gave him a pluck by the 
wig in the Green- room; © Madam,” ſaid he, turning to 


her, © I would ſpit in your face, only that would be tak- 


ing notice of you.“ However, on further reflection, 
and on finding by the Speeches already mentioned, that 
Burkiſm had made a great progreſs among Britiſn Stateſ- 
men, I began to perceive, that lies, the moſt monſtrous 
that ever were invented feſpecting the State and Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and its Proteſtant inhabitants, had gained 


credit in England, with men who had power to do infinite 


miſchief if they were not undeceived. I therefore thought 
it prudent to waſte a little more paper and ink, even on 
this infamous, malevolent, anonymous flanderer. But 
my Strictures on his libel ſhall be very ſhort, becauſe, in 


my Obſervations on the preceding Author, the reader will 


find all the poſitions of the Author of © Conſe iderations E. 
fully refuted. 


This 
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This Writer introduces himſelf to the public under the 
maſk of a violent partiſan of the meafure of an Incorpo- 
rating Union of Great Britain and Ireland: but he wears 
a very thin maſk ; for through it may be very diſtinctly 
ſeen the envenomed, enthuſiaſtic Iriſh friar, juſt dif- 
charged on the nation from the mortar of a Spaniſh mo- 
naſtery: all the acrimony, all the falſehood, all the igno- 
rance, all the bigotry, all the fury, in ſhort, all the com- 
buſtibles of ſo noiſome a compoſition ! He purſues the 
following line of attack, ſupported by exploſions of bombs, 
carcaſſes, and ſtink- pots, on the Proteſtants of Ireland. 


He gives the titles of Engliſh Coloniſts, Planters, and 


Settlers, to the Iriſh Proteſtants ; and that of Natives to 
the Iriſh Romaniſts; and throughout aſſerts, that the 


Proteſtants are a Britiſh colony, and a handful only when 


compared with the natives. He ſtates, that the Irith 
Parliament is only the repreſentative of this handful 
* of coloniſts, and not the repreſentative of the natives, 
or of any part of them;' 
riſion, © the Parliament of Dublin.“ He ſtates, that * there 
are in this Parliament of Dublin (meaning the Houſe of 
Commons) one hundred and ſixteen placemen, out of 
„ three hundred of which it conſiſts ; and that all its pro- 
ceedings are the effects of fear and corruption: that it 


* is elected by Engliſhmen, and compoſed of Engliſhmen, to the 


c excluſion of the ancient accupants of the ſoil. (See page 41.) 
He calls all Iriſh Proteſtants * the Grantees of Cromwell 
and William the Third, the children of their ſoldiers, 
and the heirs of their rapacity.” He accuſes theſe two 
perſonages, whom he inſolently ranks together, with 
* the greateſt violence and exceſſes, and with the ex- 
© aQions of the moſt grievous confiſcations and forfeitures 

from 


and ſtyles it throughout, in de- 
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* frem the natives.“ (See page 24.) He 1 the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland to be the moſt wretched, ill- g- 
c yerned, and dependent colony on the face of the globe. 
(See page 14.) He deſcribes the Government of Ireland 
as a perpetual military government, the Iriſh Pro- 
* teſtants, as having a trembling dependance upon the 
Crown of England for a daily and precarious exiſtence. 

(See page 5.) He thus paints the ſituation and ſenti- 
ment of the Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts with reſpe& 
to each other, when obſerving on the effeQs of the Britiſh 
Act of renunciation of the power of legiſlating for Ire- 
land in the year 1782: They (the Romaniſts) knew 
© that the repreſentatives of a Proteſtant colony would 


© not, and could not dare to truſt the immenſe majority of 
© their nation with an equality of political rights and con- 


dition: they ſaw that what they looked for, from the power 
© and magnanimity of Britain, became hopeleſs from the 
hands of ſettlers, whoſe weakneſs made them jealous and 
© afraid. They were too conſcious of their own frength, 
too fond of their title, to deſire or expect that they 


| © ſhould be ever truſted by an Aſurper (the Proteſtant Go- 


© vernment), whoſe force they deſpiſed, and whoſe right 


© they diſputed: they felt themſelves abandoned and 


© turned over to the generoſity of a handful of proprietors, 
© who were too powerleſs and too timid to be merciful : 

and if the independent Parliament had been compelled to 
© make the conceſſion, they would have been too ſen- 


* ſible of the cauſe from which it ſprung, would have 


called it fear, and not liberality, and they would have 


© ſeized the proffered boon, not as ſatisfaction and con- 


© tent, but as a flep in the ladder of their ambition, and au 
l advanced af etl in 10 march of revenge. (See Pages 51, 12 ) 


In 
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la the very middle of this torrent of abuſe on the Pro- 
teſtants and Parliament of Ireland, and panegyric on the 
Romaniſts ; this diſplay of the uſurpation, weakneſs, and 
timidity of the Proteſtants ; and of the ſtrength and mag- 
nanimity of the Romaniſts, and juſtice of their claims of 
power, dominion, and excluſive poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
is to be met the following curious ſentence, which I in- 
fert as a ſpecimen of the Author's modeſty and conſiſtency : 


I draw a veil over every thing that can diſguſt or inflame.* 


He then proceeds thus further to draw his veil : © Though 1 
have heard the offer of Union condemned, and the ſalvation 
* of a few aſſerted to depend upon the extirpation of the ma- 


* jortty : that the Catholics muſi be extinguiſhed, and put cut: 


 * that not a ſingle Rohilla of them all can be left with impu- 
* nity e though 1 have heard ſuch ſanguinary doctrines pollute 
© the walls of a Houſe of Parliament.” (See pages 63, 64.) 


This Author then takes care to diſtinguiſh the United 
| Iriſhmen, whoſe barbarities were too notorious to be 
denied, or openly palliated, from the Iriſh Romaniſts ; 
and to lay to the charge of the United Iriſhmen, as diſ- 
tin from the Romaniſts, the guilt of the late Rebellion; 
but even here he cannot forbear falling furiouſly on the 

' Proteſtants of Ireland for their reſiſtance to this Rebellion, 
and their audacity in preſuming to defend their lives and 
properties from the Romith Rebels, and in attempting to 
puniſh them for the crimes they had committed. The 


late Maſſacre and Rebellion, with all due tenderneſs for 
the Romiſh inſurgents, he calls a Civil War. I confeſs, 


ſays he, © I fear there are among our fettlers in Ireland 
* ſome unrelenting minds, who expect and prefer another 
_ © concluſion of the conteſt, and very different from ours: 
© the horrible principle which las been diſcloſed even in Eng- 


and 
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„ 
© Jand (alluding to the Rohilla principle) induces me very 
© ſtrongly to apprehend, that there is no obſtacle in a part 
of the Colony more hoſtile and formidable to the pro- 
« jeQted Union, than the hope to be enabled, by the arms 
and treaſure of the mother-country, to obtain ſuch de- 
© cided and definitive ſucceſs in the Civil War, as to en- 
© able their independent Parliament to attaint and confiſ. 
* cate the remaining part of the property of Ireland, not 


* aQtually in the occupation of that Colony.” Then, after 


expreſſing his hope, that His Majeſty will never give the 
Royal aſſent to bills for the attainder of the Iriſh Rebels, 


or confiſcation of their property, and conſequently that, if : 


vanquiſhed, they will eſcape all puniſhment ; he proceeds 
thus further to cover with his vel, every thing that can 
diſguſt Iriſh Proteſtants, or inflame Iriſh Romaniſts : If 
© the only obſtacle to Union in the boſom of our Colony, 
is this criminal and flagitious hope, of deriving from our 
© vitories an unjuſt and miſerable ſucceſs of ſlavery and 
* plunder ; Jam fearful that it is impoſſible to aſſign, 


© after every allowance for paſſion and for prejudice, a 


| © hetter or more pardonable plea, for the refuſal or the 
© ſilence of the Catholic. Revenge and the hope of prey 


© are his undiſguiſed motives, and he is only fo far leſs ab- 


| © ſurd, or le guilty than the coloniſt J have deſcribed, as 
0 he believes himſelf to have a right, according to the doctrines 
© of Impreſcriptibility, io piſſeſs the lands which no time, no 
© length of poſſeſſion can alienate, no acquieſcence ranges. 
(See pages from 65 to 69.) 


Hate pretence of condemning the infidelity of the 
Peach Republicans, he introduces a panegyric on the 


Iriſh Romiſh Biſheps ; deſcribing them, as men of learn- 


ing, 
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ings humanity, and piety (page 71): and under pretence 
of reconciling Iriſh Romaniſts to the meaſure of an Union, 


he takes an occaſion of paſſing the higheſt encomiums on 


the whole party ; not forgetting, by way of praiſing their 
patience and forbearance, to ſtate, © that they have been 
* moſt grievouſly oppreſſed by the Colony; that their ap- 
petite for revenge, and their exertions in the purſuit of it 
(that is, their Rebellions), were juſtifiable ;? but then he 
meekly exhorts them to ſacrifice their revenge, © becauſe it 
« is almoſt ſatiated in ſeas of Civil blood that a great change 
is propounded to them, and they are called to the rights 
* of citizenſhip by the projected Union;“ and pionſſy aſks 
the clerical Iriſh Romaniſt, will he defer to unfurl the 
* ſacred banner, and to call back the deluded Rebel from 


the colours of Infidelity ?? that is, from his alliance with 


France, © which nation,” he ſays, knows the cruel power 
of artifice and deſign upon the devout and agitated boſom 


* of poor and honeſt ignorance, ſacrificing all things, ſuffering 


* all things, and daring all things, in the cauſe ſuppoſed of 


© Religion.” (See from page 72 to 76.) The author then 
ſtates, © that England cannot ſuppert her Colony in its 


* preſent ſtate ; that it were better for England, that her 
EG Colony and the whole iſland of Ireland were precipitated 


to the bottom of the ſea, or blotted from the map, and 


« expunged from the liſt of nations, than that ſhe ſhould 


© remain a diverſion of her power and force, an arſenal of 


attack and injury, and a devouring gulf of her blood 


© and reſources in the preſent war.” (See page 19.) He 


then aſſerts, © that there are three millions of wretched na- 
tives, whom the Iriſh Proteſtant cannot oppreſs but by 
© the arms of England, nor deliver but with his ov-n 
* ruin?. (See page 84.) © That the natives have been always 


a oppreſſed 
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© oppreſſed by the Colony, and that they have no hopes of 
109 reprieve and ſafety, but in the grant of Complete Eman. 
© cipation : that the Proteſtant Government of Ireland is 
_ © veſted in a repreſentative body, the majority of which 
are placemen and aſpirants of the Law, and in a factious 
* ariſtocracy which outweighs even corruption.” (See 
pages 88, 89.) That the natives or Catholics (for he 
ſometimes calls the Iriſh Romaniſts by the one name, 
ſometimes by the other; but the Proteſtants invariably 
Coloniits, Planters and Settlers) © cannot expect eman- 
« cipation from the Parliament of Dublin. Will a handfy] 

of men emancipate a multitude? Will an armed regi- 
ment liberate a diſarmed hoſt ? It is a myſtery not very 
6 profound, that Fear is a coward, that Weakneſs cannot 
* confide, and that [jury never pardons.'—* The Par- 
© liament of Ireland” (here the Author nodded, he meant 
the Parliament of Dublin), * dares not ſet him (the Ca- 
© tholic) free. It is the Imperial Parliament, it is the 
© power, greatneſs, and ſuperiority of England which alone 
can break his chains, or contain him in the firſt tranſ- 
ports of Liberty. Will the native refuſe the boon (the 
Union) at the end of ſix centuries of calamity, of fruitleſs 
© truggles, and tenacious oppreſſion ?* (See page 91.) Then 
ſtill under the pretence of recommending the Union, he 
proceeds to throw the covering of his veil over every 
thing that can diſguſt or inflame, by the | following in- 
vective on the Colony: The Union is neceſſary, becauſe 

the alternative that remains, is ſuch as nature ſickens 
© at, as humanity rejects, as inſtinct flies from, becauſe 
git is rebellion and military government, becauſe it is 
L impriſonment, torture, and ſudden execution: becauſe 
it is armed proſecutors and juries of ſoldiers, with their 
Serjeants learned in the Law : (witty rogue l) becauſe it 


6 
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is the eurfew and the paſſport bill; becauſe it is in- 
vaſion, maſſacre, rape, and pillage, and conflagration; 
© becauſe it is the wretchedeſt and moſt degrading condi- 
© tion of humanity, the moſt diſguſting ſeries of miſery 
and guilt, the blackeſt and moſt lengthened ſcene and 
+ proceſſion of crimes and ſufferings, that ever humbled 
or afflicted man.“ (See pages 93, 94.) 


He then proceeds to ſtate a dilemma to the Iriſh Pro- 
teſtant : you muſt either agree io an Union, or grant Emanci- 
pation to the Romaniſts; and ſhows that the laſt horn will 


gore him to death, the firſt only ſſiæhtly wound him: if, 
ſays he, © you determine on the laſt meaſure, vou receive 
* a Catholic Parliament, you are ruined if the doors of 
Parliament are opened to a Catholic majority, if you 
divide your power with three millions of malconteats.” 
(See pages 94, 95 ) Admitting here, that though the Ro- 
maniſts ſhall in his ſenſe be emancipated, yet they will 
remain malcontents; and that if they are admitted into 
Parliament, they will ſoon form the majority. 


His laſt argument” to-induce. Frith. Romaniis to agree 
to an Union 1s, that they will be admitted to ſeats in the 


Imperial Parliament; that i is, as he expreſles it, they will. 


be completely emancipated. 


I have now laboured through this moſt diſguſting per- 


formance, and Jaid before the reader an epitome of the 
doctrines contained in it in the language of the author. 


I now proceed to make a few ſhort remarks on it, juſt to 
point out to the Britiſh reader its falſehoods and abſurdity: 
to ſhow that the whole tenor of it militates againſt its 
pretended purpoſe; and that the Authorhimſelt meant it as 

e © a juſti- 
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a juſtification of the recent and all former Rebellion; of 
the Iriſh Romaniſts, of all their maſſacres, robberies, and 
conflagrations; as a vehicle of all manner of invective and 
flander againſt the Iriſh Proteſtants, and the Engliſh Go- 


vernment in Ireland ; and as a provocative to the Iriſh 


Romaniſts to recommence hoſtilities againſt their Pro- 


teſtant fellow-ſubjeQs, and ſtimulate them to FO and 


| murder. | 


Jill begin with making an obſervation. or two, on his 


ſtyling Iriſh Proteſtants Coloniſts, and Iriſh Romaniſts Na- 


tives. His firſt view in diſtinguiſhing the inhabitants of 


Ireland into theſe two claſſes, was, that he might indulge 
the rancour of an Iriſh Romaniſt againſt Iriſh Proteſtants 
by the more unbridled abuſe, from conviction that Eng- 


liſh Proteſtants would not attend patiently to ſuch reviling 


of their fellow Proteſtants, under the title of Proteſtants, 
and for no other cauſe than their being Proteſtants. The 


Americans, as was the general opinion, had not conducted 


themſelves with gratitude towards the mother country, 
and he hoped to divert the reſentment of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain againſt the American coloniſts for their ſe- 
ceſſion, on the heads of the Iriſn Proteſtants; by ſtyling 
them Coloniſts, and repreſenting that their late partial re- 


jection of an Incorporating Union with Great Britain was 


a plain proof, that they intended to follow the example of 


the American coloniſts, and break off all connexion with 


Great Britain. Another and his principal purpoſe was, 


to juſtify the Iriſh rebellions and maſſacres, and to induce 


the Britiſh nation to believe, that they were only the 


ſtruggles of the oppreſſed natives of Ireland, to free them- 


5 ſelves from the tyranny of a handful of coloniſts, wrong- 


ful intruders on their ſoil and property, and rapacious 
| plunderers; 
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plunderers; and thereby to induce Great Britain to join 
them in cruſhing ſo flagitious, ſo contemptible, and fo 
feeble a band of monopoliſts; who, though unable to main- 
taintheir ill-gotten poſſeſſions againſt the natives, the right 
owners, without the aſſiſtance of Great Britain, yet had 
the audacity to reject an Incorporating Union. The 
Writer knew that the Britiſh nation could not be led into 
a co-operation with Iriſh Romaniſts, in ſo wicked a ſcheme 
as the deſtruQion of the Proteſtants of Ireland, but by ar- 
tifice and cunning: he hoped to make ſuch a ſcheme pa- 
latable, and to veil it from the eyes of the Britiſh nation 
at large, by the ſubſtitution of the words Natives and Co- 
lonijts, in the place of Papifts and Proteflants. 


That he 1s himſelf an Iriſh Romaniſt is notorious from 
many paſſages in his pamphlet, though he endeavours, 
aukwardly, to conceal it; as ſome of his countrymen in 
converſation attempt, ludicrouſly enough, to paſs them- 
ſelves for natives of Britain, by an affected imitation of 


Engliſh provincial tones, and muzziing the Iriſh brogue. 


And one of his main purpoſes is, to excite the Iriſh Ro- 


maniſts to a new rebellion and maſſacre, by deſcribing the 


Iriſh Proteſtants as a handful of coloniſts, outcaſts from 


their own country, and deſperate adventurers, the p: oper 


objects of the vengeance of the natives; and this purpoſe 


he ſo little conceals, that he has in ſeveral paſſages repre- 
ſented, in expreſs terms, the propenſity of Iriſh Romaniſts 


to revenge, that is, to rebellion, as very juſtifiable. -If 


the Britiſh nation could be induced by ſuch baſe arts to 


concur in the deſtruction of the Iriſh Proteſtants (which 
could be effeted by the power of Britain confederated 
with the maſs of-Iriſh Romaniſts), this Writer well knew, 
that the ſure founCation of Britiſh influence and power 
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is 
In Ireland would be uprooted; and, as he well knew- 
the irreconcilable. hoſtility of the Iriſh Romaniſts to a 
Proteſtant Britiſh Government, he was convinced that 
ſuch an event as the deſtruction of the Iriſh Proteſtants 
would be immediately followed by an attempt of the 
Iriſh Romaniſts to ſeparate themſelves, with the aſſiſtance 
of France (whoſe politics he fraudulently pretends to 
reprobate), from Great Britain, and to eſtabliſh an inde- 
pendent Romiſh Republic in Ireland; and I have already 
ſhown that this is the avowed intention of the whole 
Romiſh party in that kingdom. Such is the fraud of 


, diſtinguiſning the inhabitants of Ireland into Coloniſis and 
| Natives, rather than into Prote/tants and Romaniſfts! | 
will now ſho the falſehood and abſurdity of the diſtinc- 
j Nm C 
. Geraldus Cambrenſis, otherwiſe Gerald Barry (who 
was, in the reigmof King Henry, the Second, Biſhop of 
j St. David's in Wales, Hiſtoriographer and Secretary to 
Henry, a man, for that age, of great learning, and the 
q perſon whom he ſent into Ireland with his ſon John, 
; | when he created him King of Ireland), Roger Hoveden, 
Matthew Paris, and all the ancient Engliſh hiftorians, 
agree in giving the following account of the acquiſition 
! of Ireland by the Engliſh Monarchs: In the reign of 
„ Henry the Second, Ireland was divided into certain ſuf- 
ö fragan kingdoms (if T may fo call them), ſubject to one 
j Monarch, as principal King or Emperor, to whom the 
; other Kings paid much the ſame homage as the German 
| EleQors at preſent to his Imperial Majeity. Inteſtine 


wars drove one of. theſe. petty Kings from his own 
country: he fled into England, and implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of Henry to enable him to regain his territories, 


Henry, 
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Henry, after ſending ſome adventurers before him to 
ſmooth the way, went into Ireland at the head of a con- 
ſiderable army, in the year 1172, above ſix hundred 
years ago. The Iriſh nation, worried by continual in- 
teſtine war, univerſally received him as a deliverer. All 
the Reguli and Chieſs of the nation, with the chief 


Monarch himſelf, threw their crowns at his feet: they, 


with the whole body of the Biſhops and Clergy, elected 
him King or Lord of the whole iſland, and ſwore alle- 


.giance to him. He accepted the dominion, and agreed 
with them, that they ſhould enjoy the like liberties and im— 
munities, and be governed by the ſame mild laws, both civil 

and eccleſiaſtical, as the peiple of England. Henry after- 
wards, in the twenty- fifth year of his reign, created his 


fon John, under the ſtyle and title of Lord of Ireland, 
King of that country; for he thereby enjoyed all manner 
of kingly juriſdiction, pre-eminence, and authority. 
Richard the Firſt, eldeſt brother of John, afterwards 
died without iſſue, on which event John became King of 
England, and the ſovereignty of the two nations be- 


came again veſted in the ſame perſon. Henry the Third, 


fon of John, in November 1216, gave a Magna Charta 
to Ireland, word for word the ſame as that winch he 
eight years afterwards granted to his kingdom of Eng- 


land, fave the neceſſary alterations in the names of places. 


By the Iriſh Statute of the 33d of Henry the Eighth, 
chap. 1, the King's ſtyle of Lord of Ireland was changed 
to that of King, becauſe, as the preamble recites, © the 
* King, under the ſtyle and title of Lord of Ireland, enjoyed 
all manner of kingly juriſdiction, pre-eminence, and au- 
* thority in Ireland, belonging to the imperial ſtate and ma- 
* jeſty of Ring; and ſo the King's ſtyle has remained 


eyer ſince. Thus it is plain that all the inhabitants of 


Ireland, 


1 
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Ireland, whether aboriginals, or of Engliſh race, de. 
ſcended from anceſtors who from time to time, ſince 
that kingdom was annexed to the Engliſh Crown, ſettled 
in Ireland, are equally the King's ſubjects, and equally 
entitled to every benefit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, ex- 
_ cept ſuch of them as render themſelves liable to parti- 
cular reſtraints, by profeſſing doQrines inimical to the 
State, 


Mr. Molyneux, in his celebrated © State of Ireland, 
has the following obſervation on this abſurd poſition, 
that Ireland is to be conſidered as a Britiſh Colony; 
© The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of, that ſome raiſe 
* againſt us, is, that Ireland is to be looked upon only 
© as a colony from England; and therefore as the Roman 
* colonies were ſubjec to and bound by the laws made 
by the Senate at Rome, ſo ought Ireland by thoſe made 
by the great Council at Weſtminſter. Of all the ob- 
_ © jeQions raiſed againſt us, I take this to be the moſt ex- 
© travagant : it ſeems not to have the leaſt foundation or 
* colour from reaſon or record. Does it not manifeſtly 
© appear by the Conſtitution of Ireland, that it is a com- 
© plete kingdom within itſelf ? Do not the Kings of 
England bear the ſtyle of Ireland amongſt the reſt of 
© their kingdoms? Is this agreeable to the nature of 
© a colony? Do they uſe the title of Kings of Virginia, 
© New England, or Maryland? Was not Ireland given 
by Henry the Second, in a Parliament at Oxford, to 
© his ſon John, and made thereby an abſolute kingdom, 
© ſeparate and wholly independent on England, till they 
© both came united again in him, after the death of his 
* brother Richard without iſſue ? Have not multitudes 
of Ads of Parliament, both in England and Ireland, 
Ws 8 B2- | declared 
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declared Ireland a complete kingdom? Is not Ireland 
© ſtyled in them all, the Kingdom or Realm of Ireland? 
Do theſe names agree to a colony? Have we not a 
© Parliament and Courts of Judicature.? Do theſe things 
© agree with a colony? This, on all hands, involves fo 
many abſurdities, that I think it deſerves nothing more 
© of our conſideration.” See Molyneux's State of Ireland, 


printed by Long, Dublin, 1749. F. $2, 53. 


Since I have quoted this celebrated tract, I hope I ſhall 


be excuſed for a ſhort digreſſion here, to ſhow by another 


quotation from it, that Mr. Molyneux, the famous 
champion for the independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature 
on that of England, was notwithſtanding a firm friend 
to an Incorporating Union of the two Kingdoms. In 


page 37 he has the following paſſage, which is fraudu- 


lently omitted in a ſubſequent edition printed in 1782: 
Alf, from theſe laſt- mentioned records, it be concluded 


© that the Parliament of England may bind Ireland, it 
© muſt alſo be allowed that the people of Ireland ought 


© to have their Repreſentatives in the Parliament of Eng- 


© land; and this I believe we would be willing enough 


to embrace, but this is a happineſs we can hardly hope for. 
How ſmall the hopes of the Iriſh nation at the time 
Mr. Molyneux wrote, were, of their being admitted to 
the benefits clearly reſulting from an Incorporating Union, 
may be conjectured from what happened ſoon after the 
acceſhon of Queen Anne. The Iriſh Houſe of Peers at 
that time petitioned the Crown to promote ſuch an In- 
cCorporating Union; but the Engliſh Miniſters ſcornfully 


rejected the application. Thank Heaven! ſound ſenſe 
and reaſon have ſince triumphed over ſuch abſurd pre- 


jucdices. 
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To return from my digreſſion. I truſt I have clearly 
proved, that the Irijh nation neither is, nor can be con- 


ſidered as, a Britiſh colony; and I have before, in ac- 
counting for the ſanguinary diſpoſition of Iriſh Romaniſts 
to their Proteſtant fellow-ſubje&s, ſhown, that no ſuch 
diſtinction as that of Native and Coloniſt does or can 
ſubſiſt between the preſent inhabitants of Ireland; and 
that the only general diſt inction between them is, that of 
Proteſtant and Romaniſt, — a diſtinction, which I hope 
will be extinguiſhed only by the converſion of fo large a 
portion of our population to the Proteſtant Faith. I ſhall 
therefore, in the following remarks on this abominable 
libel, and in extraQing and expelling the virus of it, 


5 ſubſtitute the word Proteſtant and Romaniſt for the words 
Coloniſt and Native. | | 


The Author, in the firſt place, ſtates, that the Iriſh 
Proteſtants, when compared with the Romaniſts, are but 
2 handful. I have already expoſed the falſity of this 
ſtatement, both as to number and property. (See Appen- 
dix, No. 1.) He aſſerts that the Irifh Parliament (called 
by him ſneerivgly the Parliament of Dublin) is not the 
Repreſentative of the Nation, but of this handful of 
Proteſtants. Iriſh Romaniſts were enabled, by the Act 
of 1793, already mentioned, to vote at the elections of 
Members of Parliament, and were admitted to the e- 
erciſe of that franchiſe at the election of the preſent 
| Iriſh Commons. By the Britiſh Conſtitution, the elec- 
tion of the Commons is made by the people in propor- 
tion to their property, not their numbers. I have already 
ſhown, that of the property of the nation, thirty-nine 
Parts out of forty are in the hands of Iriſh Proteſtants; 
fo that if the Act of 1793 had not paſſed, and if the 


preſent 
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preſent Commons had been elefed by the Proteſtants 
alone, it would be a falſehood to ſtate, that they were 
not the legitimate Repreſentatives of the People: they 
would be the Repreſentatives of thirity-nine parts out of 
forty of the People, reckoned by their property ; the 
remaining fortieth part of the property being in the 
hands of perſons diſqualified from voting by the laws of 
the Society, founded in wiſdom and juſtice. But even 
that fortieth part voted on the election of the pre— 


ſent Repreſentatives. In fact, the Commons of Ireland 


are elected by a much greater proportion of the property 
of the Iriſh nation, than the Commons of Great Britain 
by that of the property of the Britiſh nation, the relative 


wealth and population of the two nations duly conſi- 


dered : fo that this Author's aſſertion, that the preſent 
iriſh Commons are not the Repreſentatives of the Nation 
in general, but of a handful of Proteſtants, is as falſe as 
moſt of his other aſſertions. 


Further to diſgrace and viliſy the Iriſh Parliament, 
and to excite and provoke Iriſh Romaniſts to rebellion 
and murder, and with no other poſſible deſign, he ſtates, 
that the Iriſh Houſe of Commons is elected by Engliſhmen, 


and compoſed of Engliſhmen, to the excluſion of the ancient 


occupants of the foil. Here, notwithſtanding his flimſy 


diſguiſe, the whole traitorous Iriſh Romaniſt burſts forth 


in full deformity! It can be hardly alleged that ſuch 


an aſſertion was intended to provoke the enmity of the 


Englith Nation againſt the Iriſh Parliament. No, no: 


it is the true genuine ſentiment of all Iriſh Romaniſts, 


who call all Proteſtants in their language Sajonaghs, that 
:, Engliſhmen : the Iriſh Parliament are Proteftants, 
5 therefore, in their vocabulary, Engli/tmen. It is the 


Romiſh 
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Romiſh war- whoop in Ireland againſt their Proteſtan: 
countrymen: it marks them out for ſlaughter, as the cry 


of Mad dog! is the ſignal for the deſtruction of the canine 


ſpecies. It is the very ſame ſentiment contained in the 
| Letter of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the Society 
of United Iriſhmen, and the celebrated Agent of the 
Triſh Romaniſts, to his aſſociated Conſpirators in Belfaſ, 
in the year 1791. It is as follows: We have no na- 
© tional Government: wwe are ruled by Engliſpmen, and the 


© ſervants of Engliſhmen, filled, as to commerce and po- 


© litics, with the ſhort-ſighted and ignorant prejudices of 
© their country.” (See Appendix, No. 2, to the Report 
of the Secret Committee of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, 1798.) 


This abuſe and degradation of the Iriſh Parliament 
militate directly againſt the pretended ſcope of the pam- 
phlet, which is, to induce the Iriſh nation to agree to 
an Incorporating Union with Great Britain, and which 


can be accompliſhed in a lawful peaceable way, not 
otherwiſe than by the concurrence of the Parliaments of 
the two countries in the meaſure; and this Writer not 


only inſinuates, but openly aſſerts and proclaims, that 
the Iriſh Parliament is not the Repreſentative of the Iriſh 
Nation, that is, is not a Parliament, and is therefore 
incompetent to contract or agree for the Iriſh Nation. 
Here then his maſk falls entirely off, and his true purpoſe 
appears, which is, to inflame the Iriſh Romaniſts to riſe 
up againſt and deſtroy a band of Engliſh Uſurpers, pre- 
tending to be their Repreſentatives, and actually aſſuming 
the government of the country. He calls this band, in 
many places, Robbers and Plunderers ; and tells the Iriſh 
Romaniſts, that the weakneſs of this band makes them 


jealous 
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jealous and afraid of them; and that they cannot expect 
to be emancipated or truſted by ſuch Uſurpers, whoſe 
force they deſpiſe ; and that the Iriſh Proteſtants have 
a trembling dependance on Great Britain for a daily and 
precarious exiſtence. | 


In the next place, he takes care to inculcate the doc- 
trine of the baſeneſs and corruption of this band of 
Lagliſn Uſurpers, the Iriſh Commons : he ſtates, with 


his accuſtomed diſregard, and even contempt of truth, 
that out of the whole number, being three hundred, 
there are one hundred and ſixteen Placemen, and ſeventy 


Aſpirants of the, Law. The number of praQiſing Barriſters 
in the Houſe of Commons does not amount to more than 
thicty-five, including all the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and many of theſe are Placemen; and there are not more 


Placemen, in proportion to their numbers, in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons than in the Britiſh. In my © Anſwer 


„to Mr. Grattan's Addreſs to the Citizens of Dublin,” 1 
have fully diſcuſſed the queſtion, whether the conferring 
places of truſt and emolument on Members of the Houſe 


of Commons by the Crown, be an improper or unconſti- 


tutional exerciſe of the prerogative; and I truſt J have 
proved that it is not: for I have ſhown, firſt, that the 
Crown cannot ſele& perſons to fill places of truſt out 
of any other body with ſo much propriety; nay more, 
that the Crown is under the neceſſity of employing 
Members of the Houſe of Commons as its ſervants, in 
executing the public buſineſs of the nation, in preference 


to the members of any other body: and, in the next 


place, I have ſhown, that the influence of the Crown in 


the Houſe of Commons, derived from the patronage of 


uch places, is a conſtitutional influence; that the frame of 
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our Government could not ſubſiſt without it; and that, i 
many caſes of political economy, theory muſt bend: 
little to practice But it is worth obſerving, how in. 
conſiſtent this Author's accuſation of corruption againſt 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons is, with that part of it 
conduct which he pretends has raiſed all his indignation 
againſt it; that is, its reje ion of the propoſal on the 
part of Great Britain of an Incorporating Union of the 
two nations, notwithſtanding this propoſal was ſupported 
in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons by the whole weight 
and influence of the Adminiſtration, and by ſeveral ho. 
neſt and able Senators, who were not Plaeemen ; yet it 
was rejected. It was ſupported by one hundred an 
eight Members only. What became then of the one 
hundred and ſixteen Placemen? It is plain that the 
alleged corruption of the Members of that Houſe, by 
the diſpoſition of places among them, had not the eſſed 
of warping them to vote contrary to their opinions. [i 
truth, the meaſure was too precipitately urged ; duetime 
was not afforded for the cool and ſerious conſideration of 
the great and ſubſtantial merit of ſo important a projed; 


it was very improvidently fought to be carried by a COup 


de main: but I truſt and firmly expeQ that the meaſure 


will meet with a very different reception in the enſuing 


ſeſſion ; and that time and reflection, and the good ſenſe 


of the Commons, though indignant at the unjuſt accuſa- 


tion of corruption, will enſure its ſucceſs, 


The author's next abuſe of the Iriſh Proteſtants, 2 
grantees of Cromwell and William the Third, as the 
children of their ſoldiers and the heirs of their rapacity, 
again betrays the Iriſh Romaniſt, whoſe heart is goaded 
by the ceſtrum of revenge. s the firſt effuſion of his 

rancouf, 


1 


fancour, he places our illuſtrious Deliverer, in part the 
Founder, or at leaſt the Reſtorer, of our preſent glorious 
Conſtitution, in the ſame rank with the deſperate Regi- 
cide. Next he vents his abuſe on all Iriſh Proteſtants, 
ſtating them to be the children of the ſoldiers of theſe 


two Commanders, and the heirs of their rapacity. He 


reprobates all the forfeitures and confiſcations of the Iriſh 
Traitors, which took place after the ſuppreſſion of two 


Iriſh Rebellions; the one in the reign of King Charles 


the Firſt, the other in that of William and Mary. 
Theſe forfeitures and confiſcations are the conſtant 
themes of abuſive Romiſh declamation in Ireland. The 
whole party load the memory of Cromwell, as well as 


of King William, with every ſpecies of vituperation : 


this ſnarling cur, therefore, only runs on the trail of his 
growling precurſors, and joins in the conſtant cry of his 
own pack, when he opens againſt the Regicide and the 


Monarch ; but it is not improper to examine the grounds 


of his acrimonious complaints. 


The Engliſh Monarchs, ſucceſſors of Henry the Se- 


cond, inherited great dominions in France. The main- 
tenance of their power on the continent engroſſed their 
attention, drained their treaſures, and found conſtant 
employment for their armies. Hence the Government 


of Ireland, till the reign of Elizabeth, was much ne- 
glected. The Iriſh natives, ſcared at the dawn of 
civilization, preferred the gloom of their own foreſts 


and moraſſes to the ſunſhine of cultivation and im- 


provement. The great Engliſh Lords, who became 


entitled to vaſt tracts of land in Ireland, ſuch as 
the Earl of Chepſtow, otherwiſe Strongbow, who, by 


marriage with the only daughter and child of the pro- 


yincial 
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vincial King of Leinſter, acquired vaſt poſſeſſions in that 
province, did not take the proper care to improve the 
country. They brought over with them to Ireland many | 
of their friends and vaſſals: they by degrees mixed wi |} 
the native Iriſh, and adopted their barbarous cuſtoms, 
When the great civil war broke out in England between 
the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, moſt of the chief; 
of the great Englith families in Ireland joined the con- 
tending parties, and went over to England with their 
vaſſals and retainers. The barbarous Iriſh joined the 
degenerate Engliſh mixed with them, took the advan age of 
the weakneſs of the Government, the natural effect of the 
migration of its ſupporters: they rebelled, and ſeized on 
nearly three-fourths of the kingdom, which continued 
in a lawleſs barbarous ſtate till the acceſſion of Queen 

| Elizabeth. That great Princeſs, after a long and ex- 
penſive war, reduced to obedience all the Iriſh Rebels, 
but died before ſhe could reap the harveſt of her victories. 
Her ſucceſſor, James the Firſt, laboured with great ac- 
tivity and zeal on the ſettlement and civilization of the 
whole kingdom. He divided the lands forfeited by Re- 
bellion, in ſome places into three parts; two of which 
parts he diſtributed among the ancient poſſeſſors, whether 
native Iriſh or degenerate Engliſh; the remaining third WW f 
he beſtowed on new ſettlers from Scotland and England. diſc 
In other places, he diſtributed half of theſe lands to the the 
old poſſeſſors, the other half to new ſettlers. He divided I =" 
ſuch parts of the kingdom as had, in the manner before Eq 
mentioned, been ſeized on and occupied by the natives fat 
and degenerate Engliſh, into counties. Tn theſe new, or (| ©) 
rather revived counties, he erected towns and created I "": 
boroughs : he inſtituted a regular Parliament, the Mem- Pre 
bers of the Houſe of Commons of which were eleQed I} '* 
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yy the old poſſeſſors and the new ſettlers without dif- 
tinction, in proportion to their properties, throughout 
the whole nation. Romaniſts and Proteſtants ſat indiſ- 
criminately in the Houſes of Lords and Commons. None 
were excluded by any Teſt Oaths whatſoever : the only 
oath required was the Oath of Allegiance. Every mea- 
fire which human - wiſdom could deviſe was purſued, as 
well in the reign of James as in that of his ſucceſſor 
Charles, to civilize and improve the country. The in- 
habitants, without diſtinction, were invited to all the 
comforts and all the benefits of civilization and a well- 
regulated Government. The nation aſſumed a different 
zppearance from that it had worn for a ſeries of ages; 
and a complete fuſion of all deſcriptions of Iriſh inha- 
bitants would have been then effected with rapidity, 
were it not for the unhappy differences on the ſcore of 
Religion. The intolerant, unſocial doctrines of Po- 
pery, irreconcilable to the Proteſtant inſtitutions, had 
taken deep root in the minds of the majority of the in- 
babitants; and from thence fprung the moſt barbarous 
and moſt unprovoked Rebellion of Iriſh Romaniſts re- 
corded in hiſtory. This Rebellion, which broke out in 
the year 1641, cannot be palliated, as an Inſurrection of 
oppreſſed Natives againſt uſurping Coloniſts : for the beſt 
diſciplined, beſt provided, and moſt numerous army of 
the Inſurgents, was compoſed of the inhabitants of the 
Engliſh Pale; a part of Ireland which was peopled by 
Engliſh ſettlers, who for ages before had continued 
faithful to the Engliſh Crown, and till that period had 
never intermixed by marriage, or any ſort of connexion, 
with the native Iriſh. It was commanded by General 


Peeſton, brother of the then Lord Gormanſtown. It 


was an avowed Rebellion of Iriſh Romaniſts, undertaken 


by 


the Rebellion, which burſt ſuddenly ard unexpected 
like a thunder-florm on their heads, flew to arms; ang 


joined the Republicans, and invariably adopted ſuch 
meaſures as they thought would moſt conduce to their 


of His Majeſty's affairs, to accede. The treaty was 
concluded, and the Marquis, with a part of the Royal 


place of meeting of what they ſtyled the General Af 


nature with the late Romiſk Convention which aſſembled 


E 


by them for the purpoſe of extirpating Iriſh Proteſtants 
of all deſcriptions, and ſevering themſelves from Eng. 
land, at that time diſtracted by civil commotions, Th, | 
Rebels in Munſter were commanded by Lord Mount. | 
garret, and other Noblemen and Gentlemen, all, or mgj 
of them, of the old Engliſh race. During the firſt year 
of this Rebellion, the Rebels murdered, at the lowest 
calculation, near torty thouſand Iriſh Proteſtants, men, 
women, and children, in cold blood: many of them 
they put to death by the moſt excruciating tortures. Such 
of the Proteſtants as eſcaped from the firſt exploſion 


for a ſpace of ten years and upwards, with very littk 
aſhitance from I'ngland, maintained a cruel and deſtrue. 
tive, though unequal war, with the Rebels, and proteRed 
the ſurviving Loyalty of the nation, as well from the 
Republican Fanatics of that age, as from theſe Romiſh 
Traitors, who frequently, in the courſe of the Rebellion, 


ends,—the Eſtabliſhment ot Popery, the Extirpation of 
Proteſtants, and the Separation of ireland from the Bri- 
tiſh Crown. At one period of this Rebellion, the chief 
Traitors propoſed a treaty with the then Marquis, after 
wards Duke of Ormond, the King's Lieutenant in Ire- 
land; to which propoſal he was obliged, by the neceſſity 


Army, was inveigled by the Rebels to Kilkenny, the 
ſembly of the Catholics of Ireland, much of the fame 


| 
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in Dublin. The Rebels moſt perfidiouſly, at the inſtance 
of the Pope's Nuncio, broke the treaty z and two of 
their armies, commanded by Generals Preſton and 
O'Neil, marched to ſurpriſe the Marquis, to intercept 
him in his retreat to Dublin, and to cut off his troops. 
They were very near ſucceeding in their enterpriſe, the 


Marquis eſcaping with great difficulty. In ſhort, they 


contributed full as much as the Scotch Covenanters, to the 
final ſucceſs of the Republicans in England, and the 
ſubverſion of the Monarchy. But the Almighty faw 
their wickedneſs and perfidy, and puniſhed them by the 
hands of their own aſſociates in rebellion and murder. 
The Iingliſh Republicans, having made themſelves maſ- 
ters of England, ſent over an army under Cromwell to 
reduce them to obedience, not to their lawful Sovereign, 
but to the newly-erefted Engliſh Republic; and to re- 
venge the blood of the Proteſtants of Ireland ſo inhu- 
manly ſpilled by them. In one ſhort campaign he com- 
pletely routed and diſperſed their murdering, daſtardly 
bands. Such of them as eſcaped the ſword, he drove 
out of the nation or hanged, parcelled out their landed 
property, juſtly forfeited by their Rebellion, among the 
ſurviving Iriſh Proteſtants, who had been robbed by 
them; his own officers and ſoldiers, in lieu of their pay; 
and men who had ſubſcribed large ſums of money to 
defray the expenſes of his expedition, who were ſtyled 
Adventurers. On the reſtoration of Monarchy, this 
_ diviſion of the lands ſo juſtly forfeited to the Crown was 
reviſed, and its juſtice and propriety ſtrictly examined 
and inquired into, by Commiſſioners duly appointed for 
that purpoſe. In every caſe in which it appeared that 
the lands of an innocent perſon were comprized in the 
diviſion, they were reſtored to him or his heir; and the 
7 He M - perſon 
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perſon in conſequence diſpoſſeſſed was awarded a compen.. 
ſation, called a Repriſat; and thetitles of all to the lands 
juſtly forfeited were eſtabliſhed and confirmed by two 


Acts of the Irifh Parliament, entitled, the Ads of Settle. 
ment and Explanation. 


The complaint of*this Romiſh Writer of the confiſca. 
tions by King William is ſtill more unjuſt. The Iriſh- 
Romaniſts, after the acceſſion of William and Mary, 
roſe in rebellion in a maſs.” Their views were the very 
ſame as in the Rebellion of 1641,—the eſtabliſhment of 
Popery, and Separation from England. Their apparent 
attachment to King James the Second aroſe from inter- 


eſted views: they hoped by his means to procure power- 
ful aſſiſtance from the Court of France, and they con- 
ſidered him only as an engine auxiliary to their real 
deſigns. When that Rebellion was finally ſuppreſſed 


by the ſurrender of Limerick in the year 1691, one of 


the conditions ſtipulated on behalf of the Romaniſts was, 
that ſuch of them as choſe to remam in their own coun- 


try, rather than repair to France and enter into the 
ſervice of that hoſtile nation, ſhould, on their taking 


the Oath of Allegiance to King William and Queen 


Mary, preſerve their eſtates diſcharged of forfeiture and 
confifcation on account of their rebellion. A few of 


them choſe to ſtay at home, and they preſerved their 
eſtates: the reſt went to France, and thereby voluntarily 


ſubmitted their eſtates to forfeiture ; which eſtates were 
afterwards partly ſold for the public benefit, and partly 


granted by the Crown to perſons who had loyally ſerved: 
it in ſuch critical times. The complaints, therefore, of 
this Romiſh Writer; of the forfeitures and con fiſcations 


in the times of Cromwell and King William, amount to 
this; 


10 
this; that the confiſcation and forfeiture of the property 
ol Rebels, the moſt ſanguinary and barbarous whoſe 
crimes ever blotted and defaced the page of hiſtory, are 
unjuſt; amount to robbery and plunder, exerciſed by 
rapacious uſurpers, though warranted by the known law 
of the land in all ages; and conſequently that the law of 
the land warrants and patronizes robbery, plunder, and 
rapacity; and that all loyal ſubjects are robbers and 
plunderers. And in conformity with this doQrine, he 
proceeds to reprobate all puniſhment of the late TOM 
Rebels by confiſcation and forſeiture. 


This Romiſh Writer aſſerts, that Iriſh Proteſtants have 
a trembling, dependance on the Engliſh nation for their 
exiſtence ; and dwells on their weakneſs, timidity, and 
cruelty, and on the itrefiſtible ſtrength, numbers, and 
courage of the preſent race of Iriſh Romaniſts, with 
exultation and delight; intimating, that if the Engliſh 
nation will remain neuter, the Iriſh Romaniſts will 
inſtantly extirpate the Iriſh Proteſtants, who at preſent, 
by the aid of England, keep them in chains, It is there- 
fore proper to examine whether Iriſh Romaniſts be in a 
ſtate of oppreſſion and ſlavery, and kept in chains by their 
Proteſtant countrymen. By the laws of Ireland at pre- 
ſent, the Romaniſts enjoy more real political liberty, and 
better ſecurity for their lives and properties, than the 
moſt favoured ſubjects of any foreign State in the known 
world. They elect their Repreſentatives in Parliament; 
in which Parliament, together with the King, the ſu- 
preme authority of the State is veſted; they have the 
benefit of a conſtitutional Jury to try all queſtions which 
affect their lives or properties; they enjoy the benefit of 
the Habeas Corpus AQ as much as Proteſtants ; they 
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have a ſhare in the Magiſtracy; they are Grand Jurors, 


they can acquire and diſpoſe of their properties, real 


and perſonal, as freely as Proteſtants; they enjoy a 


complete toleration in Religion; the Law and the Army 


are open to them; and they are on a perfect equality 
with all His Majeſty's other ſubjeQs, except that their 


own refuſal to take the Teſt Oaths excludes them from 
ſeats in Parliament, and from about thirty of the great 
offices of the State. (See all the preſent incapacities of 
Iriſh Romaniſts, particularly ſpecified in the gth ſeQion | 
of the AQ of the 33d year of His preſent Majeſty, en- 


titled, An Act for the Relief of His Majeſty's Popiſh. 
© or Roman Catholic- Subjects of Ireland.“ Appendix, 


No. 2.) Such are the chains and fetters in which their 
Proteſtant countrymen bind Iriſh Romaniſts! and ſuch is 
the ſlavery ſo pathetically deplored” by this Writer, and 


others of his perſuaſion! 


The flrength and ouiſſance of Iriſh Romaniſts have | 
been put to the trial, in their late Rebellion. They were 
vanquithed-' and completely ſubdued: by the Proteſtant 


power of the nation, without any aſſiſtance from Eng- 


land, in the courſe of about ſix weeks. The Marquis 
| Cornwallis, as before obſerved, had no part of the merit 
of quelling the Rebellion: it was effectually cruſhed by | 
the meaſures taken by his predeceſſor, before he had time 
in any manner to interfere. It is true, ſome part of the 
routed Rebels took ſhelter, after his arrival in Ireland. 
in the mountains of Wicklow, and from thence made 
incurſions, in detached gangs of banditti, into the coun- | 
ties of Kildare and Meath ; but they were hunted like 
wild beaſts by: the Proteſtant Yeomanry, and would have | 
been all- flain” or hanged, were it not; for the merciſul 
interpoſition 
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interpoſition of the Marquis. Immediately after his 


arrival in Ireland, he publiſhed a Proclamation of In- 
demnity to ſuch of theſe Rebels as would ſubmit, and 


ſurrender their arms. His Generals reſtrained the efforts 
of the Yeomanry, incenſed againſt the Rebels for- the 


laughter of their relations and friends, and the waſte of 


their property. At the time this Proclamation was iſſued, 
the Rebellion, as to any effects to be dreaded from it of 
important dam: e to the nation in general, was cruſhed ; 
and the routed Traitors, hopeleſs, without reſource or 
means of efficient reſiſtance, juſtly expected the puniſh- 
ment due to their horrible crimes ; which the Marquis, 
following the diQtates (as I ſuppoſe) of his own cle- 
-mency, or perhaps by orders from England, remitted. 


Two of his Generals were employed to ſuppreſs the 


only conſiderable body of this ſcattered Banditti, which 
remained together in the mountains of Wicklow : they 


were moſtly Murderers, Robbers, and Deſperadoes, 


hopeleſs of pardon ; ſome of them Deſerters from differ- 


ent Regiments of Militia, A Gentleman of the county 
conducted theſe Generals. and their forces to a certain 


part of the mountains, the rendezvous: of theſe aſſaſſins, 


where they might have deſtroyed the whole gang, 
amounting to about ſix hundred; but theſe Commanders 
declined to attack them, declaring they were unwilling 


to ſhed the blood of the poor wretches, They therefore 


thought it prudent to coax them into ſubmiſſion ; for 
which purpoſe they diſpatched two Romith Prieſts to 
them, loaded with the Proclamations of Indemnity ; 


they collected as many country Girls as they could pro- 
cure; they hired a number of Iriſh Pipers; they pro- 


vided hogſheads of whiſkey, ſet the Pipers playing, and 
5 the 
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the Girls dancing, which ſo delighted the Murderers, that 
many of them came in, gave up their pikes, partook of 
the feſtivity,, and departed with plenty of whiſkey in 
their: ſtomachs, and protections in their pockets. The 
clemency of the Marquis and his Generals was cele- 
brated in all the Romiſh Newſpapers of the city of 
Dublin; his praiſes were wafted to London; the Cou- 
rier, the Morning Chronicle, &c. re-echoed them; the 
whole Oppoſition in England from top to bottom, 

From {laſhing Bentleys down to piddling Tibbalds, 


ww 


rung the changes on his liberality, his mercy, his cle- 
mency, his wiſdom, &c,: and well they might ; for the 
Marquis arrived in Ireland in the very nick of time, to 


reſcue their party there from final extinQtion. In ſhort, 


in reſpect to the Iriſh Rebels, the conduct of the Mar- 
quis has been marked with conceſſion, conciliation, and 
pardon, not with warlike hoſtility; for expiring Rebel- 
lion did not demand the exertion of his military talents, 
and he diſdained to trample upon proſtrate Traitors. It 
is my fervent wiſh, my conſtant prayer, that the mercy 
thus extended to theſe Romiſh Inſurgents may incline 
their hearts to peace and loyalty, and make them under- 


ſtand, that they live under and are protected by a Govern- | 


ment the mildeſt upon earth, which wiſhes not to 
inflict the puniſhments due to their crimes, but rather 


that they ſhould repent, and enjoy the comforts of peace | 
and ſecurity under the protection of laws, to which all 


the members of the community are equally ſubject. 


The Marquis Comwalli certainly merits the tribute 


of juſt praiſe from all the loyal ſubjects of His Majeſty 
* Ireland, for the powerful exertions of his military 


ſkill, | 
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gkill, in putting the kingdom into the moſt complete 


ſtate of defence againſt the invaſion of the foreign 
enemy, with which it is threatened. Every branch of 
military ſervice has been attended to by him with the 
utmoſt eare and zeal: the troops have been ſtationed ſo 


judiciouſly in cantonments, that a ſtrong body can be 


aſſembled with great expedition in any part of the king- 
dom, againſt which the Enemy may point his attack; 
the Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery, -Regulars and Mi- 
litia, are perfectly well equipped and provided, and th. 
Veomanry well armed and trained, and ready for action 
at the ſhorteſt nqtice; the whole nation wears a mili- 


tary aſpect, and its foree is ſo combined and regulated 


by the ſkilful arrangements of the Marquis, that it may 


bid defiance to an infinitely more formidable force than 


its foreign enemies are able to bring againſt it ; and 
internal tranquillity is re-eſtabliſhed, at leaf: for the 
preſent. Ps 


The weakneſs and timidity of the Iriſh Proteſtants are 
the next themes of this Romiſh Declaimer ; according 
to him, their weakneſs makes them timid, their timidity 
cruel. Of the vaunts of the ſtrength, numbers, and wealth 


of Iriſh Romaniſts I have already expoſed the falſity ; 


as well by the event of the late Rebellion, as by a 
fair calculation of their real numbers and wealth. The 


ſame arguments and calculation prove the real ſtrength, 
numbers, and wealth of Iriſh Proteſtants. I truſt that 


in the late Rebellion, as well as on all former occaſions, 
Iriſh Proteſtants have plainly diſproved the charge of 
_ timidity. The cruelty this Author charges upon them, is, 
that they cruelly refuſed to grant, what he calls Eman- 
cipation, to their Romiſh fellow-ſubjeRs : that is, it is 


a a great 
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a great cruelty in Iriſh Proteſtants to refuſe to deliver the 
Sovereignty of the State into the hands of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts; and this cruelty ariſes from cowardice ; for 
Iriſh Proteſtants are afraid to do ſo. If ſuch be cruelty 


and cowardice, I hope ſuch will for ever be imputable 


to Iriſh Proteſtants: niay they always be afraid to de- 
liver the State into the power of its enemies! and may 
they always cruelly refuſe to betray the Conſtitution |! 
it is the ſame cruelty and cowa dice a man is guilty of, 
who tells a gang ot robbers, * Do not attempt to come 
into my houſe, for if you make ſuch attempt, I and 
© my ſervants will reſiſt, and perhaps kill you; I will 
not truſt you in my houſe, keep at the outſide,” Such 
a man certainly is afraid to let them into his houſe, and 
' threatens to kill them if they attempt to force an en- 
trance : is he therefore guilty of cowardice and cruelty ? 


But one argument remains demonſtrative of the real 
| firength of Iriſh Proteſtants: they have raiſed during 
this war, in which their connexion with Great Britain 


has involved them, imtnenſe ſums for the ſervice of the 
Empire in general, and for the proſecution of the war, 


That Iriſh Parliament, which this Writer vilifies and 
traduces, as the Repreſentatives of a handful of Pro- 
teſtants and Engliſhmen, has raiſed in this year feven 
millions ſterling for the public ſervice, though the na- 
tion was in that year weakened by the Rebellion of Iriſh 
| Romaniſts; of which great ſum one part out of forty 
only was, or could be paid by Iriſh Remaniſts : ſome 
Patt of that money, it is true, has been borrowed in 
England, but on the credit and ſecurity of the Iriſh 


Funds; both principal and intereſt are to be paid by 
Ireland. All the Engliſh Militia, who, on the breaking 


out 


1 


out of the Rebellion, ſo gallantly volunteered for the 
aſſiſtance of their brethren the Proteſtants of Ireland, as 
well againſt their foreign as domeſtic enernies, were paid, 
after they arrived in Ireland, out of the Iriſh Treaſury 
and Irith Funds. Are the Iriſh Proteſtants then ſo 
weak, as to be the objects of deriſion and contempt to 
this Romiſh Writer and his aſſociates? And is Ireland 
only a diverſion of the power and force, an arſenal of at- 
tack and injury, and a devouring gulf of the Plaod and re- 
ſources of England in the preſent war, as this Romiſh 
Writer aſſerts? The revenues of Pruſſia, one of the 


moſt potent European States, do not amount yearly to 


ſix millions ſterling. Ireland, by the efforts of her 
Proteſtant Parliament and population, has contributed 


ſeven millions in the laſt year, and in the preceding 


year, five millions, to the ſupport -of the war, and has 
not coſt Great Britain a ſixpence for her defence. It is 


true the Britiſh Fleet and Britiſh Militia have flown to 
her ſupport, when threatened with invaſion by the com- 
mon enemy: but Ireland has paid the Britiſh Militia for 


their aſſiſtance. And has not Great Britain employed 
| her fleets and armies for the ſupport of her allies in the 
preſent war, and even paid the troops of her allies for 
fighting in their own defence? And is ſhe not bound 
to give greater aſſiſtance to Ireland, a part of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire, to defend her againſt the common enemy, 


than to foreign nations her allies? This Writer ſays, 


it would be better for Great Britain, that Ireland were 
blotted from the lift of nations, and ſunk in the ſea, than 


that ſhe ſhould remain a diverſion of her arms in the pre- 


ſent war. May not the ſame be ſaid with equal juſtice 


of any part of Great Britain itſelf, if threatened with 


an attack by the enemy; of Yorkſhire, of Scotland, for 


inſtance? 
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inſtance? Ireland is in fact as much a part of the Br;. 
tiſh European Empire, as either of the countries men- 
tioned, and her ſubjugation by the enemy would be xz 
injurious to that Empire, and ſo 3 her loſs, by. im- 
merſion in the ocean. 


The complaints of this Libeller, of a criminal negle& 
of the natives of Ireland by the Engliſh nation, and 
that the barbarity of theſe natives is juſtly to be attri- 


buted to this neglect, are utterly unfounded : ever ſince 


the commencement of the reign of James the Firſt, as 
long as the diſtinction of Native and Coloniſt, or rather 
New Settler, remained among the inhabitants of Ireland, 


the attention of the Engliſh Monarchs, and their Mini- 


ſters in Ireland, was uniformly directed to the encou- 


ragement and civilization of the natives; and to tbe 


abolition of all diſtinctions between the inhabitants of 
the country. Their benevolent intentions have been 
counteracted only, by the intolerant ſpirit of Popery, 


inceſſantly operating as an effectual barrier againſt har - 


mony and union, as I have already proved. 


This Author's praiſes of che Romiſh titular Biſhops in 


Ireland, of their learning, humanity, and piety; of all 
which accompliſhments, I preſume he means to offer 


Huſſey, the titular Biſhop of Waterford, as a ſhining 
example; his advice to them, to unfurl their Sacred Ban- 
ners; his ſuggeſtion of the doctrine of {mpreſcriptibility, 


of which he hints a feeble diſapprobation only, accord- 
ing to which Iriſh Romaniſts, or, as he calls them, Na- 


tives, have a right to the poſſe ron of all the lands of the 
nation, which no time, no length of p?ſſeſſion can alienate; 


and his frequent introduQtion of the eternal principles 


1 | By . 


E 


of revenge of the Iriſh Romaniſts againſt Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants; all, all proclaim him an inveterate Iriſh Ro- 


maniſt ; and his folly as well as impudence in attempting 
to aſſume the maſk of an Engliſhman. 


I ſhall now cloſe my obſervations on this anonymous 
ſlanderer and his libel, with the ſum of his arguments, 
to induce the inhabitants of Ireland to conſent to an 
Union with Great Britain; from which it will clearly 
appear, that his real deſign was directly contrary to his 
profeſſed one; and was. to promote the ſeparation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, by ſtimulating the Iriſh 
| Romaniſts to a Rebellion; and by ſowing the ſeeds of 
diſſention between the Engliſh and Iriſh Proteſtants ; 
and thereby depriving the latter of all aſſiſtance from 
Great Britain, 1t not enſuring its ONE againſt them. 


His argument to the Iriſh Proteſtants to induce them 
to conſent to an Union, is as follows: * You, the Iriſh 


* Proteſtants, are the baſeſt, moſt tyrannical, moſt 


© cowardly, moſt cruel race of mortals on the earth; 
you are as weak as you are cowardly ; we, the Engliſh 


* Proteſtants, conſider you in this light; we deteſt your 


* crimes; you are murderers and robbers, you cannot 
* exiſt but by our favour and protection. Give your- 
* ſelves up directly into our hands without reſerve; if 
you do not, the deſcendants of thoſe you have mur- 
+ dered and robbed will quickly deſtroy you ; notwith- 
* landing you are ſo infamous a race, and that we have 
* ſo thorough a contempt for you, we will confer on 
you a peifect equality with ourſelves; and we, the 
* braveſt, the richeſt, and the moſt honourable people 
* on the earih, will aſſociate with you on perfect terms 
| © of 


* 
1 
* 

1 
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* of equality. Robbers, murderers, and daſtargly 
< wretches as you are, you ſhall become our companions 
© and our friends; we will treat you exactly as brethren, 
<. you ſhall ſhare all our advantages and all our fortunes, 
In ſhort, the means by which he propoſes to reconcile | 
Iriſh Proteſtants to an Union with Great Britain, are, | 
in the character of an Engliſhman, to load them with | 
every ſpecies of abuſe, ſlander, and calumny, and 
brand them with every crime which can debaſe humanity, 
Very conciliating means ul y ! 


His arguments to induce Iriſh Romaniſts to agrec te 
an Union with Great Britain are: You, the natives of 
© Ireland, have been baſely and wickedly tyrannized over 
„by the Fogliſh nation for ſix centuries paſt, as your 
confidential agent Mr. Tone has alread/ told you. The 
< Engliſh have robbed you of your lands, they have reduced | 
© you to a ſtate of barbarous ſlavery : they govern you at 

< preſent by a gang of corrupt ſub-tyrants, whom they ſtyle 
© a Parliament, elected by Engliſhmen, and compoſed of Eng- 
© Iiſhmen, to the excluſion of you the ancient occupants of the fail: 
= theſe ſub- -tyrants are the Repreſentatives of a handful 
© only of Engliſhmen, their fellow-tyrants in your coun- 
© try of Ireland: you are fully able to deſtroy them, for 
| = they are weak and timid. You are juſtly entitled to all 
© the lands now poſſeſſed by them, for no length of time can 
© warrant their retention of them. You have endured fix 
© centuries of calamity, of fruitleſs ftruggles and tenacious op- 
©* preſſion. Great Britain, employed fully in the preſent 
© war with France, is unable to protect her colony of mur- 
derers and robbers. Now is your time for ſhaking off the 
© Engliſh yoke. . You have revenge to gratify, and the 
N recovery of your property will be your reward; the de- 
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ſtruction of the Engliſh invaders will be the certain con- 


« ſequence of your attempt to ſhake off your chains. F 
© lately heard a propoſal made in the Britiſh Parliament ut- 
« terly to extirpate you not to leave a Rohilla (that is, a 
6 Tribe) of you living! The Engliſh are Heretics, with 
whom it would be impious for you by the principles of 
« your holy Religion, to aſſociate, or fraternize. Tour 
«Biſhops are men of the greateſt piety, humanity, and 
„learning, particularly the Right Reverend Father Huſſey, 


« your Biſhop of Waterford : you have all read his pious 
« Paſtoral Letter, fully ſtating your oppreſſion by a handful 


* of Heretics, not a tenth, nay nat an hundredth part of you 

in number. Unfurl your ſacred banners, as your 
a brethren the late ſuppreſſed Iriſh martyrs did; they 
* marched under ſacred green banners,. with a white croſs 
and reverfed crown floating in the midſt : you ought to 
have all joined in that holy war, though you did not, 
from an ill- grounded timidity; conſequently the Here- 


ties were victorious. Yet I adviſe you to forget your 
© revenge, to abandon all thoughts of recovering your lands, 
* and to give yourlelves up into the hands of the Engliſh 
* Heretics by agreeing to an e Union with 


6 Great Britain * 


How far ſuch arguments are likely to ſucceed with 
Iriſh Romaniſts in promoting an Union; and how far 
the Author intended they ſhould ſucceed, I leave to the 
judgment of the reader. 


1 mall now proceed, purſagnt to my original purpoſe, 


to make a few ſhort remarks on ſome pamphlets which 


have been publiſhed in England, on ihe ſubject of an 
Incorporating Union, as the ſubſtance of Speeches made 


in 
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tions on a 


Lord Minto in the Houſe of Lords, April 11, 1799, 


pamphlet, 
entitled, 

©. "The 
Speech of 
Lord Min- 
to, in the 
Houſe of 
Lords, 
April II, 
1799. 
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in both Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, by men of great 
rank, and in high offices in Britain. My remarks ſhalt | 
be confined to ſuch parts of their Speeches, as relate to 


the two great claſſes of Iriſh population, to wit, thoſe of | 
Proteſtants and Romaniſts. 


1 will begin with a pamphlet enticed; The Speech of : 


becauſe his [ ,ordſhip has conſumed ſixteen pages, beginning 
at page 66, and ending with page 82, in arguing for the 
right, as he ſtyles it, of Lriſb Romani/ls to political equality 


with Iriſh Proteflants. He ſtyles their excluſion from 
Parliament, and from about thirty of the great offices of 
the State, ſuch as thoſe of Viceroy, of Lord Chancellor, of 


Judges, and of General in Chief, &c. the preſent humi. 
liating and degrading excluſion of the Catholic part of the 
Triſh nation; throughout ſtyling Iriſh Romaniſts, Catholics, 
not Romaniſts, or Roman Catholics, excluding Proteſt 
ants from all title to Catholiciiy, though Chriſtians: he ſtates 
himſelf to be a warm friend to the meaſure of an Union, 


_ principally on account of its meliorating the condition, 
and extinguiſhing the diſcontents of a great majority of 
the inhabitants of [reland, by providing for the juſt claims 
15 ef the Catholic Iriſh, by an explicit article of the treaty it. 
elf. And he ſtates a very curious dilemma, entirely 


founded on the aſſumed poſition, that Iriſh Romaniſts have 


a juſt right to political equality with Proteſtants ; which aſ- 


ſumption his Lordſhip, who ſeems to be an expert lo- 


gician, muſt know to be peritio principii. The dilemma 
is thus: Proteſtant aſcendancy in Ireland cannot be ſup- 
* ported without derogating from what may appear to be 


a natural right of the Catholic :* (in — other places 


he poſitively aſſerts it to be his right.) * Catholics can- 
7 EN 5 not 
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i not be ſupported in their claim of equality, without 
i ransferring to them that aſcendancy, which equality of 
«rights muſt draw to the larger body; this muſt ex- 
« poſe the Proteſtants to danger, who ought to be pro- 
£ tefted : and Ireland in its preſent ſituation will be 
 gored by one or other of the horns of this dilemma.” 
He ſtyles the Iriſh Proteſtant aſcendancy a * monopoly op- 
« poſed to common right, that is, to the right of Ro- 
« maniſts to political equality.“ His Lordſhip, being 
aware of His Majeſty's Coronation Oath, and the Treaty 
of Union between England and. Scotland ; of both which 
he was too cautious in direct terms to recommend the 


violation; expreſſes himſelf thus: © I do not ſee how 


the jus tertii, as it may be called, of England, can 


affect the relative claims of theſe two Iriſh nations 


* (Proteſtants and Romaniſls), or of theſe two parts of 
the Iriſh nation; and therefore I might have thought 
© it difficult to aſſign a ſufficient reaſon, to preclude His 
© Majeſty, as ſovereign of Ireland, from concurring 
„with his Iriſh Parliament, or even from exerting, in 
every lawful way, his legitimate powers, in promoting 
* ſuch meaſures as might be calculated to place every claſs 
of his Iriſh ſubjects on an equal footing as to civil 
© rights, and conſolidate theſe two hoſtile nations into 


ane peaceable and united family. All this cautious, cir- 


cumlocutory, wheedling argument is uſed by his Lord- 
ſhip, to inſinuate, that England has no intereſt | in ſup- 


porting the Iriſh Proteſtants ; and that the Coronation | 
Oath, and the Treaty of Union between England and 
Scotland, ought not to preclude the adoption of meaſures 
tending to the ſubverſion of the preſent Protettant eſta- 


bliſhment in Ireland. His Lordſhip propoſes two methods 
of elfe cking this: one through the medium of the Iriſh Par- 


liament; 
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liament ; the other, through that of the King's Preropating | 


and I wiſh his Lordſhip had condeſcended to explain, by 
what lawful exertion of the King's prerogative, the 
acts requiring the Oath of Supremacy to be taken, and 
the Declaration againſt Popery to be repeated and ſub. 
ſcribed, by all Members of both Houſes of Parliament, 
and by all the great officers of the State, can be diſpenſed 
with, or how thele Acts can be repealed or altered, 
except dy Parliament. The rejection of this Oath and 
Declaration by Romaniſts, is the only bar to their being 


on an exact level with Proteſtants as to all civil rights; | 


what then can be his Lordſhip's meaning in inſinuating 
that Romaniſts may be put on an exact level with Pro. 
teſtants, by His Majeſty's exerting in every lawful way 
his legitimate powers, as contra-diſtinguiſhed from his 
concurrence with his Parliament? Does he mean to 
inſinuate that His Majeſty poſſeſſes a legitimate power to 
_ diſpenſe with the proviſions of Ads of Parliament; 
And if he does not, I hope his Lordſhip will take an 
occaſion of explaining this paſſage for the ſatisfaction as 
well of Iriſh as of Englifh Proteſtants. 

His Lordſhip proceeds to argue, I cannot admit 
© the aſcendancy of one part of a nation over another 
© part of the ſame nation, to the extent, and to the 
* purpoſe claimed in Ireland (that is, the excluſion of 


< Romaniſts from ſeats in Parliament, and from the 


« great offices of the State, by the obligation of the Acts 
© enjoining the taking of the Oath of Supremacy and 
the repeating and ſigning the Declaration), as capable of 


© aſſuming any character deſerving the denomination 
* of right ; that which is wrong on one ſide, cannot, 


* intelligibly to me, become a right in the other: wrong 
V | ST. 
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(is not a material of which it appears poſſible to con- 
ſtruct right. The virtues of poſſeſſion, preſcription, 
« or any other limitation of time, which are ſuppoſed to 
© cure the vices of a bad title, are not at all applicable 
© to the caſe of perpetually ſubſiſting; and as it were 
© renovating wrongs, eſpecially ſuch as affect the poli- 


« tical rights of great numbers of men; inſtead of con- 
« yerting right into wrong, they only improve and for- 


« tify the title of thoſe who ſuffer, to ſhake off the in- 
jury on the firſt opportunity that offers. His Lord- 
ſhip then ſtates, © that the Catholics of Ireland not only 
claim a participation in civil franchiſes enjoyed by 


their Proteſtant countrymen, but they foſter claims 


on the property of Proteſtants, the preſent poſſeſſion 
of which they treat as mere uſurpation.' He then 
gives a fling, in the true French taſte, againſt the aſ- 
piring character of all Churches, as he was obliged to 
admit that ſuch was the character of the Romiſh 
Church. With a good deal of caution he inſinuates, 
that titles to lands, or any thing elſe, by preſcription, 


are not the beſt ; and that all titles of Iriſh Proteſtants, 


either to aſcendancy in political power, or to property, 
are by preſcription. The firſt he abſolutely condemns, 


as continuations of wrong; with reſpect to the other, 
the titles to landed Property he only © hints a flaw, and 


* hefitates defect? 


Nowwithſtanding all this argument for the juſtice of the 
claims of Iriſh Romaniſts to political equality, and after 


ſtating, © that their proſpe& of obtaining it by the Treaty 


of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, is his prin- 


 cipal reaſon for approving that meaſure ; and after diſ- 
a tinguiſning the two claſſes of Iriſn Proteſtants and Ro- 


N c maniſts 
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ſuch points from perſonal knowledge or inquiry. I ſhould 


Which though atteſted, I think, ſatisfactorily by others, 
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maniſts by an Eaſt Indian term of different caſts: and 
ſtating, that they are inflamed againſt each other h 
mutual hatred, whoſe motives are irreconcilable, itz 
character bitter, malignant, and implacable ; that the 
. ſovereign caſt of Iriſhmen (that is, Proteſtants) claim 

their ſovereignty as of right, and ground it on an old 
title of conqueſt, confirmed, as they contend, by poſſeſſion, 
* acquieſcence, and preſcrepiron -* and after drawing all 
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this picture of the ſtate of Ireland, and in the middle of | 


all his laboured argument of the r:ght of Iriſh Romaniſts 
to political equality, his Lordſhip makes the following in- 
genuous confeſſion: © I certainly pretend to no credit on 


* with, therefore, to qualify any thing that may appear 
« raſh or peremptory, in what I hazard on ſuch a ſubjeR, 
© by avowing that degree of diffidence in my own views, 
s which may be thought becoming with regard to fads, 


have not fallen under my own obſervation.” It is lin. 
cerely to be withed, that his Lordſhip, confeſſing his own 
want of knowledge of the ſubject, had been leſs raſh and 
peremptory, and had not hazarded ſo much on the ſtate of 
Ireland, and on the ſubje&t of the claims of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts to political equality (though, as his Lordſhip ex- 
prefles himſelf, he could not help ſympaihizing with them, and 


conſequently with all the members of Oppoſition both in 


Great Britain and Ireland ; and with all the Jacobins in 
both kingdoms, who have repeatedly proclaimed a ſimilar 


ſympathy); becauſe his Lordſhip being a great diplomatic 
character, and high in the confidence of the Britiſh Go- 
vernment, does no ſmall miſchief to that very Government, 
in advancingand openly patronizing principles ſubverlive, 


not only of the Ir ih Conſtitution,but of the Britiſh alſo,ts 


1 hope 


] 


1 


fy whatſoever for the promulgation of ſuch doctrines; 


Uaion of Great Britain and Ireland, tend to render the 
accompliſhment of that great meaſure more difficult, per- 
haps impracticable: and it is the more to be lamented, 
when it is conſidered, that the meaſure can be ſupported 


without reſorting to ſuch fallacious and pernicious prin- 
ciples and doctrines. 


[ have been diligent in my inquiries reſpecting Lord 
Minto, as I have not the honour of the ſlighteſt perſonal 


{have received, I find that he is a Scotch gentleman of 
family, and before his advancement to the Peerage, he was 
known by the name and title of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. 
and had been for a time Viceroy of Corſica : he had con- 


pears by the pamphlet I am now commenting upon, to be 
a perſon of learning and ſagacity: his abilities ſtand con- 
felled by his being intruſted by the Britiſh Government 


ſervices to his King and Country have raiſed him to the 
Britiſh Peerage. In this pamphlet he has collected the 
moſt powerful arguments, which have been urged, either 


| in Great Britain or Ireland, in favour of an Incorporating 


Union of the two countries, and diſpoſed them in admi- 
rable order : though little is urged in it, which had not 
been alr eady laid before the public; yet the arguments are 
oa in ſo perſpicuous and connected a ſeries, and diſ- 


N 2 poſed 


| hope to make evident, and that too without any neceſ- 


which, ſo far from being favourable to an Incorpor ating 


by irrefragable arguments of ſignal public advantage, | 


acquaintance with his Lordſhip. From the information 


trated a great intimacy with Mr. Edmund Burke, the 
great Iriſh apoſtle of Popery already mentioned. He ap- 


with the execution of commiſſions of the greateſt im- 
| portance, and with the moſt honourable embaſſies : his 
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poled of with ſo much judgment, that it may be ſaid to 


comprize in itſelf all the merit of all preceding publica. 
tions on the ſubject: I think it a very valuable perform. 
ance. With theſe ideas of it, I felt great pain on reading 


the paſſages I have quoted. The rank and ability of the 


writer, and the excellent reaſoning contained in the other 
parts of it, rendered a refutation of theſe exceptionable 


paragraphs and their doctrines a work of imperious ne. 


ceſſity. Such are my only reaſon, and my only excuſe, 
for entering the liſts of argument with ſo great and { 


reſpectable a character as his Lordſhip, though I am 


lincere a friend to the meaſure of an Incorporating Union 


as his e 


All lis Lordſhip's arguments in favour of the claims of 


the Iriſh Romaniſts to political equality are founded on 


this one poſition, that they are entitled to that equality ly 


common right, Common right, in the uſual acceptation 
of the word, means the common law of the land: but! 
perſume his Lordſhip means it in a more extended ſenſe, 
and that he means a right founded on the immutable rules 


of reaſor ind juſtice. If this poſition is overturned, his 
Lordſhip's whole argument falls with it: it therefore de- 
mands examination. The rights of mankind in political 


ſocieties are twofold, natural and political: the firſt are M 
born with a man, he becomes entitled to them the mo- 


ment of his birth; but as man is a ſocial animal, and as 


the human race cannot ſubſiſt but in ſociety, he becomes 


entitled to them with this limitation, that the enjoyment 


of them is to be regulated by that ſociety of which he i 
born a member, whilſt he continues one of that ſociety, 


The ſociety may eſtabliſh certain rules for its own pre- 


ſexy ation, and without which! it cannot ſubliſt, reſtraining} 
and 


(181) 

and modifying the full exerciſe of what are called natural 
rights, in caſes where the full exerciſe of natural rights 
would endanger the exiſtence or ſecurity of the ſociety 
and regulations for the ſecure enjoyment of natural rights 
thus modified. To theſe rules and regulations all mem- 
bers of all political ſocieties muſt ſubmit ; and all the be- 
nefits men enjoy under theſe laws are their political rights. 
In fact, mankind's political rights, are their natural rights 


modified, and their enjoyment ſecured, by the laws of 


ſociety. Natural rights are immutable; modifications of 


them by the laws of ſociety are various, in the various ſo- 


cieties of mankind on the face of the globe; and hence 
they are ſtyled political rights as diſtinguiſhed from na- 
tural, The laws of each ſociety have been originally 


framed on the conſent of the majority of the community, 
| either tacit or expreſs : general acquieſcence implies tacit 


conſent : actual compact, as is the caſe in ſame ſocieties, 


is expreſs conſent. Theſe rules have been altered in ſo- 
cieties at times by tyranny and uſurpation. In the Bri- 


tin Empire, the common law is that ſyſtem of law which 
is eſtabliſhed by tacit conſent for ages : the ſtatute law is 
chat ſyſtem of law which is eſtabliſhed by conſent or agree- 
ment of the members. In great or even conſiderable em- 


pires or governments, it is utterly impracticable to collect 


the opinions of all the members of the ſociety taken by the 
poll, on any public meaſure: ſuch an attempt would tend 


to inevitable confuſion and diſſolution of the ſociety; be- 


eauſe the great maſs of the people in all States, ſubſiſting 
by bodily labour, are ignorant, and incapable in general of 
forming correct opinions on great and momentous poli- 
tical queſtions. By the Britiſh Conſtitution, generally and 
celervedly eſteemed the very eſſence of political wiſdom, 


the methed of colleQing the opinions of the majority of 
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the nation, for the dare of enaQting new laws: or al. 
tering or abrogating the 01d ones, is partly by the vote; of 
the majority of a certain claſs of great and diſtinguiſhed 
per ſonages eminent for their dignity and property: hy, 
chiefly by the votes of the majority of Repreſentatives 
choſen by the people, and aſſembled in general Council, 
Parliament: theſe Repreſentatives,though they repreſer; | 
the whole body or mals of the people, yet are not elecQed 
by the majority of votes of the people of each diſtrict | 

reckoned by the poll, but by their property: and om | 


twentieth part of the people at large are not qualified, by 
their property, to vote at the elections of their Repre- 


ſentatives | in Parliament either 1 in England or Ireland. 


| What Lord Minto ayles the Were) of the Pro 
teſtants in Ireland over the Iriſh Romaniſts conſiſts in this 
that Proteſtants are capable of fitting in Parliament, and 


- of filling about thirty of the great offices of the State, to 


which the exerciſe of the ſupreme Executive Power is 


intruſted: and the Romaniſts exclude themſelves from 


theſe two capacities by rejecting the Oath of Supremacy | 
and Declaration, as already mentioned : both which the 
Proteſtants take and ſubſcribe on being admitted into Par- 
liament, or into any of theſe offices. In every other par- 
ticular there is a perfect equality of political privileges at 


preſent between Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts. The 


Iriſh Proteſtants maintain that the aforeſaid excluſion of 
Iriſh Romaniſts (which his Lordſhip is pleaſed to ſtyle 
Proteſtant Sovereignty and Monopoly ; terms learned in 


the Schola Burkeiana) had its origin in political rigbt, and in 


the very firſt of political rights, to wit, that of the State to 


preſerve its own exiſtence,and independence of all foreign 
JuriſdiQions : and whatever aſcendancy (ſtyled by his 


Lordſhip 


K 


n 

Lordſhip Sovereignty) this excluſion has conferred on 
Triſh Proteſtants, they claim the ſame, not, as his Lordſhip 
very erroneoully ſuppoſes, on the title of conqueſt, of ac- 
quieſcence or preſcription ; but on the ſtatute law of the 
land, enacted both in England and Ireland. And I cannot 


ſufficiently expreſs my amazement at this very extraor- | 


dinary miſtake of his Lordſhip, a great diplomatic cha- 
racer, and ſuppoſed to be perfectly well Aegis with 
the laws of his country! 


The excluſion of Romaniſts from all public offices in 


England and Ireland, commences with the operation of 
the Statute which enacts the Oath of Supremacy, and 
which was enacted in England in the firſt, and in Ire- 
land in the ſecond year of Queen Elizabeth: and all 
acceſs to ſuch offices in England has been doubly barred, 
as againſt Romaniſts, by the Teſt and Corporation Acts. 
(See Appendix, No. 3.) In Ireland theſe two Acts, 


there alſo enacted, have been with great precipitancy, 


not to ſay want of political wiſdom, repealed in 1793 


except ſo far as relates to the great offices of the State 
already mentioned. The excluſion of Romaniſts from 


ſeats in Parliament, ariſing from the Oath of Supremacy 
and Declaration, took place in England by the operation 


of the Statute of the 30th of Charles the Second, chap. 2; 
and the doors of Parliament were further barred againſt 
them in England by the Statute of the 1ſt of George 


the Firſt, chap. 13, both which Statutes are yet unre- 
pealed ; they were both enaQted ſoon after in Ireland. 
By theſe Statutes, to prevent crude innovations in Re- 
ligion and Government, it is enacted, that no Member 


ſhall fit or vote in either Houſe of Parliament, till he 
hath, in the Preſence of the Houſe, taken the Oaths of 


„ Supremacy; 
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Supremacy, Allegiance, and Abjuration ; and repeated 
and ſubſcribed the Declaration againſt Tranfubſtantiation, 
Invocation of Saints, and Sacrifice of the Maſs, (See 
Engliſh Statutes, and iſt Blackſtone's Commentaries, 
p. 158, octavo edition.) By the 22nd article of the 
Union of England and Scotland, all Scotch Members are 
obliged to take the ſame Oaths, and ſubſcribe the ſame 
Declaration: and in the AQ ratifying the Treaty of 
Union of England and Scotland two Acts of the re- 
ſpective Parliaments oſ the two nations are recited, the 
one providing for the perpetual eſtabliſnment and main. 
tenance of the Pr eſpyterian Church in Scotland, the 
other for the perpetual eſtabliſnment and maintenance 
of the Church of England, in England, Wales, Treland, 
and the town of Berwick upon Tweed; and theſe two 
Ads are therein declared to be fundamental and eſſential 
conditions of that Union. (See Defoe's Hiſtory of the 
| 2; Union of England and Scotland, from page 557 to 562, 
{ | and the Engliſh Statutes. ) How then can his Lordſhip 
' maintain that the excluſion of Iriſh Romaniſts from 
Parliament, and the aforefaid offices, which he, adopting 
| . phraſeology of his Gamaliel, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
| is pleaſed to ſtyle Proteſtant Sover eignty, Aſcendancy, 
1 and Monopoly, is a wrong; and its continuance a con- 
4 | tinuance of wrong; ? He muſt mean , that it is a reſtriction 
| of the natural rights of man, which is not required by 
that firſt of political objects, the ſafety and pr eſervation 
| 5 of the State; or that it is not conformable to the opinions 
of the majority of the members of the community, and 
therefore unjuſt, As to the firſt, I have already proved, 
= that Romaniſts, from their religious doctrines, ought 
not to be admitted to the enjoyment of any portion 
of the Sovereignty of a Pr oteſtant State ; and that they 
DC ſhould 
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ſhould be excluded from the Houſes of Lords and Com- 
mons, both in Great Britain and Ireland, becauſe it would 
be highly injurious, and perhaps, in Ireland, deſtructive 
to the State to admit them; and conſequently that it is 
no wrong to exclude them. If their excluſion is a 
wrong in Ireland, it muſt be a wrong in Great Britain 
for the principles of natural juſtice are immutable, and 
not variable by the circumſtance of their being more 


numerous in Ireland than in Great Britain. What is 


right or wrong in this particular in the one country, 
muſt be right or wrong in the other. Their excluſion in 
Ireland is more requiſite than in Great Britain, on account 
of their greater numbers in the former country, and their 
claims to all the landed property in the hands of Pro- 
teſtants, the poſſeſſion of which, his Lordſhip ſtates, 
they conſider as wſurpation: and Dr. Troy, as before 
mentioned, ſtates, that they conſider the Proteſtant 


Eſtabliſhment an uſur pation. Theſe circumſtances ren- 
der their elevation in Ireland more dangerous than in 
Great Britain, and their excluſion 1 in the former country 


more juſt and reaſonable, 


If his Lordſhip thinks the excluſion of Romaniſts 


from Parliament and the great offices of the State a 


wrong, he muſt think that all the great ſtateſmen in 


Britain and Ireland, ſince the commencement of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, were workers of iniquity ; 


and all the Statutes enacted ſince, reſpecting Romaniſts, 


public wrongs; he muſt think King James the Second 


was perfectly juſtifiable in endeavouring to remedy this 


wrong; the glo1ious King Willlam the Third an 


uſurper; and all who aſſiſted in the Revolution of 1688 
Rebels. 1 Lordſhip declares it to be his warmeſt 


Wil 
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wiſh to eſtabliſh Iriſh Romaniſts in an equality of civil 


right with Iriſh Proteſtants ; King James the Second 


profeſſed nothing more. He profeſſed ſimilar deſigns in 
England. His attempts to carry theſe deſigns into exe. 
cution, both in England and Ireland, coſt him his 
crown, and conſigned him and his luckleſs pr Pen to 
per petual exile, 


His Lordſhip cannot arraign the aforeſaid Statutes of 
injuſtice in excluding Romaniſts, on the principle that 


they are not conformable to the opinion of the majority 


of the Iriſh nation: ſor, waving the argument of the 
ſuperior number by the poll of the Proteſtants in Great 
Britain and Ireland, taken together, over the Romaniſts, 
and conſidering Ireland a diſtin and independent nation 


(Which it is not), let his Lordſhip's principle be examined 


by the principles of the Conſtitution: by that conſtitu- 
tion, the Repreſentatives of the people are elected by the 


People, reckoned, not by their numbers by the poll, 


but by their property : thirty-nine parts out of forty of 
Iriſh property are in the hands of Iriſh Proteſtants, 


conſequently the conſtitutional power of election is 
poſſeſſed by the Iriſh Proteſtants, though Romaniſts now 


enjoy the elective franchiſe, as well as Proteſtants : the 


Houſe of Commons, ſo elected, together with the Lords 


and the Monarch, have enacted theſe Statutes, by the 


operation of which Romaniſts are excluded; that is, 
they were enacted by the true legitimate Sovereign 


Power of the State. The very capacity of ſitting in 
Parliament and enjoying public offices is a political 
right, merely ariling from the inſtitutions of civil ſo— 
ciety, and may juſtly be withheld or abridged by the 


ſupreme conſtitutional power of that ſociety, when it 


deems 


4 17.) 
deems the exertion of its authority in ſuch particulars 
conducive to the well-being of the State, With what 
propricty or truth can his Lordihip then maintain, that 
the excluſion of Romaniſts from certain political fitu- 
ations, effected by the operation of Statutes enacted 
by Parliament, aflembled purſuant to the principles of i 
the Conſtitution, is a wrong, and an unjuſt invalion of a 
their natural rights? It is a polition not to be ſupported 
by reaſon or argument! 


I truſt J have fairly lopped off the firſt horn of lis 
Lordſhip's dilemma, to wit, that excluiton of Iriſh 
Romaniſts cannot be ſupported, and conſequent Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy maintained, without violation of the 1 
natural rights of the Iriſh Romaniſts, and continnation | 
of the injuſtice. I have reduced his two-horned bug- 
pear to an unicorn; and I will preſerve the remaining 
horn, to wit, that the excluſion of Iriſh Romaniſts can- 
not he repealed, and their claims acceded to, without detri- 
ment to the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ireland, to gore 
and lacerate (to uſe his own words) the remainder of his 
Lordſhip's argument with: nay more, I will ſharpen. 1 
this horn, and prove, that the admiſſion of Iriſh Roman- ' 
iſts into Parliament and the great offices of the State, = 
would, in the event of an Incorporating Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland taking place, be ſubverſive of the 
Conſtitution of the Empire in general; and that the 
Publication and ſupport of ſuch a project by great Mi- 
niſters of State are very likely to diſincline the real 
friends of the Conſtitution in Church and State, as 
well in Great Britain as Ireland, to the meaſure of an 
Union. N oy 


\ 
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However, before I begin to uſe the horn, it is not im- 
Proper to take notice, that his Lordſhip has inſinuated 
that Iriſh Proteſtants hold their eſtates under the titles 
of Conqueſt or Preſcription. Conqueſt is in general a 
title founded on wrong ; and the title by preſcription 


His Lordſhip endeavours to diſcredit. I am extremely 


Torry to be obliged to obſerve, that his Lordſhip here 


manifeſts much want of knowledge of the real ſituation 


and circumſtances of Ireland, and that his Gamaliel 
has led him again into a groſs error. If any eſtates in 


Ireland can at this day be ſaid to be enjoyed under the 
title of Conqueſt, they muſt be ſuch as were acquired by 
the firſt Britiſh adventurers in Ireland in the reign of 


Henry the Second. His acquiſition of Ireland cannot 
properly be called a Conqueſt ; for thoughh he arrivedin 
Ireland at the head of an army, the whole Iriſh nation, 
as I before obſerved, ſubmitted, and ſwore fealty to him, 
aud choſe him for their Monarch, without putting him 


to the neceſſity of ftriking a blow. Of the great 
eſtates acquired by his followers, ſome were gained, not 


by force, but by lawful conveyance and ſucceſſion : ſuch 
was that of Richard de Clare, Earl of Chepſtow, ſur- 
named Strongbow, who married the only daughter and 


child of the King of Leinſter, and became in her right 


entitled to a vaſt territory in that province, in which he 
ſettled a great number of his vaſſals ; and which always, 


ill the reign of Elizabeth, was the moſt conſiderable 


ſeat of the Engliſh Colony in Ireland, and great part of 


it was called the Pale, or the Territory governed by 
Engliſh Laws. However, whether the firſt Engliſh 


adyenturers gained their eſtates by the ſword, or other- 
wiſe, I apprehend to be at this day of little conſequence, 
for there is ſcarce remaining a ſingle eſtate in this king- 
5 5 1 „ om 
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dom which is not held by titles derived from Elizabeth, 
or her ſucceſſors, by Patents, Acts of Parliament, or other 
good and ſufficient conveyances. And it might be ſaid, 
with more reaſon, that all the great families in England, 
moſt of whom yet retain their Norman ſurnames, and 
whoſe anceſtors obtained eſtates in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, held theſe eſtates by Conqueſt. For 
the acquiſition of England by William preceded the ac- 
quiſition of Ireland by Henry only by one century; 
and a much greater proportion of perſons in Ireland, 


poſſeſſing landed eſtates, have old Iriſh ſurnames, than 


_ perſons of the ſame deſcription in England, who have 
Saxon, or old Britiſh ſurnames. 


The inlinuation, that many Iriſh Proteſtants derive _ 
the titles of their eſtates from Preſcription, is equally 


groundleſs. After the firſt acquilition of Ireland by 
the Engliſh” Crown, there does not ſeem to have been 
any very great influx of Engliſh into Ireland for ſome 
centuries. The civil wars of York and Lancaſter 


drew out of Ireland moſt of the great Engliſh families 
which had ſettled in it, together with their vaſſals, and 
moſt of them periſhed in that unhappy conteſt. The 


greater part of the remainder of the Engliſh Colony 
adopted the barbarous Iriſh cuſtoms, and degenerated 
into Iriſh barbarians. After the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 


the Earl of Deſmond, a great and powerful Nobleman in 
Munſter, of Engliſh extraction, rebelled againſt her; 


| ſhe ſubdued him, and all his vaſt poſſeſſions were for- 
feited to the Crown: ſhe granted them to a conſiderable 


colony of Engliſh ſettlers. The great and formidable 


Rebellion of the Earl of Tyrone broke out afterwards 
in her reign; he poſſeſſed, by himſelf or his vaſſals, 


almoſt. 
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almoſt the whole province of Ulſter. The Queen, after 
a long, expenſive, and deſtructive war, which deſolate 
the country, completely vanquiſhed him, but died before 
ſhe could recap the fruits of her vitory. Her ſucceſſor, 
James the Firſt, employed his whole reign in improving 
the nation ; he divided part of the lands forfeited in 
this Rebellion, and another which followed cloſe on its - 

heels, among Engliſh and Scotch ſettlers, and his loyal 

Iriſh Proteſtant ſubjects, and the reſt he parcelled out 
among the native Iriſh, His ſon, Charles the Firſt, 
followed his example ; and a great part of the Iriſh na- 
tion, which held their lands by preſcription, ſurrendered 
them to the Crown, and paſſed patents for them, con- 
forming to the Engliſh law of tenures, either in 
capite or ſocage. When Cromwell had reduced the Iriſh 
Rebels, he divided the lands forfeited by the Rebellion 
among the ſoldiers, adventurers, and loyal Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants. Such of his grants as ſtill ſubſiſt, and a large 
portion of Ireland is held under them, were confirmed 
immediately after the Reſtoration, by the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation. The forfeitures of the Rebels 
in the reign of King William have alſo been diſpoſed 
of by patents among the King's loyal ſubjes. And all 
theſe eſtates ſince the original grants of them, have 
been conveyed over and over again, for valuable conſi- 
derations, by family ſettlements, and by purchaſes, in— 
ſomuch that there is ſcarcely one eſtate in the whole 
Kingdom of Ireland held by the title of Preſcription ; the 
Original grants of them all can be produced, or are recited 
in the different conveyances. But if they were held by 
Preſcription, as his Lordſhip erroneouſly ſuppoſes, a 
poſſeſſion of two hundred years from the reign of 
Elizabeth; of one hundred and fifty, at leaſt, from the 
| 5 reigns 
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reigns of James and Charles; of near an hundred and 
fifty from the time of Cromwell ; and of upwards of 
one hundred fince the laſt forfeitures in the reign of 
King William, would conſtitute a good title to the 
preſent poſſeſſors by the laws of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which make fixty years undiſturbed poſſeſſion a 
good title, and a bar ina writ of right. 


As a conſiderable part of the landed eſtates in the 
poſſeſſion of Triſh Proteſtants conſiſts of lands forfeited 
to the Crown in the different Rebellions I have men- 
tioned, when his Lordſhip hints that Iriſh Proteſtants 


derive their titles to their eſtates from Conqueſt, he 


muſt mean, that the ſuppreſſion of every Rebellion is a 
Conqueſt. The juſt rights of a conqueror are pretty 
accurately defined by Mr. Locke, in his Treatiſe on 
Government, but the conduct of a conqueror to the 
vanquiſhed is generally meaſured by his will and plea- 
Jure; and is the exerciſe of an arbitrary tyranny over 
their perſons and properties: and his Lordſhip's view, 
in inſinuating that the titles of Iriſh Proteſtants to 


their eſtates are founded in Conqueſt, ſeems to be, to 


diſparage Iriſh Proteſtants, as deriving their properties 
trom the exertions of unlawful violence and rapacity ; 
that is, in plain Engliſh, that they are the heirs of robbers 


and plunderers ; as has, indeed, been already aſſerted by 


the abuſive Author of © Conſiderations on the Slate of Public 
© Aﬀairs in the year 179y. I never before heard it in- 
ſinuated, that the ſuppreſſion of a Rebellion WAS A 
Conqueſt of the nation: Conqueſt entirely changes the 
laws, conſtitution, and government of a nation; but 
the ſuppreſſion of a Rebellion, in part of a nation 
(and! in every Rebellion a part of a nation only is en- 


caged), 
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gaged), does not change the laws, conſtitution, and 
government of a nation: it, on the contrary, eſta- 
bliſhes them all, and gives them additional ſecurity, 
Are the ſuppreſſions of all the various Rebellions in 
England, ſince the acceſſion of William the Firſt to the 
preſent day, to be conſidered as conqueſts of England ? 
And is the ſuppreſſion of every Rebellion in Ireland, 
fince the acceſſion of Henry the Second, to be conſidered 
as a new Conqueſt of Ireland; the very ſuppoſition is 
anabſurdity. Rebellion 1s High Treaſon ; its guilt and its 
puniſhment are accurately defined by the laws of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and one part of the puniſhment is 
the forfeiture of the property of Rebels to the Crown: 
the Crown diſpoſes of this forfeited property to its loyal. 
fubjeQs, in reward of their ſervices, or for other valuable 
conſiderations; and the grantees of the Crown hold 
ſuch property by a legal title, not founded on Conqueſt, 
but on the known and eſtabliſhed laws of the land. 
But whatever was his Lordſhip's view in infinuating 
that the Iriſh Proteſtants held their eſtates by the title 
of Conqueſt, and that the Iriſh Romaniſts, being un- 
juſtly diſpoſſeſſed, had a right to reclaim them, whether 
it was to diſparage or to intimidate, Iriſh Proteſtants, 
conſcious of the juſtice and lawfulneſs of their titles, 
and of their own ſtrength and courage to defend them 
againſt all attempts of Iriſh Romaniſts, read ſuch in- 
ſinuations with the moſt perfect apathy, as they do all 
his Lordſhip's laboured doubts reſpecting the efficacy of 
a title by Preſcription; and were it not for the high 
reſpect I entertain for his Lordſhip, I might make uſe 
of a harſher expreſſion. Gn IC. 
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I now arm myſelf with the remaining horn of his 
Lordſhip's dilemma, to wit, that the admiſſion of Iriſh 
Romaniſls into Parliament, and tothe great executive offices 


of the State, would be very prejudictal tothe Iriſh Proteſtants, 
and would much endanger the eſtabli ned Conflitution in Ire- 


land, To render this horn till more formidable, I can 


furniſh it with a very ſtrong and very ſharp antler, to 
wit, that ſuch admiſſion would, in caſe of an Union, greatly 
endanger the Britiſh Conſtitution, and muſt be attended with 
an Innovation in it ; which, T truſt, will be reprobated by 
His Ma jeſiy; by the great Miniſler, who now with ſo mnch 
glory to hi  mſelf, and advantage lo the Nation, takes the lead in 
the Britiſh Cabinet; and bs all the loyal Proteſlant inha- 
bitants of Great Britain: and that ſo far from promoting 
an Union, the very propoſal of ſo dangerous an inno- 


vation muſt throw the greateſt impediments in the way 


of that moſt ſalutary meaſure, 


The danger of admitting Iriſh Romaniſts into Par- 
liament in Ireland, that is, into a ſhare of the ſovereign 
authority of the State, I have already very fully ex- 
poſed. The appointment of a Romiſh Vieeroy of Ire- 

land, of a Romiſh Lord Chancellor, of Romiſh Judges, 
' of a Romiſh Commander in Chief of the army, and 


the admiſhon of Romiſh Peers and Commoners into 


Parliament, muſt all tend to the ſubverſion of the Iriſh 
Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment, both in Church and State; 


this is ſo notorious, that no arguments are required to 


prove it: it is evident that ſuch appointments, and ſuch 


admiſſion, would of themſelves be a ſubverſion of the | 


preſent eſtabliſhment. This horn without the antler is 
ſufficient to lacerate all his Lordſhip's arguments in the 
prelent ſituation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Let us now ſuppoſe that an Incorporating Union of the 
two countries had taken place, and that they were con- 
ſolidated into one body. If in ſuch caſe Romanifts 
were to be admitted into Parliament, and to fill the 
great offices of the State, all the laws enacted in England 
againſt Poper y, ſince the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, 
muſt be repealed. I will mention ſome of theſe Ads 
particularly, that the of People England may clearly under. 

fland the momentous and dangerous allerations which mu] be 
made in the Britiſh Conſtitution, which has been improving 
from the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth, till 
it has attained 1ts preſent unrivalled excellence ; under 
which the preſent generation and their anceſtors for 
two centuries have lived; and which has deſcended to 

the People of England during that period, in ſucceſſion | 
from father to ſon, as an inheritance ; if what Lord Minto | 
ſtyles the preſent humiliating and degrading excluſion of the | 
Catholic part of the Triſh nation ſhall be done away, by the | 
adoption of his ſcheme of conferring equal privileges on 
them with their fellow-ſubjeQs, in caſe of an Union. 


The Act of the iſt of Elizabeth, which enjoins the 

taking of the Oath of Supremacy by all public officers; | 
the Bill of Rights, the 1ſt of William and Mary, new- | 
modelling the Oath of Supremacy, and extending the 
ſphere of the operation of the Act of Elizabeth in reſpect 
to that Oath, muſt be repealed. The Acts of the 30th of 
Charles the ſecond, chap. 2, and the 1ſt of George the | 
Firſt, chap. 13, enaQting that no Member ſhall fit or | 
vote in either Houſe of Parliament, till he hath, in 
the preſence of the Houſe, taken the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and repeated and 


Tubſcribed the Declaration, muſt be repealed. The 
Teſt 
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Teſt Act, requiring all officers, civil and military, to take 
the above Oaths, repeat and ſubſcribe the Declaration, 
and receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Su pper, according 
to the uſage of the Church of England, muſt be repealed : 
the Corporation Act muſt ſhare the ſame fate, Theſe 
two Acts, Blackſtone ſtates to be bulwarks of the Con- 
ſtitution, and that they were enacted to ſecure the eſta- 
bliſhed Church againſt perils from Non-conformiſts of 
all denominations, among which he particularly enu- 

merates Papiſis. (See Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. iv, 
page 57, oftavo edition.) And he ſtates, that the Acts 
of Charles the Second, and George the Firſt, requiring 
all Members of both Houſes of Parliament to take the 
Oaths, and repeat and ſubſcribe the Declaration, were 
enacted, to prevent crude innovations in Religion and 
Government. ( See Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. 
page 158, octavo edition.) The articles and proviſions 

of the Treaty of Union of England and Scotland muſt 
be altered: that one, among others, which enjoins 
the taking of the Coronation Oath by his Majeſty ; 
and more particularly thoſe parts of the Treaty 
ſtyled by Blackſtone fundamental and effential con- 
ditions of the Union. (See Blackſtone's Comment- 
_ aries, 1ſt vol. pages 92, 93, oftavo edition.) I have 

quoted Blackſtone on theſe points, to ſhow the opinions 
of that able conſtitutional lawyer on the parts of the 
Engliſh laws relating to Papiſts ; becauſe in his remarks 
on the Engliſh Popery Code, he expreſſes his opinion, that 
'everal parts of it, which he enumerates, may be re- 
pealed without inconvenience ; but the parts I have 
above mentioned, he thinks eſſentially neceſſary to the 
preſervation of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Church 
and State in England, and that they cannot be repealed 
04 conſiſtently 
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conſiſtently with the ſafety of that eſtabliſhmentin E- 
land, or with the continuation of the Union of England 
and Scotland. 


It may be here argued, that an Incorporating Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland may be effected, without 
all the aforeſaid alterations in the laws of England; for 
ſtipulations may be inſerted in the Treaty of an Union 
of the two nations, that Iriſh Romaniſts, elected in 
Ireland members of the imperial Parliament, ſhall ſit 
and vote therein, without taking the Oaths, or ſub- 
ſcribing the Declaration above-mentioned ; and that they 

ſhall be capable of filling public offices in Ireland on the 
ſame terms. And it may be urged, in reſpect to offices, 
that ſtipulations have taken place in the Act of 
Union of England and Scotland; for Scotchmen are by 
hat Act capable of filling public offices in Scotland, 
without taking the Oaths preſcribed to be taken by pub- 
lic officers in England, and without receiving the Sacra- 
ment. according to the uſage of the Church of England. 
Ga the part of this argument which relates to public 
offices, I ſhall only obſerve, that public officers in 
Scotland, as I am informed, are obliged to take oaths 

and engagements full as hoſtile to Popery, as thoſe en- 


Joined to be taken by public officers in England, which | 


they were obliged to take in their own country before the Union: 
and that no Scotchman can enjoy any office in England 
without taking the Oaths, and receiving the Sacrament 
as preſcribed in England. But with reſpec to the capa- 
city of ſitting in Parliament, ſuch ſtipulations can re- 
ceive no ſort of countenance from the conditions of the 
Union of England and Scotland ; for the Scotch Mem- 


ders are not admitted to ſit in the Parliament of Great 
Britain, 
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Britain, without taking the ſame Oaths, and repeating 
and ſubſcribing the ſame Declaration, as the Engliſh 
Members are obliged to take, repeat, and ſubſeribe. I 
will therefore proceed to examine the praQicability and 
juſtice of the inſertion of ſuch ſtipulations in a treaty of 
Incorporating Union of Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
their efficacy in removing the preſent complaints of the 
Triſh Romaniſts, in caſe they were inſerted, 


It is firſt to be obſerved, by the eſtabliſhed Conſti- 
tution of Ireland, ſince the latter end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, the Romaniſts are excluded from 
Parliament by the Oaths, which it is enacted all members 
ſhall take, previons to their admiſſion to fit or vote in 
either House ; they are excluded from the great offices of 
the State by the ſame means: and that by Lord Minto's 


ſcheme, to raiſe them from their preſent degraded and hu- 


miliated condition (as he ſtyles it), the preſent laws of Irc- 
land enjoining the taking oftheſe Oaths are to be repealed, 


| preparative to an Union of the two countries; or by the 
treaty of Union itſelf to be ratified by the Parliaments of 


Great Britain and Ireland. He admits that ſuch ſcheme, 
whilſt the Parliaments of the two countries remain ſepa- 
rate and diſtinét, would be very dangerous to the Pro- 
teſtant Eſtabliſhment in Church and State in Ireland, if 
carried into effect; becauſe, as he reaſons, the ſuperior 


number of Romaniſts in Ireland, when put on a perfect 


equality with Proteſtants in reſpect to civil privileges, 
would enable them by degrees to engroſs the whole power 


of the State, and overturn the Proteſtant eſtabliſnment in 
Ireland. Now, ſuppoſing the two countries were confo- 


lidated into one body politic by an Union, and Romaniſts 
put on a perfect equality of civil privileges withProteſtants 
” 03 in 
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in Ireland; they would, according to his Lordſhip's req. 
ſoning, in time return all theIriſh Members to the Houſe 
of Commons of the imperial Parliament. It is propoſed 
that Ireland, on an Union, ſhall have one hundred Re. 
preſentatives in the imperial Commons: if theſe ſhoulq 
be all, or a great part of them, Romaniſts, it would not 
be very difficult for them, on many occaſions, where 
a Miniſter might ſtand in need of their ſervices, to 
obtain a domineering influence with reſpe& to all Iriſh 
affairs: it appears at preſent, though they have little poli- 
tical power in Ireland, that they have procured an intereſt 
in the Britiſh Cabinet, very alar ming to every attached 
friend to the Conſtitution in Church and State in Ireland: 
this would be increaſed a thouſand fold, if an Union too 
place on the terms ſuggeſted by Lord Minto: in truth, the 
Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ireland could not ſur vive ſuch 
an event for many ſeſſions. And I beg of his Lordſhip, 
and other great Britiſh Stateſmen, ſeriouſly to conſider, 
whether their propoſing ſchemes of Union,; ſubverſive of 
the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment! in Ireland is a likely method 
of inducing Iriſh Proteſtants, in whoſe hands, for the 
| preſent, almoſt the whole political power of the State is 
lodged, to conſent to an Union : and whether the con- 
tinued intrigues of every Britiſh Stateſman for ſome years 
paſt ſent into Ireland, to act as the Miniſter, with the 
Iriſh Romaniſts, for the depreſſion of the Proteſtant i in- 
tereſt in that kingdom, and the elevation of Popery on its 
ruins, are likely to incline Iriſh Proteſtants to commit all 
their civil and religious rights, and thoſe of their poſterity, 
to the abſolute diſpoſal of perſons who ſhow no diipo- 
fition to ſupport and maintain them. Lord Minto admits, 
that Great Britain is bound to ſupport the Iriſh Proteſtants 


; 3 
py every tie of gratitude, for their unalterable attachment 
to the intereſts of the Britiſh Empire: they deſire no ſup- 
port from Great Britain, as againſt Romaniſts, the com- 
mon political enemy of Britiſh, as well as Iriſh Proteſtants : 
all Proteſtants, in the eyes of Iriſh Romaniſts, are Eng- 
liſhmen, and vice verſa: they have but one name for both : 
they are eternal and implacable enemies of Proteſtants, 
from the tenets of their religion: Iriſh Proteſtants are able, 
without any ſupport from Great Britain, to protect them 
ſelves from all the force, from all the fury, from all the 
rancour of Iriſh Romaniſts : all they require from Britiſh 
Proteſtants is, that they will not join in a hollow league 
with the avowed enemies both of Engliſh and Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants, againſt Iriſh Proteſtants : they have not merited 
ſuch treatment from Britiſh Proteſtants, they have ever 
remained faithful to the Britiſh Crown, they are now ſup- 
porting it with their blood and treaſure, ſpilling and la- -- 
viſhing one and the other in the preſent glorious conteſt ! 
Give them, then, illuſtrous Britiſh Stateſmen, no cauſe to 
exclaim, in the language of the Roman poet, 

Peri erunt tempora longi ſervitii ! 
They are ready to coaleſce with you, but not on terms 
which in the end will be found equally detrimental to you 
and them: they demand, nay entreat no more from you, 
as the condition of an Incorporating Union,than the pre- 
ſervation of their preſent Conſtitution in Church and 
State; and they deprecate only its ſubverſion. 


I ſhall now make a few obſervations on the juſtice, effi- 
cacy, and praQicability of ſuch a ſcheme of Union when 

conſidered in reſpe& to Great Britain. By this ſcheme 
Ir Ws Romaniſts muſt be admitted 1 into the imperial Par- 
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liament ; and by his Lordſhip's reaſoning, excluſive gf 
 Romiſh Iriſh Lords, a great proportion, and in time the 
whole number of Iriſh Commoners, to wit), one hundred, 
which are to be admitted into the imperial Commong, 
will be Romaniſts ; conſequently the above mentioned 
Engliſh Ads of Charles the Second and George the Firſt 
muſt be repealed in favour of Iriſh Romaniſts ; in fa, 
they muſt be entirely repealed , becauſe it would be highly 
abſurd to exclude Engliſh and Scotch Romaniſts, when 
Iriſh Romaniſts are admitted. When thus they have 
gained admiſſion into the Houſes of Lords and Commons 
in the imperial Parliament, and formed conſequently no 
inconſiderable part of the ſupreme power of the State, in 
violation of every principle of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
ſince the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth; the 
Britiſh Miniſter, to ſecure the ſupport of ſo powerful 3 
body in Parliament, muſt deliver into their hands the 
whole patronage of Ireland. The Proteſtant Eſtabliſh- 
ment of that nation muſt be ſubverted, and all public 
offices there muſt be filled w ith Romaniſts, If any ſtipula- 
tions ſhall be made! in the treaty of Union, for the ſecur: ty 
i of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in Ireland ; though ſuch 
treaty be ratified by the Parliaments of both coutries 
previous to the Union, and by the imperial Parliament 
after; yet ſuch ſtipulations cannot ſubſiſt for any length 
of time. N o doubt can be entertained, that the imperial 
Parliament, being the ſupreme authority of the Empire, 
will be competent t to alter or abrogate the conditions and 
articles of the Union at its pleaſure; and if it ſhould alter 
or abrogate | ſuch articles as relate to the Proteſtant Eſta- 
bliſhment in Ireland, at the expreſs inſtance and deſire 
of the Repreſentatives of Ireland in the imperial Parlia- 
3 ment, aſſiſted by the e Britiſh Romiſh members, who could 
X complain 
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complain on behalf of Ireland, of his infringement of the 
treaty of Union ? or who could complain with effect? 
If the Repreſentatives of Scotland in the Parliament of 
Great Britain ſhould demand an alteration of the articles 
and conditions of the Union, relating only to Scotland, 
and the Parliament of Great Britain ſhould comply with 
ſuch demand, would any complaint be made on behalf of 
Scotland of the infringement of the treaty of Union ? or, 
if made, would it be followed by any material effect? 
The maxim of V. olenti non fit injuria would be the anſwer 
to ſuch complaints. When Ireland was by Tuch means 
converted into aRomiſh country,woulditsRepreſentatiyes 
in the imperial Parliament, and the Romiſh Britiſh Mem- 
bers, be contented ? would their conſtituents be contented? 
Certainly not. Scotchmen are capable of filling the 
higheſt employments in England, complying with the Teſt 
Act; and the Preſbyterian doQrines oppoſe no infſur- 
' mountable barriers againſt ſuch compliance ; ; but the 
Romiſh do. Many natives of Scotland have riſen to the 
higheſt Rations i in England ſince the Union: the preſent 
Lord Chancellor of England, Mr Secretary Dundas, Ad- 
miral Duncan „Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Lord Minto him- 
ſelf, with multitudes of others, are preſent, the late Lord 
Mansfield and others, paſt examples, of the great eleya- 
tion to which the ſhining abilities of North-Bri itons have 
raiſed them in England. In caſe of an incorporating 
Union of Great Br! itain and Ireland, Iriſh Proteftants 
being capable of filling high offices in England, the abi- 


lities of ſome of that deſcription might promote them to 


elevated dignities there. But Britiſh and Iriſh Romanift 
would be excluded, by the Engliſh Teſt Act, from all pub- 
lie c offices | in England, and from being officers in any cor- 
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pPorations in England by the Corporation Act. How loud 
then would the exclamations of the Romiſh Members of 
both Houſes of the imperial Parliament be againſt the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts! They would repreſent, that 
though, by an Incorporating Union, Great Britain and Ire- 
land were conſolidated into one nation, yet they by theſe 
Acts were deprived of the benefits of the Britiſh Conſti. 
tution in four fifths of that confolidated nation by theſe 
Akts, and admitted only to a ſhare with all their fellow- 
ſubjects in the public employments, emoluments, and po- 
litical power of the remaining fifth; all their fellow-ſub- 
jeas being alſo admiſſible to employments in that fifth, 
They would loudly complain, as chey at preſent do, of 
this incquality of condition with their fellow-citizens, 
and inſiſt that they were excluded from the rights of citi- 
zenſhip. If the Minifter of the day ſtoodin need of their 
aſſiſtance in Parliament, as he often would, he muſt liſten 
to ſuch complaints, and liſten with favour ! If ſimilar 
complaints of the Romiſh party are attended to at preſent, 


when they are deſtitute of political power, much more at- 


tention muſt be paid to them, when they ſhall form a 
_ conſiderable part of the ſupreme power of the State. At 
the Miniſter's beck, how many Lord Mintos would be 

found ready to join in the cry of the Romiſh pack! how 
loud would they bellow in the ears of the imperial 
Parliament the degraded and humiliated ſlate of Britiſh and 
Triſh Catholics | It is not impoſſible, that both the Teſt and 
_ Corporations Acts might be thus cried down: and what 


Blackſtone ſo juſtly ſtyles the bulwarks of the Conftitu- IM 


tion, defending the Eſtabliſhed Church from all perils 
from Non-conformiſts of all deſcriptions,and the Conſtitu- 
tion from all innovations in Religion and Government, 

might be completely, overthrown and deſtroyed ; and the 
acluge of Republicaniſm and Super ſtition, and their cer- 
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tain attendant, Infidelity, let in to oyerwhelm the Bri- 


tiſn Empire, 


But let us ſuppoſe, that the ſound good ſenſe and ſpirit 
of the people of GreatBritain ſhould reſiſt and defeat theſe 
attempts to repeal the Teſt and Corporation Acts. The 
certain conſequences of an Union with ſuch ſtipulations in 
favour of Iriſh Romaniſts as I have ſtated, would be, that 
both Engliſh and Iriſh Romaniſts in the imperial Parlia- 
ment would take every method to manifeſt their hoſtihty 
to the Conſtitution: they would be found the conſtant 

ſupporters of every oppolition to the meaſures of Go- 
vernment in Parliament : they would be the ſteady allies 
of the whole Jacobin faQion : Engliſh and Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts would by themſelves forma powerful party in the 
imperial Legiſlature ; they would be the patrons and the 
partiſans of every factious project, of every deſperate diſ- 
appointed leader in either Houſe of Parliament; the 
avowed ſupporters of every attempt to overturn and de- 
ſtroy the Conſtitution of their country. And I leave it 
to Britiſh Stateſmen, and particularly to that renowned 
Miniſter, who has ſo gloriouſly and ſucceſsfully ſtood 
forth the protector and ſupporter of Chriſtianity, of law- 
ful government, of humanity and juſtice in Europe, to 
conſider, whether ſuch ſchemes of aggrandizement of 
Romaniſts in the Britiſh Empire are practicable; and, if 
practicable, whether they are conſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of ſound policy and juſtice; and Whether any po- 
litical arrangements whatſoever, ſhort of conſigning to 
them the whole power of the State, will content Ro- 


maniſts; and whether any favours conferred ypon them 


will render them a whit better ſubjeQs to a Pr oteſtant 
Britiſh Government, than they are at preſent : whether 


ail 
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all ſuch arguments as are advanced by Lord Minto, dg 
not directly tend to retard, perhaps to defeat, the accom- 
pliſhment of that great and highly beneficial meafure, ay 
| Incorporating Union of Great Bri itain and Ireland, by 
alarming the Proteſtants of both countries with fears of 
the ſubverſion of the preſent Conſtitution in Church ang 
State, as the unavoidable confequence of ſuch a meaſure, 
on the terms and conditions propoſed by his Lordſhip ; 
whether any neceſlity ever exiſted for propoſing ſuch 
terms and conditions: whether they have not their origin 
in the deceptive, deſtructive, falfe, and erroneous doc- 
trines reſpecting Ireland, of the late Mr. Edmund Burke 
and his d:ſeiples : whether it is either reafonable, juſt, or 
expedient, to confer ſuch privileges on Iriſh Romaniſts, 
after ſo many maſtacres and rebellions, and particularly 
immediately after their recent maſſacre and rebellion, 
which has been very partially and inadequately puniſhed; 
and which merits vengeance, not honourable reward: 
and finally, whether fuch arguments as are advanced by 
Lord Minto, if per ſiſted in and further urged, may not be 85 
the ſources Led infinite calamity to both countries. | 


1 will take my leave of Lord Minto and his Speech, by 
obſerving, that his Lordſhip in ſome parts, particularly in 
thoſe relating to the animoſities reſulting from difference 
of Religion in Ireland, ſeems to defert his ufual caution, 
and to ſpeak in a ſtrain of dictation to Iriſh Proteſtants 
not very conciliating; intimating an abje& dependance of 
the Iriſh nation on Great Britain, pretty much in the 
Ayle of a very arbitrary maſter to his flave ; his Lordſhip's 
prudence will, I am ſure, prevent ſuch errors from creep- 
ing into any of his future publications. He alſo diſtin- 
| guiſhes Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts by the title of 
different 
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different caſts ; and ſtates, © that every one knows the firm 
c and immoyable balis on which their mutual hatred 
« ſtands, the irreconcilable nature of its motives, its 
«bitter, malignant, and implacable character.“ His Lord- 
ſhip ought to have been ſomewhat better acquainted with 
the Iriſh nation, before he ventured to give the aforeſaid 
deſcription of it. His information reſpecting Ireland 
ſeems to be very imperfect in other particulars, as well 
as in the foregoing. In the great Eaſt Indian Peninſula, 
the natives, who are butſlaves to the Moors, are divided 
into ſeveral claſſes, by Europeans called cas; they are 
all of the ſame Religion, that of Brama; and theſe caſts 
never intermarry with each other, or intermix in any 


5 way, or even eat together. Their Religion teaches them 


to preſerve themſelves perfectly ſeparate and diſtinct the 
one caſt from the other, and ſo they have continued for 
ages. No ſuch ſeparation or diſtinction ever took place 
in Ireland between Proteſtants and Romaniſts : they in- 
termarry with each other, and live together, very fre- 
quently in amity and concord, as friends and neighbours. 
Romaniſts frequently conform to the Proteſtant Religion, 
and there is ſcarcely a family of any note in Ireland which 
has not relatives of both Religions. Many families of 
the middle rank are much mixed. Proteſtant men have 
Romiſh wives, and Proteſtant women Romiſh huſbands ; 
and very often, in ſuch caſes, the progeny, male and 
female, has been educated in different perſuaſions; the 
males following the Religion of the father, the females 
that of the mother. Romaniſts, when acting in a body 
as a political party, are very different in their conduct _ 
from that which they purſue in private life. The un- 
alterable principles of benevolence which the Almighty 
bas implanted in the breaſts of mankind, as ſocial crea- 

| tures, 


06 
tures, exerts its natural influence on Iriſh Romaniſte, 


when diſengaged from the leading principles of thei 
ſect conſidered as a faction: it guides them to the ex- 


erciſe of the uſual offices of neighbours and friends, 10 


thoſe of a different religious perſuaſion. When they ad 
in a body, and are actuated by the principles of their 
fect, juih as they are taught in the Latcran Council, they 
have often ated with the greateſt barbarity, and com- 
mitted the moſt inhuman maſſacres on their Proteſtant 


neighbours, relations, and friends; tearing aſunder then 


all the tics of blood, and violating all the duties. of 
friendſhip ; and ſuch effects of their religious Principles 
make them the more dangerous as a body, inaſmuch as 
they extinguiſh all the focial feelings in the breaſts of a 
claſs of men as amply endowed by Nature with the ſocial 


qualities and virtues as any other. The Religion of Pro- 


teſtants teaches them no ſuch inhuman doQtrines : they 
thereforc, as a political body, entertain no ſuch deteſt- 
able opinions. They are willing to treat, and have 
always treated, their Romiſh fellow- ſubjeQs, as a body, 


Vith every degree of indulgence and kindneſs, which is, 
or can be, conſiſtent with their own ſafety and protection; 


and in private life they have always been ready to extend 
to, and receive from Romaniſts, every kind of ſocial, 
fr iendly, and neighbourly offices. His Lordſhip is ſome- 


| what incorreQ, if not offenſive, in applying the diſtinc- 


tion of different caſts to Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts ; 


: thereby evidently meaning to degrade both the one and 


the other, by levelling them with the enſlaved, ignorant; 
pagan natives of Hindoſtan. He is alſo groſsly miſtaken 


in repreſenting the hatred which Iriſh Romaniſts, as a 


body and a faction, manifeſt againſt their Proteſtant 


countrymen, as mutual, Iriſh Proteſtants entertain no 


fuch 
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ſuch hatred of their Romiſh fellow-ſubzjects, nor did they 
ever diſcover any ſymptoms of ſuch hatred. They have 
never adopted any deliberate meaſure of hoſtility againſt 
their Romiſh countrymen, which was not demanded by 
the imperious calls of ſelf-defence and protection; and 
his Lordſhip might have ſpared ſo unwarranted a reflec- 
tion, as well as others of the ſame kind, on Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants. They are indeed well convinced that Iriſh 
Romaniſts, when they act as a political body, do enter- 
tain a hatred of Iriſh Proteſtants, the motives of which 
are of an irreconcilable nature, and its character bitter, 
malignant, and implacable, becauſe they are taught by 
the principles of their Religion to entertain it; but the 
Proteſtant Religion inculcates no ſuch principles. 


I have now ſo fully expoſed the miſrepreſentations of 
the Political State of Ireland in the Engliſh publications 
_ reſpecting the relative numbers, wealth, and power, and 
the rights and claims, of Proteſtants and Romanifis ; 


the civil diſſenſions and Rebellions which have taken 


place in that nation ſince the Reformation, and the 
cauſes of them ; thatit is not neceſſary to advert to other 
modern Engliſh publications on the ſame ſubje& ; be- 
| Cauſe the miſrepreſentations contained in them are 
all of the ſame nature with thoſe I have already 
expoſed. But there is one pamphlet lately publiſhed, 
Ons © Subſtance of the Speech of the Right Honout- 

able Lord Sheffield, April 22d, 170%, upon 
* the Subject of Union with Ireland, one paragraph of 
which I ſhall here take notice of; it is to be found in 
Page 43, and is as follows: © The objection to Union 
« on the part of the Proteſtants of Ireland is unac- 
© countable, They can hardly be ſaid to conſtitute a 


nation 
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© nation; they are an EngliſhColony governing upwards 
© of three millions of Roman Catholics, or at leaſt ſix 
© times their own number, in a country acquired and 
© maintained by Engliſh arms and treaſure z which Co- 
© jony never could have ſupported itſelf, and even the 
© laſt ſummer would have been overwhelmed, unleſs 
protected by the ſame means, by Engliſh power. 
Every perſon who has read the preceding pages of this 
tract, will be convinced that every line of this para- 
graph contains a groſs miſrepreſentation,highly offenſive 


to every Proteſtant inhabitant of Ireland, and little cal- 


culated to promote an Union, the profeſſed object of the 
Speech. This mifrepreſentation, I am convinced, is 
entirely and juſtly attributable to Burkiſm, and miſin- 
formation conveyed to the noble Speaker by the followers 
of that ſect; his well known character ſetting him high 
above all ſuſpicion of any other motive. 1 haxe already 
ſhown that Iriſh Proteſtants cannot be conſidered as an 
Engliſh Colony, when oppoſed to Iriſh Romaniſts. The 
diſtinction of Coloniſt and Native has been long ſince 


worn out ; and if the origin of therace of Iriſh inhabit- 


ants is to be traced by their ſurnames, the inhabitants of 


native Iriſh extraction compoſe a very large proportion 


of Iriſh Proteſtants, and thoſe of native Engliſh extrac- 
tion a ſtill greater proportion of Iriſh Romaniſts. His 
Lor dſhip 1 18 egroegioully miſtaken in his calculation of the 


relative numbers of Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts. 


(See Appendix, No. 1.) The Romiſh Convention cal- 
culated the relative numbers as three to one : his Lord- 
ſhip has doubled the proportion! Property is on the 


fide of the Iriſh Proteſtants as thirty-nine to one; they 


have therefore, though the ſmaller number, a right to 
govern the greater; by the principles of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution. 
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ſtitution. Ireland is an acquiſition to the Britiſh Crown, 
made by Henry the Second, not by the expenditure of 
' blood and treaſure, but by the conſent of the natives. 
If the Engliſh Crown had been obliged to employ its 
arms and expend its treaſure in the ſuppreſſion of ſub- 
ſequent Rebellions, the loyal inhabitants of Ireland have. 
always aſſiſted with their. arms and treaſure, and the 
Engliſh nation has been fully repaid by the retention of 
its iſter kingdom as part of the Britiſh Empire, without 
- which it could ſcarcely ſubſiſt in an independant ſtate, 
at leaſt in the preſent ſituation of Europe. His Lordſhip 


is alſo under a great error, when he ſtates that Ireland is 


a country maintained by Britiſh arms and treaſure; and 


that Iriſh Proteſtants, whom he calls a Colony, could 


never ſupport themſelves withont Britiſh arms and trea- 
| ſure, and that they would have been overwhelmed in 
the ſummer of 1798, had they not been protected by 
Engliſh power : for Ireland ſupparts herſelf by her own 


arms and treaſure, and the Iriſh Proteſtants are well 
able to maintain themſelves againſt any efforts of Iriſh - 


| Romaniſts by their own arms and treaſure ; and demon- 
ſtrated ſuch their ability in the ſuppreſſion of the Romiſh 
Rebellion in the Summer of 1798, without any Britiſh 
aſſiſtance. Lord Cornwallis came over to Ireland for 
the purpoſe of extending pardon to the Iriſh Rebels, 
already routed and diſperſed, and for defending the 
country from a foreign invaſion; and if the Britiſh 
nation ſent aſſiſtance to ' part of the Britiſh Empire, 
invaded or threatened with an invaſion by the French, 


with whom the Empire is at war, was the part aſſiſted 


under any greater obligation for that aſſiſtance than the 
part which did not ſtand in need of ſuch affiſtance? Is 
not Ireland engaged in the preſent war with France 

P merely 
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merely becauſe ſhe is a part of the Britiſh Empire? And 
is ſhe not entitled to aſſiſtance from the other Parts of 


the Empire, when menaced with an invaſion by the 
common enemy? She is not equal by herſelf to combat 


with France, neither are the other parts of the Empire 


taken ſeparately: they muſt combat the common enemy 
with the common force of the whole. It gives me great 
pain to be obliged thus to animadvert on theſe unfeunded 
aſlertions which his Lordſhip has been deceived into the 
riſking. How very ridiculous would the aſſertion be, 
that the Normans ſettled in England are now French 


Coloniſts! The man would be looked upon as inſane, 


who ſhould argue, that theſe Coloniſts, compared with 


the native Saxons and Britons, were only as one to fix, 


and that therefore this Colony ſhould agree to an incorpo- 
rating Union with France. Yet ſuch argument would be as 
good as hisLordfhip's ; for the Normans ſettled in England 


only one century earlier than the Engliſh ſettled in Ire- 


land; and the Normans may more juſtly be ſaid to have 
ſettled in England by conqueſt, than the Engliſh in Ire- 


land. William, previous to his ſettlement in England, 
defeated theSaxon Monarch in a great and deciſive battle. 
Henry the Second acquired Ireland without a blow. In 
truth, all ſuch arguments are highly abſurd. Different 


nations inhabiting the ſame territory for ſeven hundred 


years, as the Saxons and Normans; for fix hundred 


years, as the Englifh and Iriſh ; under the ſame Govern- 


ment and Laws, muſt be ſo blended and mixed together, 


as to become one and the ſame nation : otherwiſe the 
inhabitants of the different diſtricts of the habitable 
world might be ſaid to be compoſed of different na- 


tions reſpectively, and the diſtinctions of different races 


ſubſiſt in the ſame country for ever, I muſt here ob- 
„„ ſerve, 


5 


ſerve, that publications, purporting to be ſpeeches ſpoken 
in the Britifh Parliament, reſpe&ting Iriſh affairs, as well 
by the Members in Oppolition as by ſome of His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters and their friends, have had very bad 
effects in Ireland, and have been among the moſt promi- 
nent cauſes of the laſt Rebellion; holding out ſtrong 
encouragements to Iriſh Romaniſts, and as it were ſti- 
mulating them to infurrection, and inſpiring them with 
the moſt. flattering hope of ſucceſs. It is ſincerely to 
be wiſhed; that at leaſt the friends of Government in 
England were more circumſpect and difcreet in their 
' aſſertions and poſitions reſpecting the ſtate of Ireland, 
and ſomewhat better informed, before they venture to 
ſend abroad to the public, crude and ill-digeſted plans of 
projected innovations in that kingdom, and raſh and 
ill-founded opinions concerning the political influence 
and power of the different claſſes of its inhabitants. 


In the pamphlet entitled © Arguments for and againſt 
an Union between Great Britain and Ireland conſidered, 


written, as generally reported by an Engliſh Gentleman 
in a confidential office under the Government in Ireland, 


the following points, among others, are ſtated as pro- 
poſed to be eſtabliſhed by an Union: © Ar arrangement 
© for the Roman Catholic Clergy, ſo as to put an end, if 
« poſlible, to religious jealouſies, and to enſure the at- 
© tachment of that order of men to the State. An Ar- 
© rangement with reſpect to Tithes. And in page 30 of 
that excellent pamphlet entitled © The Speech of the Right 
© lonourable William Pitt in the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 


* mons,” there is a paſſage which has given no. ſmall 
cauſe of alarm to Iriſh Proteſtants ; the cauſes of 


completes of Iriſh Romaniſts arg therein ſtyled moſt 
2 2 g oadi ag 
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goading and otpreſſive; and the paſſage proceeds, with 
reſpect to the grievances of which the lower orders of 
© the Catholics of Ireland complain, I do not at preſent 
purpoſe entering into the detail of the means which 
may be found to alleviate thier diſtreſſes, nor how far 


it is poſſible to give them relief on the ſubject of Tithes, 
© or pulit into their power io make a proviſion for the Clergy 


* of their own Church.“ Connecting this paſſage with 


the two points ſuggeſted by the above-mentioned pam- 


phlet, it would ſeem that the Britiſh Miniſtry had come 
to a reſolution to give a national ſupport to the Romiſh 


Iriſh Clergy, and that this ſupport is to be extracted 


from that of the Parochial Proteſtant Clergy of Ireland, 
to wit, the Tithes, by aſſigning a portion of them to the 
Romiſh Clergy. I have already ſhown, that no part of 


the Tithes is really and bona fide paid out of the property 


of the Peaſantry, but out of that of their Landlords ; 


and that forty-nine parts out of fifty of the landed eſtates 
belong to Proteſtants, and conſequently that forty-nine 


parts out of fifty of the Tithes are really paid out of the 
property of Proteſtants. T_have ſhown, that the Iriſh 


_ Proteſtant Clergy are not paid by the Romiſh Peaſantry 
in general, more than one fifth part of the real value of 
the Tithes, though an abatement is made out of the rents 


of their farms nearly equal to the real value of them; 


o that the peaſantry really gain, inftead of loſing, by 


the lands being ſubject to Tithes. Is it therefore conſiſt- 


ent with juſtice, leaving civil policy out of the queſtion, 


to compel Iriſh Proteſtant Landlords to ſupport Romiſh 


Prieſts for inſtruQting their Tenantry in principles hoſtile, 


not only to the State, but to their perſonal ſafety indi- 


vidually? And is it reaſonable that ſuch ſupport ſhould 


be ſubtraQted from the ſubſiſtence of the Proteſtant Pa- 
_ rs 5 rochial 
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rochial Clergy, already ſufficiently ſcanty? It muſt be 
obſerved here, that the Romiſh Pariſh Prieſts have in 
general a comfortable ſubſiſtence: they can afford to live 
as well as the great majority of the beneficed Proteſtant 
Clergy of Ireland. I have already ſhown the poor pro- 
viſion which is made for them; and the Curates of the 
eſtabliſned Church are in a worſe ſituation, in point of 
ſubſiſtence, than the great majority of Romiſh Prieſts ; 


nor is there at preſent any great proſpe&t of materially 


bettering their condition; the narrow circumſtances and 


ſcanty proviſion of the majority of tlre beneficed Clergy 


rendering any conſiderable increaſe of the ſtipends of 


Curates in general impracticable. The Proteſtant Clergy 


are moſtly married men, and have families to ſupport : 
the Romiſh Prieſts are bound to celibacy. I have alr eady 
ſhown, that Romiſh Prieſts, from certain doctrines and 
ceremonies of their Religion, have ways and means of 
extracting money from thoſe of their perſuaſion, which 


the Proteſtant Clergy have not. The former, through- 
out Europe, are complete adepts in the ſcience of reli- 


gious alchemy. A Romiſh Prieſt can procure a ſubſiſt- 


_ ence from a congregation of Romaniſts, when a Proteſt- 
ant Clergyman, with a congregation of Proteſtants 


equally numerous and wealthy, if bereft of Tithes, would 


ſtarve. It is further to be conſidered, that the diſaffection 
of the Romiſh Clergy, as well as Laity, ariſes from the 


principles of their Religion ; and that it admits of no 
other cure than the change of theſe principles. Were 
the Romiſh Clergy in poſſeſſion of the whole revenues 


of the Proteſtant Church Eſtabliſhment in Ireland, it 


- would not render them a whit leſs hoſtile to the Proteſt- 
ant Government. No argument for conferring on them 
* ovition from the State can be deduced from the ſup- 

P 3 | poſition, 
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poſition, that the attach ment of that order of men would be 
thereby enſured to the State. Their hoſtility would in 
ſuch caſe remain unchanged: their ability to exerciſe it 
more effectually would be increaſed. The Gentleman 
who has propoſed this expedient, has, if I am rightly 
informed, documents in his poſſeſſion ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate that the Romiſh Prieſts throughout the king- 

dom were very aQtiye agents in the late Rebellion: many 
of them appeared openly in arms, and were generally 
| the moſt blood-thirſty of the inſurgents. It is not a 
little ſurpriſing | to obſerye, that a ſcheme for conferring 
public rewards and eſtabliſhments on vanquiſhed, yet 
irreclaimable Rebels, who ſo recently imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their loyal fellow-ſubjeQs, at the 
expenſe, and extracted from the pockets, of the ſurviy- 
ing ſufferers, ſhould be propoſed as one of the conditions 
of an Incorporating Union of Great Britain and Ireland ! 
And it is to be hoped that ſuch ſcheme will be finally 
reprobated by the magnanimous Britiſh Miniſter, and by 
every Proteſtant in Great Britain and Ireland; and that 
no new arrangements reſpecting Tithes will be introduced 
in Ireland except ſuch as ſhall be adopted in England; 
and that the eſtabliſhed Clergy of both kingdoms may be 
kept on the ſame footing. That great Miniſter, who 
may with propriety be ſtyled the Atlas of Europe, is ſo 
fully engaged i in buſineſs of the greateſt moment to the 
_ Chriſtian world, that he has not always ſufficient leiſure 
to examine minutely all the circumſtances which muſt be | 
conſidered | in the progreſs of a Treaty of Union. His 
great and comprehenſive mind entertains the general plan 
on an enlarged ſcale of public utility; but he will not 
diſdain to receive information from inferior underſtand- 
ings on YOu of moment, relating to the rights of 


| conſiderable 


(ns) 

conſiderable bodies of men, whoſe agency materially 
contributes to the exiſtence of ſociety, and whoſe ſe- 
curity muſt be provided for in the Treaty,—rights on 
which he may have yet caſt but a tranſient glance, as a 
mau ſurveying a region from a high mountain, views, with 
but little attention, inferior eminences, 


I cannot help expreſſing my regret, that the ſpirit of 
Burkiſm, which has notoriouſly poſſeſſed ſome men of 
great power in England, ſeems to have made its way to 

the Britiſh Miniſter, ſo as to convey to him ſome very 
- falſe information reſpeRing Iriſh affairs. His ſtyling 
the cauſes of complaint of Iriſh Romaniſts moſt goading 
and oppreſſive, convinces me that ſome impreſſions have 
been made upon him, not at all favourable to the true 
intereſts, not only of Iriſh, but of Engliſh Proteſtants, 
I cannot comprehend what goading or oppreſſive cauſe of 
complaint Triſh Romaniſts Iabour under. They are on an 
exact level with Iriſh Proteſtants in the equal enjoyment of 


all civil privileges, except the capacity of fitting in Par- 


lament and filling a few public offices, in whoſe depart- 
ment is lodged the Supreme Executive Power of the 
State. And how are they incapacitated ? By their re- 
fuſal to take the oaths and engagements for the ſecurity 
of the State, taken by all his Majeſty's ſubjects who ſit 


in Parliament or fill ſuch offices. This incapacity is the 


only cauſe of complaint af Iriſh Romaniſts, and Engliſh 
Romaniſts have the very ſame cauſe of complaint. Is 
this a cauſe of complaint moſt gaading and oppreſſive 2 
Are the proviſions of the Engliſh Act of the firſt of 
Elizabeth, of the Bill of Rights, the 1ſt of William 


and Mary, of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, of the 


Zoth of Charles the Second, of the iſt of George the 


„„ Tirſt, 
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Firſt, of the Act ratifying the Articles of Union of 
England and Scotland, of all the ſimilar Ads in Ireland, 
all already mentioned, goading and oppreſſive? J am 
convinced Mr. Pitt never intended to throw fuch a re- 
flection, ſuch a cenſure, on theſe AQs, allowed by all 
our ableſt writers, and by all who are not Romaniſts or 
Jacobins, to be the bulwarks of the Conſtitution, I 
confeſs myſelf utterly unable to gueſs the meaning of 
the paſſage I have quoted, and would acknowledge great 
obligations to any perſon who would be kind enough tg 
explain 0 to me. | 


1 think this no 1mproper place to give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion, for the infor mation of Engliſh Proteſtants, of the 
magnificent ſeminary for the excluſtve education of Romiſh 
 Priefts, lately founded and eſtabliſhed in Ireland by the 
ſole influence of the Engliſh Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
always the Triſh Prime Minifter. 
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In the ſeſſion of the Iriſh Pura abt of the year 17953 
a Bill was introduced by the Secretary into the Houſe i 
of Commons, entitled, An Act for the better Educa- 
tion of Perſons profeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Ca- 
« tholic Religion.“ This Act empowered certain truſ- 
tees, therein named, to receive donations for eſtabliſh- 
ing and endowing an academy, for the education of per- 
ſons profeſſing the Roman Catholic Religion, and to 
acquire lands exempt from forfeiture by mortmain, not 
_ exceeding the yearly value of one thov ſand pounds : and 
a clauſe was introduced at the end of it, for giving 
theſe truſtees the ſum of eight thouſand pounds, out of 
the public money, as an aid to the undertaking. This 
Bill paſſed through the Houſe, and Was enacted into a 
law, 


Gage ( 217 ) 


law without oppoſition, and with little notice or dif- 
cuſſion. The Secretary repreſented, that it was more 
the intereſt of the State to permit Romaniſts to found 
a ſeminary for the education of their youth at home, 
than, by refuſing ſuch permiſſion, to incline them to 
ſend them abroad to foreign Romiſh ſeminaries; and 
that it was becoming the liberality of the nation to give 
them ſome aid towards the inſtitution. Theſe repre- 
ſentations were plauſible, and no Member of either 
Houſe thought it a matter of ſufficient importance to 
warrant an oppoſition, ſuppoſing the Romaniſts were 


to com: lete the buſineſs at their own coſts; and that 
Parliament would hear no more of it. Mr. Huſſey, 


already mentioned, a Romiſh Prieſt educated in Spain, 


and imported into Ireland during the ſhort Lieutenancy 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, was, by the influence of the Se- 


cretary, appointed Preſident of the Seminary: this 
man has been ſince appointed Biſhop of Waterford, as 
he aſſerts, by the Pope, and has made himſelf very re- 
markable in Ireland, by the publication of a moſt in- 


flammatory ſeditious pamphlet, under the title of a Paſ- | 


toral Letter. The projectors of this ſcheme of a Ro- 


miſh Seminary, however, were determined not to let the 
Iriſh Parliament off on ſuch cheap terms: the Engh/t 
Secretary, though a very honourable worthy man, ſeemed 
in every particular to be a ſtaunch Burkiſt, or at leaſt 


to be under the dominion of that ſe& of politicians ; 


and, being the oſtenſible founder of the Seminary, he 


reſolved it ſhould not be left for its ſupport to the ca- 
ſual benevolence of Iriſh Romaniſts, for whoſe uſe 
it was founded; he procured the payment to the truſ- 
tees of large ſums of money out of the public purſe, 
amounking in the whole to near forty thouſand poun::. 


It 
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In every ſubſequent ſeſſion, a regular charge of eight 
thouſand pounds was made to Parliament for its annual 
ſupport. The magnitude of this ſum, for ſuch a purpoſe, 
ſtartled ſome of the Members of both Houſes, and regular 
accounts and items of the eſtabliſnment and expendi- 
ture were called for: and it appeared in the ſeſſion of 
1798, that not one penny had ever been received by 
the truſtees, from any Romaniſt as a donation : that the 
eſtabliſhment was for the excluſive education of two 


hundred ſtudents in Divinity only, as a ſource to fur- 


niſh a perpetual ſupply of two thouſand Romiſh Prieſts to 
the Kingdom: that each of theſe ſtudents was to be en- 


tertained in the Seminary for four years, and then prieſted, 


and ſent abroad as an officiating Clergyman : that the 
annual fum of eight thouſand pounds was required for 
the maintenance of them and their teachers: that is, 
theſe two hundred ſtudents were to be educated at an 
annual expenſe of forty pounds per head to the nation: 
that none of the Romiſh laity were to be admitted as 
ſtudents into this Seminary; which is neither more 
nor leſs than a moſt magnificent Romiſh Monaſtery, 


erected, and to be ſupported, by the Iriſh Proteſtant 
Parliament, within eleven miles of the city of Dublin, 


for the /apient purpoſe of training a perpetual body of 
two thouſand miſſionaries to be diſperſed through the 
nation, to propagate ſyſtematic doctrinal diſaffection 


to the eſtahliſhed Government in Church and State. 
Many Members of both Houſes expreſſed their diſlike 


of this inſtitution ; they did not fail to ſtate to the Mi- 
niſter, that Parliament had been led into an acquieſcence 
with the meaſure in its infancy, by great cunning and 
addreſs; that the Bill, under the ſhade of which this 
noxious and, unconſtitutional weed had ſprung up, did 

8 not 


\ 


1 

not warrant fo dangerous an innovation; that it only 
empowered Iriſh Romaniſts to found a Seminary at 
their own expenſe, for the education of their youth in 
general; yet this was a Seminary founded, and to be 
ſapported, at the expenſe of the nation, for the exclu- 
five education of Romiſh Prieſts: that it was evident 
the Romiſh Laity did not defire nor want ſuch a Se- 
minary, for they never had ſubſcribed a ſhilling to Us 
ſupport ; ; and the Univerſity of Dublin had been opened 
to them for the education of their youth, by t the Bill of 

1793, in their favour. The Engliſh Secretary argued 
for the expediency of: the inſtitution, principally, almoſt 
entirely, on the neceſfi iy, as he alledged, of a ſupply of Ro- 
maſh Prieſts for the nation: he ſtated, that the Semi- 
naries for the education of the Romiſh Prieſts in France 
and Flanders, had been deſtroyed by the Jacobins ; that 
Romiſh Prieſts required an education different from 
that of their Laity ; and that therefore this Seminary was 


properly apropriated to the excluſive ed acation of Ro- 


miſh Prieſts. Many members of the Houſe could not 
comprehend the force of this argument: they could 


not underſtand how the deſtruction of Seminaries ſor 


the education of Romiſh Prieſts i in Flanders or France, 
made it imperative on the State to provide for the edu- 
cation of a fet of men, in principles of Religion, not 
only different from that of the State, but hoſtile to it; 
and for the purpoſe of diffuſing it. They conceived the 


deſtruction of ſuch Seminaries to be advantageous to the 


State; the eſtabliſhment of fimilar ones in their oven coun- 


try, for the ſame purpoſe, highly pernicious. They could 


not comprehend the public utility of educating Romiſh 
youth, deſtined for the Miniſtry, in different ſchoo}s 
rom the lay youth of that perſuaſion : they knew it to 


be 
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be an old policy in the court of Rome, to ſeparate the 


Clergy from the Laity, in all concerns relating to pri. be 
vate life, as much as poſſible ; that it might attach the D. 
Clergy in all countries to its own particular Intereſt ; th1 
but they could not comprehend the neceſſity of their ſup. oY 
porting ſuch a political ſyſtem. The Miniſter was very 5 
Ti 


hard puſhed in the year 1798, in carrying ths grant of 
eight thouſand pounds to his Monaſtery through the 
Houſe : many of his moſt attached friends deſerted, and 
left the Houſe during the debate; he was obliged to ſend 
out his emiſſaries to rally his ſcattered troops; and he car- 
Tied-it at laſt by a reluctant majority in a very thin Houſe, 
few more than forty Members being preſent. In the 
laſt ſeſſion of the Iriſh Parliament, the new Miniſter | 
Introduced a Bill in the Houfe of Commons, for a grant 
of a ſomething leſs ſum than eight thouſand pounds to 
this Monaſtery ; it paſſed the Houſe, and went up to 
the Lords, where it was thrown out. It appeared on 
this occaſion, that ſixty-nine ſtudents only, inſtead of 
two hundred, were maintained in the houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the charge for the ſupport of the full number 
Was but little diminiſhed. It was currently reported, 
and very generally believed, thatabout thirty-ſix Romiſh 
ſtudents from this Monaſtery, had, on the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, joined the Inſurgents, and fought at 
| Kileock and other places againſt the King's troops. 
Certain it is, that ſixteen or ſeventeen have been ex- 
pelled from it on account of the Rebellion; but the 
Governors waited with becoming prudence, till the Re- 
| bellion was ſuppreſſed, before they executed this act of 
wholeſome ſeverity. Some of theſe rebellious ſtudents 
had been lain in action, and others had fled to eſcape 
puniſhment. Previous to the breaking out ef the Re- 
8 bellion, 


\ 


HE {2 8. 


pellion, a viſttation had been held in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and ſeventeen ſtudents, all Romaniſts, except 
three or four reputed Proteſtants, to the beſt of my re- 
collection, had been expelled by the Viſitors ; it being 
proved, that they had been ſeduced into that abominable 


traitorous aſſociation, called the Society of United Iriſh-. 


men: one of the reputed Proteſtants was a brother of 


Mr. Emmet, a Member of the Iriſh Directory, now im- 


priſoned at Fort George in Scotland. From what ap- 
peared before the Viſitors, 1t was pretty evident, that 
Romaniſts had reſorted to that College, particularly the 


ſons of a leading Romiſh democrat, heretofore a very 
active Member of the Iriſh Convention in Dublin, 


for the ſole purpoſe of diffuſing the poiſon, and pro- 
pagating the doctrines, of the United Iriſhmen through 


the College ; and that the contagion was ſtopped in time, 


by the ſpirit and exertions of the Proteſtant ſtudents, 
through whoſe intervention the Viſitors were called on 
for the exertion of their authority, to purge the Col- 


lege of ſuch peſtilent corruptions. When the new Mi- 
niſter found his Bill, for the grant of ſo large a ſum 
of money to the Romiſh Seminary, was rejected by the 
Houſe of Lords, he attempted to introduce another Bill 
for the ſame purpoſe, into the Houſe of Commons; but 


this was rejected, conformably to the eſtabliſhed uſage 


of the Houſe, which forbids the introduction of a new 


Bill, for the ſame purpoſe with a rejected one, in the 
ſame ſeſſion. The new Miniſter, on the introduction of 


| his ſecond Bill, thought fit to advert to the viſitation 
Which had been held eight months before in the College 


of Dublin, and extolling, very juſtly, the conduct of one 


of the Viſitors (without condeſcending to take the ſmalleſt 
notice of the conduct of the other, who had in every par- 


ticular 
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eular conchrred with his colleague), he took occaſion 0 
acquaint the Houſe, that the College of Dablin had beey 
infected with the poiſon of treafon ; without any rea. 
fon, viſible to the generality of the Members, for the in. 
troduction of the viſitation or the infection of the 
College of Dublin into his ſpeech ; with any Part of 
which they had no apparent connexion ; he alſo pathe. 
tically lamented the miſcarriage of his Bill in the Houſe 
of Lords; and particularly ſtated, that Government 
would not let ; fo uſeful an inſlitution, as that of the Romiſi 
Monaſlery, fall to decay, for want of ſufficient ſupport. | 


perfectly underſtood the Iriſh Miniſter's reafon for in- 
troducing into his ſpeech the viſitation of the College 


of Dublin, and its infection: he feared the objeRtions 
which might be made to the Romiſh Monaſtery, on the 
ſcore of treaſon, and determined to obviate them, by ſtat- 


Ing that the Proteſtant College of Dublin had alſo been in- 


fected. But he omitted to ſtate, that almoſt all the ſtudents 


_ expelled from the College of Dublin were Romaniſts, 
or had been ſhortly before ſo ; and that the infection 
had been introduced by them: that the College of Dub- 


lin had never ſeven hundred ſtudents, ſeventeen only of 
whom were expelled, and that they were dragged to the 
vilitatorial tribunal by the Proteſtant ſtudents : that the 


great maſs of the ſtudents of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, were eminently loyal: and that the Romiſh Mo- 


naſtery, whoſe ſtudents were ſecluded from the world, 


and therefore leſs liable to external infection, had but fix- 


ty-nine ſtudents, ſeventeen of whom were expelled for 


actual Rebellion, excluſive of thoſe who were killed in 


action, or fled from the gallows, I never could diſcover 
the utility of the inſtitution, as ſtated by the Miniſter 5 


nor dol ſufficiently underſtand, how Government can 


appl y 
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apply any part of the public treaſure to its ſupport; not 
only without the concurrence of Parliament, but con- 


trary to its deciſion, by the rejection of the Bill for 


that purpoſe: I thought the Treaſury was better guarded, 
than to admit of ſuch an arbitrary diſpoſition of any part 
of its contents. The annual income for the ſupport 
of the Univerſity of Dublin does not amount to eight 
thouſand pounds. A large part of this ariſes from pri- 
vate donations, the remainder from grants of the Crown 
of its own eſtates, and no part of it from Parliamentary 
grants of ſums to be raiſed by taxes aſſeſſed on the ſub- 
jet. The monſtrous proviſion required for the educa» 
tion and ſubſiſtence of two hundred Romiſh ſtudents, 
all paupers, will be more clearly underſtood, when I 


compare it with that which is provided for poor ſcholars 


in Trinity College, Dublin, moſt of whom are de- 
ſtined to the Proteſtant Miniſtry in Ireland. There are 
thirty ſizers in the College of Dublin; theſe poor 


gentlemen have no proviſion whatſoever from the 
College, ſave their dinners, of the broken meat from 
the table of the fellows: they are obliged to provide 


their own chambers : there are ſeventy-two ſcholars of 


the houſe, thirty of whom enjoy what are called Na- 
tives' Places; the Natives have each a ſalary of twenty 
pounds per annum, and their dinners: the remaining 
forty-two ſcholars have four pounds per annum, and 


their dinners : they are both obliged to provide their own 
chambers. A ſcholarſhip is not attainable till the ſtu- 
dent is of two or three years ſtanding, a Native's place 


not until he is of four: and both expire when the ſtu- 
dent attains the ſtanding of a Maſter of Arts. The 
Romiſh poor ſcholars in the Monaſtery are magnificently 
lodged gratis, and maintained at a great expenſe in a 


moſt 
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moſt plentiful manner: there is a proviſion for two 
hundred. How different are the eſtabliſhments for the 
education of the Proteſtant and Romiſh Clergy in Ire. 
land! And how infinitely ſuperior is that of the latter 
claſs! This is one, and a very glaring effect of the 
ſpirit of Burkiſm, diffuſed among our rulers both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. There is no ſuch magni- 
ficent foundation, in any College of the two famous 
Univerſities of Oxford and Cambrige, for the educa- 
tion and ſubſiſtence of poor, or any ſtudents, as is made 
in this Romiſh Monaſtery, for the education and ſub- 
fiſtence of theſe embryos of Romiſh Prieſts, deſtined 
for the propagation of doctrinal principles through the 
realm, ſubverſive of the Conftitution in Church and 
State? 


I am now come to the laſt obſervation I ſhall make on 
the melancholy effects of the ſpirit of Burkiſm in the 

Britiſh Councils: I ſhould indeed have been willing 
to omit it, from my reſpect to the great Perſonage, 
whoſe conduct J muſt neceſſarily advert to; but the 
tranſaction I am about to ſtate, has become ſo public, 
and is of itſelf of ſo extraordinary a nature, ſo de- 
monſtrative of the deceptions practiſed in England by 
Mr. Burke's diſciples, and the miſinformation reſpe&- 
ing the ſtate of Ireland, which they find means to con- 
vey to great Miniſters of State, and obtain credit 
for; that it cannot be omitted in a Trac, written 
with a view of opening the eyes of the Britiſh na- 
tion, and expoling to it the dangerous arts of the pro- 
teflors of Burkiſm, and the deplorable. effects they 
are capabl e of producing. 


The 
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The county of Wexford, in which the late Rebel- | 
tion burſt out, ſuddenly and unexpectedly, with aſto- 


niſhing rapidity and fury, lies on the ſea-coaſt oppoſite #1 \þ 
to Perabrokeſhire in South Wales; it is almoſt entirely 1 
compriſed in the dioceſe of Ferns. The Rebels in two wt 


days made "themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole 
county, and particularly of the inland parts. I have 
already [tated part of the barbarous maſſacres they com- 
mitted on the Proteſtant inhabitants of that county in 
cold blood; and particularly their ſlaughter of all the 
Proteſtant Clergy who fell into their hands. At the 
firſt exploſion, a few Proteſtant Clergymen, and other 
* Proteſtant inhabitants, living near the ſea-coaſt, finding 


their retreat into the country cut off, and hearing of l ä 
the indiſcriminate murder of all Proteſtants by the Re- | | 
bels, hopeleſs of mercy, fled to the coaſt, threw them- 4ij 
ſelves into the firſt boats they met with, almoſt all*ſmall __ lf | 


yawls and {kiits, undecked, and furniſhed only with oars, 
and committed themſelves to the waves ofa very boiſterous 
ſea, to eſcape from their mercileſs purſuers. The Al- 
mighty God preſerved the lives of theſe perſecuted wan- 


derers; they croſſed the Channel ſafely, and landed in i 
Pembrokeſhire, with no other ſuſtenance than what '} 
was contained in their pockets; and no clothes, tf 
but what they wore on their perſons; and made their ill 
way to the town of Haverford Weſt, deſtitute of all = 
means of ſubſiſtence. Mr. John Colclough of Tintern [i] 
Abbey, on the ſea-coaſt of the county of Wexford, the 4/1 
ſecond ſon of a reſpectable family in the county, and i! 


nephew to Mr. Cornelius Grogan, who acted in the 
capacity of Commiſſary General to the Rebel army, 
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having a ſtout veſſel of his own, put to ſea on the ; 
br eaking out of the Rebellion, and landed in Pembroke- Fil 
* | hire, 14 
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ſhire, together with one Thomas M<Cord or McLeard, 
a clerk whom he employed in a flour-mill, and they 
both repaired to the town of Haverford Weſt. It ap- 
pears by the Report of the Secret Committee of the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons, that Mr. Colclough and his 
clerk were ſuſpected to have been very active in pro- 
moting the Rebellion. (See Appendix to that Report, 
No. 35) However, whether the ſuſpicion was juſt or 
not, neither the one nor the other choſe to join the In- 
furgents ; for they quitted the country on the commence- 
ment of the Rebellion, Mr. Colclough was at the 
head of his family intereſt (his eldeſt brother being ab- 
ſent on the Continent), which was very confiderable 
and gave him a great influence among the lower orders 
in the county, particularly the Romiſh peaſantry ; and 
he might have been of great ſervice in curbing the Re- 
bellion, had he remained in the country, and been 
willing to. exert himſelf in that reſpect: and he could 
have remained in the country with greater ſafety than 
other gentlemen, as well on account of his family in- 

fluence, as that of his uncle, a Rebel General, and a 
man of great property. The Magiſtracy and inhabit- 
ants of Haverford Weſt received the unfortunate fu- 

gitives with great charity and hoſpitality: they made 
ſubſcriptions for their relief and ſupport until they 
could procureſupplies for their ſubſiſtence from Ireland. 
Meſſ. Jordan and Bowen, Magiſtrates of Haverford 
Weſt, wrote an account of the arrival of theſe ſufferers 
in their town, to his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
His Majeſty's Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and probably ſolicited relief for them: 
to this application of theſe Magiſtrates, his Grace was 
pleaſed to return the followi ing anſwer: which I here 
inſert, 
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inſert, as it was publiſhed in the Dublin Journal, and 


ſeveral other Newſpapers. It bears date the 22d of June 
1798, | 


Gentlemen; | . 

I have received your letter on the ſubject of the late in- 
« flux of perſons in your county from Ireland, and am ex- 
ti emely ſorry to obſerve that there are ſo many yeurg 
© Clergymen and able-bodied men among them. The conduct 
« of ſuch perſons in remaining out of Ireland at a moment 
like the preſent, is very much to be cenſured ; and I de- 
« ſire thatyou will uſe your beſt endeavours to impreſs them 
© with a due ſenſe of the dangerous tendency of ſuch an 
example, and of the diſhonourable and diſgraceful im- 
« putations to which 1 it obviouſly expoſes themſelves: and 
«© at the ſame time that you will make known to the 
© Clergy, that their names will certainly be reported io their 
© reſpeive dioceſans. With reſpe& to Mr. Colclough, 
* and Mr. M*Cord, I deſire that they may have full li- 
©herty, either to go to Ireland, or to ftay in the country; 
© and that all perſons for whom they will anſwer, as well as 
call the infirm men, women and children, may be ad- 
C mitted to the ſame indulgence. 


I am, Gentlemen. 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
© Whitehall, Fune 22d, 1798. PORTLAND. 
” To N rs. Jordan and Bowen, at Haverford Weſt.” 


The county and the town of Wexford were reſcued 
from the Rebels, about the time of the date of the Duke's 
letter. They were chaſed from them with conſiderable 


22 laughter; 
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ſlaughter : the Proteſtant Gentlemen of the county were 
Tummoned to a general meeting in the town of Wexford 
on the 7th of July 1798, by General Lake. A copy of 
the Duke's letter was laid before them ; they were all 
ſtruck with amazement : and they determined unani- 
mouſly to ſend a letter to the Duke on the ſubject, of 
which the following is a copy : it was ſigned by the High 
Sheriff of the county: e : 


The Committee of Gentlemen of the county of 

« Wexford, appointed by General Lake, having read a 
copy of a letter from his Grace the Duke of Portland 
« to Meſſrs Bowen and Jordan, Magiſtrates in the town 
of Haverford Weſt, South Wales, dated 22d June, ult, 
and which appears to have been in anſwer to a letter 
© received by his Grace from thoſe Gentlemen, cannot 
© avoid teſtifying their hearty ſorrow at the cenſure thrown 
© upon the Clergy of their dioceſe in ſaid letter, and their 

© indignation at the groſs miſrepreſentation which muſt 
© have occaſioned it. They are unanimous in a high 
© opinion of the loyalty, patriotiſm, and proper conduct 
© ofthe Clergy, and ſtrongly feel the neceſſity of their 
« flight and abſence during the continuance of the Rebel- 
© lion which ſo unhappily raged in this county; as, bad 
they not effected their eſcape, they have every reaſon to 
© conclude that they would have ſhared a ſimilar fate with 
© thoſe unhappy few of that body, who early fell into the 
c hands of the Inſurgents, and were afterwards maſſacred 
in cold blood. 


0 They lament; that men of ſuch unblemiſhed cha- 
© raQter and conduct, ſhould, from the ſecret repreſenta- 
© tions of perſons no way qualified, be proſcribed that 

« protection 


e 


c protection and aſylum fo liberally beſtowed on the per- 
© ſons of Mr. John Colclougii and Thomas Ms Cord, men 


c who were and might have remained in perfect ſecurity 


© in His Majeſty's fort at Duncannon, and whoſe cha- 
c raCters are by no means free from imputation in this 
© country, and on whom they are ſorry to find ſuch favour 
© laviſhed by the Engliſh Cabinet, as they are certain no 
c favourable account of their conduct could be made to 
Government ſave by themſelves. 


© EDWARD, FERCIVALL: 
c Sheriff, and Chair man of the Committee, 
i 2 Jah mth, 1790 


5 T, 0 is Grace the Duke of Portland, WW n : 


To this letter, though rte in the names of a great 


number of the moſt reſpectable Gentlemen in the county, 
and ſigned by the High Sheriff, his Grace, as I am in- 
formed, never condeſcended to return any anſwer. 


The following paragraph was inſerted in the Waterford 
Newſpaper of July the 1oth, 1798: 


© Yeſterday Mr. John Colclough of Tintern Caſte, 
© county of Wexford, was brought here from Milford, in 


«£ cuſtody of two King's meſſengers ; he was eſcorted by 


© a party of the Union cavalry to Thomas Town on his 
way to Dublin. Mr. M Cord, who was implicated in 
© the charge for which the former was apprehended, had 
© made off, but it is ſaid that there is no probability of 
© his avoiding the vigilance of his purſuers. Theſe are 
* the two gen! emen who were ſpoken fo favourably of, in a 
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© letter from the Duke of Portland to Wals, Jordan and 
* Bowen at Haverford Weſt. 


c CLERIC us WEXFORDIENSIS,' 


His Grice the Duke of Portland is the chief of the 
family of Bentinck in England, hich is or iginally Dutch; 
his Grace's anceſtor was the great favourite of King Will 
liam the Third, our glorious deliverer from Popery, Sla- 


very, andarbitrary Power: he accompanied thatgreat Prince 


to England „and r eceived from him moſt bountiful rewar ds 


for his ſervices, arid moſt laviſh marks of his favour. His 
Grace owes all his honours, all his great eſtates, to the 
Revolution of 1688: he enjoys, and holds them, if I may 


ſo ſay, by a Proteſtant tenure, His Grace is univerſally 
eſteemed a Nobleman of gr eat benevolence, and amply 
endowed with the ſocial virtues. At the time he wrote 
this letter to the Magiſtrates of Haver ford Weſt, he was, 
as he now is, His Majeſty's principal Secretary of State 


for the Home Department ; and conſequently ought 8 


bave been well informed on points relating to the internal 
ſtate, as well of Ireland, as of Great Britain. To what 
cauſe then can the writing of ſuch a letter by his Grace, ſo 


unmeritedly refle&ing on the conduct of Proteſtant Cler- 


gymen, be attributed? Proteſtant Clergymen in the moſt 
diſtreſſed ſituation that men could be reduced to | obliged | 


to beg from ſtrangers a morſel of bread, and a ſpot to lay 
their wearied limbs in ! a letter proſcribing all relief to 


Proteſtant Clergymen, obliged to fly, naked and deſtitute, 


from their homes, in open boats acroſs the ſea, and to 
brave all the perils of the deep, to eſcape from the ruth- 


leſs daggers of infuriate Romiſh aſſaſſins ; that relief which 


"was ſo liberally and charitably afforded to French Romiſh 
Pri eſis in ſimilar circumſtances! a letter enjoining their 
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Proteſlant fellow- ſubjects to ſpurn Proteſiant Clergymen 
flying from maſſacre, and imploring protection, with 
contempt and reprobation from their doors! The cauſe is 
to be found in the indefatigable exertions of the diſciples 
of the late Mr. Edmund Burke, and of himſelf whilſt 
living, in infuſing the poiſon of his Romiſh principles into 
the minds of his Grace, and of other great men in Eng- 
land: miſrepreſenting, traducing, and vilifying with 
unwearied and unceaſing application, the whole Pro- 

teſtant ſyſtem in Ireland. How powerful muſt the in- 
fluence of Burkiſm be, when it could load the mild and 
benevolent diſpoſition of his Grace with ſo uncharitable 
a a bias! I have been for fifteen years laſt paſt Vicar Ge- 
neral of the dioceſe of Ferns ; I have therefore an oppor- 
tunity of being well acquainted with the Clergy of it ; and 
J never yet knew a ſet of men more orthodox, more 
pious, more charitable, more eſteemed by their Proteſtant 
_ pariſhioners, and, as was generally ſuppoſed, by their 
 Romiſh pariſhioners too, till the late Rebellion ſet fire to 
the mine of their irreclaimable hoſtility to what they are 
taught to repute Hereſy. The Wexford Clergy were 
almoſt all reſident in their reſpective pariſhes, and were 
regular in the diſcharge of their pariſhes, and were 
of their irreproachable and meritorious condudt is of very 
little conſequence, when weighed with that of the great 
body of the Proteſtant Gentlemen of the county, their pa- 
Tiſhioners, and their attached friends, from a due ſenſe 
and experience of their merits. His Grace's unwar- 
rantable reflections on the conduct of the poor, diſtreſſed, 
deſpoiled, and exiled Proteſtant Clergy of Wexford in his 
letter, are not more wonderful, than his favourable re- 
commendation of Meſſrs. Colclough and M Cord to the 
W of Haverford Weſt. Surely if the conduct of 
24 the 
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the Clergy, in flying from their country in a leaſon of 
Rebellion, was reprehenfible; that of theſe two per- 
ſonages, particularly of the firſt, in abandoning their 


country at fo critical a period, deſerved infinitely more the 


cenſure of his Grace. They were both young men able 
to fight in defence of their lives and properties; and Mr. 
Colclough could have been of great ſervice in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames of Rebellion in a very conſiderable part of 
the county of Wexford, had he been inclined to exert 
himſelf for that purpoſe ; and they could both have re- 
mained at home with much leſs hazard to their perſons 

or properties, than the Proteſtant Clergy. His Grace's 
favour to theſe two men muſt have ariſen from the ſame 


ſource with his reprobation of the conduct of the Wexford 
Clergy. And I do perſume moſt humbly to ſuggeſt to 


his Grace, the juſtice and propriety of reviewing his own 
conduct on this occaſion ; and examining into the ſources 
of that miſinformation, which led his Grace to adopt a 
proceeding ſo oppolite to the general operations of his 


Grace's humanity, ſo very diſtreſſing to the innocent and 


_ oppreſſed objeéts of his Grace's cenſure, and ſo grating 
to the feelings of every loyal Froteſtant ſubject of the 
Britiſh Empire. 


I will conclude with expreſling a wiſh, that the in- 
fluence of Burki/m may receive an effectual and timely 
check, as well in Great Britain as in Ireland : and that 
all diſgraceful and pitiful intrigues with an Iriſh Romith 


faction, in itſelf utterly inefficient, either for the promo- 


tion or obſtruction of an Incorporating Union of the two 
nations, and highly offenſive to the loyal Proteſtant ſub- 


jects of his Majeſty in Ireland, may be ſpeedily and 
for ever abandoned : and that the patronage by Britiſh 


Stateſmen 
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Stateſmen of ſuch miſchie vous, deſperate projeds as Lord 
Minto's, which, if at all practicable, would be ſubveriive 
of the Conſtitution in Church and State, in both coun- 
tries, may not be made a powertul objection to that moſt 
effective of all meaſures, which can be ever propoſed for 
the aggrancizement of the Britiſh Empire, and the mu- 
tual benefit of both countries —an {COR POR ATING 
UNION. 


PATRICK DUIGENAN. 


% 


Dublin, September 20th, 1799. 


E. 8: My original deſign was, to preſent to the By itiſh 
Miniſtry, and to the Engliſh nation in general, a fair and 
juſt picture of thePrefentPoliticalState of Ireland; whic!; 
ſeems to have, for ſome time paſt, been expoſed to their 
view 1n very falſe and deceptive colours. I conceive. 

that ſuch a performance might be of uſe in the arrange- 
ment of meaſures, which muſt precede and introduce an 
Incorporating Union of the two nations. I ain a man 
attached to no party, unleſs my ſteady adherence to the 
principles of the Conſtitution of the Britiſh Empire in 
Church and State, be conſidered as attachment to a rarty, 
I am neither placed nor penſioned, but am a aaNet, Pro- 
teſtant ſubject of his Majeſty. I have me ex- 
preſſed my opinion reſpecting an 1 ating 
though I have offered noargumentson the quot 10555 


= 
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been alr eady fully canvailed inmany able publications he, 
in England and Ireland; amengſt which, Tt particula: !\ 


recommend to the peruſal of fuch as are dehrous of geg 
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taining © The Speech of William Smith, Eſq. on the Debate of 
* the Queſtion of Union in the I1iſh Houſe of Commons,” par- 
ticularly that part of it which relates to the Competency 
of Parliament: the other, the ſame Gentleman's © Review | 
of the pamphlet containing © The Speech of the Right Hy. 
* nourable the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons infi- 
nitely the moſt formidable adverſary of an Union, and one 
of the ableſt men in Ireland. Theſe two pamphlets I look 
upon as capital performances. In the latter, the author, 
who is a young man, has combated with great vigour the 
arguments of the well-informed veteran politician, 
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No. I. 
Calculation of the Number of Inhabitants in Ireland. 
OR WI LLIAM Pr ſurveyed the whole kingdom 


of Ireland with amazing accuracy (as may be ſeen by his 
Map preſerved in the Surveyor-general's office), ſhortly 


before the Reſtoration in 1660, by order of the then 


Iriſh Government. In his © Political Anatomy he ſtates 


the whole population of Ireland in 1672, fixteen years 
antecedent to the commencement of the Revolution war, 
to amount to one million one hundred thouſand. 


Dean Swift, in his ſecond Drapier's Letter, publiſhed 
in 1724, ſtates, that the inhabitants of Ireland, by the 


largeſt computation, then amounted to one million and a 


halt only. 


In 1732, an enumeration of the inhabitants of Ireland 
was made by order of Government, and they were tound 
to be under two millions. 


Mr . Buſhe, a member of the Iriſh Houſe 1 Commons; 


has en an account of the number of houſes in Ireland, 
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calculated from the hearth- money books in 1791; with 
other documents for enumerating the inhabitants of Ire- 
land. 


Mr. Chalmers, from the documents furniſhed by My. 
Buſhe, calculates the number of inhabitants of Ireland 
in1791 to amount to four millions two hundred thouſand ; 
and from thence deduces, that they have been nearly 
quadrupled in the courſe of one hundred years ſince the 
Revolution. (Sce © Chalmers's Eſtimate, Page 222,223.) 


With this laſt calculation I cannot agree, kor the fol- 
lowing reaſons: 


iſt. Mr. Chalmers, who has taken great pains to aſ- 
certain the population of England-and Wales, computes 


that population at the time of the Revolution to have 


amounted to nearly ſevenmillions(Eſtimate,page 58 ;) and 
the population in the year 1794 to amount to nearly eight 
millions and a half(Eftimate,page 220) : and conſequently, 
that England and Wales have increaſed in population only 
one million and a half in one hundred years. In his 
_ quotation from Mr. Wallace it is laid down, that the 
diftr eſſed circumſtances of mankind diſabling them to pro- 
vide for a family, check very greatly the increaſe of po- 
pulation (Eſtimate, page 221): and he ſtates, that when 
England was a country of ſhepherds and warriors, ſhe 
vas inconſiderable in numbers; that when manufacturers 
found their way into the country, when huſbandmen 
gradually acquired greater ſkill, and when the ſpirit of 
commerce at length actuated all, people, as it were, grew 
ont of the carth, amidſt convulſions, famine, and warfare; 
nat England can ſcar cely be regarded as a manufacturing 

and 
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and commercial country at the Revolution, when con- 
traſted with her preſent proſperity in manufacture and 
trade (Eſtimate, page 212, 213.) Ireland, during the 
whole period from the Revolution to the preſent day, 
when manufactures and commerce are little more than in 


their dawn, that dawn itſelf only commencing in the 
year 1782, when theſhackles on her commerce were taken 
off, may be ſaid to have been a country of ſhepherds and 
warriors. The whole kingdom, part of the province of 
 UNer excepted, in which the linen manufacture has for 
ſome years flouriſhed/and which alſo has been doubled in 
the laſt ten years), being almoſt deſtitute of agriculture 
and manufactures, and inhabited chiefly by herdſmen ; 
a peaſantry, as poor and miſerable as any in Europe, for 
want of employment, and always furniſhing the armies 
of foreign Potentates, as well as thoſe of Great Britain, 
with multitudes of ſoldiers, and all foreign nations, par- 
ticularly America, with crowds of emigrants: England, 


at the ſame time, conſtantly increaſing in manufactures _ 


and commerce, and her people ſo fully employed, that 
the nation has frequently complained of want of hands 
to execute the various works in which they were engaged. 
From all which, I think it not only improbable, but 
_ impoſſible, that Ireland can have quadrupled her popu- 
lation ſince the Revolution, and that England and Wales 
ſhould not, in the ſame ſpace of time, have increaſed 
their population even by a fourth part. 


2dly. I think the calculation made by Mr. Chalmers, 
from the documents afforded by Mr. Buſhe, of the num- 


bers in each houſe, is too great; in particular, the cal- 
culation of fix perſons to a houſe of one hearth: not 
more than four, if ſo many, ſhould be allowed. The 


Inhabitants 
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inhabitants of ſuch houſes cannot be ſuppoſed to maintain 
ſervants; they conſiſt of a man, his wife, and children, 
when fully inhabited; often of widows and children. 
The Iriſh inhabitants of ſuch houſes ſend off their chil- 
dren as ſervants or labourers the moment theylare able to 


gain any kind of ſubſiſtence, their extreme n diſ- 


abling them to maintain a family. 


3dly. I am inclined to think that there is ſome error in 
the calculation of the number of Houſes in the nation E 
and thauthey do not amount to ſo many as Mr. Bulle has 
computed them to be. 


athly, and laſtly. The ſuperficial contents of the iſland 
of Great Britain are to thoſe of Ireland in the proportion 
of three and half a one. I conjecture, from the in- 
ſpection of the maps, that the ſuperficial contents of 
Scotland, with its iſlands, are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of Ireland, perhaps they a little exceed them : Eng- 


gland and Wales muſt be therefore more than twice as 
luarge as Ireland. I appeal to every intelligent man who 
| has travelled over the two nations, whether the local po- 
pulation of England and Wales be not vaſtly greater than 


that of Ireland. If England and Wales have mountains 
and waſtes, Ireland has her mountains, waſtes, bogs , 
lakes, and moraſies of much greater extent, compara- 


tively ſpeaking, than England and Wales ; and in the 


inhabited parts of the two nations the populouſneſs of 
England and Wales exceeds that of Ireland in a very 


great ratio. I fancy Mr. Chalmers, whoſe reſearches, 


accuracy, and judgment, do him infinite honour, never 
travelled through Ireland, particularly through the pro- 
vinces of Connaught, Munſter ) andLvinker; if he had, he 


never 
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never could have been induced to believe that Ireland con- 
tained upwardsof four millions of inhabitants,andEngland 
and Wales. only double that number. One thing I will 
venture to aſſert, either that the calculation of the number 
of inhabitants of England and Wales falls vaſtly ſhort of 
the real number, or-that the number of the inhabitants of 
Ireland is groſsly exaggerated: and that if Ireland con- 
tains upwards of four millions of inhabitants, England 
and Wales contain at leaſt twelve millions. I have a 
much better opinion of the accuracy of Mr. Chalmers's 
calculations, and the authenticity of his documents, than 
of thoſe of Mr. Buſhe; and am myſelf decidedly of 
opinion, that the number of the inhabitants of Ireland 
has been exaggerated; and particularly, becauſe J have 
known it to be a cuſtom in Ireland, for gentlemen, who 
have aſſumed the title of Patriots, conſtantly to exaggerate 
the ſtrength and importance of Ireland, with a view of 
bearding Great Britain ; and they have, in the faſhion of 
Falſtaff, increaſed heir men in buckram by upwards of 
one million, in my own recollection. A ſort of inferior 
Member of this claſs of politicians, and an United Iriſh- 


man, lately publiſhed a pamphlet in Dublin, relating to 
the health of the Citizens, and means of preſerving it, 
in which he aſſerts, tranſiently as it were, that the inha- 


bitants of- Dublin amount to four hundred thouſand, 


though I never before heard them computed at a greater 


number than one hundred and fifty thouſand, and they 


are certainly under two hundred thouſand. I am myſelt 


of opinion that the whole inhabitants of Ireland do not 


amount to more than three millions, if to ſo many. 


Relative 
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Relutive Numbers of Proteſtants and Romaniſls in Ireland. 


Sir William Petty, in his Political Anatomy,“ ſtates 
the proportion of Proteſtants and Romaniſts in Ireland to 
be as three to eight, in the year 1672, ſixteen years before 
the Revolution, ſo that at that time the Triſh Proteſtants 


amounted tomore than one third of the inhabitants of the 


country. In the year 1732, an accurate enumeration was 


made by order of Government of all the families in Ireland, 


diſtinguig hing the Proteſtant families from the Romiſh 
in each Province, and a calculation was made from 


thence of the numbers of the Proteſtant and Romith j in- 


habitants of Ireland: it was printed in Dublin in the year 

1736, and reprinted in 1788. It appears from that cal- 
culation, that in the year 1732 the number of Proteſtant 
inhabitants was to that of the Romiſh in the proportion 


of one to two and a half. Dr. Burke, Romiſh titular 
= Biſhop of Offory, wrote a book in Latin, which he 


entitled, Hibernia Dominicana;“ it was printed at 


Bruſſels in the year 1762; and he particularly ſtates, that 


an actual enumeration was made of the numbers of Pro- 
teſtants and Romaniſts in Ireland in the year 1731, and 


that there were ſound to be then in the kingdom ſeven 


hundredthouſand four hundred and fifty-threeProteſtants 
and one million thr ee hundr ed and nine thouſand ſeven 


| hundred and fixty-eight Romaniſts: ſo that the proportion 


of Romaniſts and Proteſtants was not in the year 1731 
guite two to one, according to Dr. Burke. It is very 


1.<cty that this Romiſh Biſhop had very accurate inform- 


:tion of the relative numbers, perhaps better than that 


which could be deduced from the documents ſtated in the 


pamphlet containing the calculation made in 1732. Dr. 
gurke alſo lates, that the proportion had muchincreaſed 
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du the Proteſtant ſide, between the year 1731 and the 
year 1762, when he wrote, by the operation of the Po- 
pery Code, and the Proteſtant Charter-ſchools, and makes 
grievous complaints of the increaſe of Heretics, as he 
ſtyles Proteſtants. The Popery Code continued in full 
vigour till the year 1776, and its operation, together with 
the Charter-{chools, muſt have increafed the proportion 
on the Proteſtant ſide. There is a modern document 
which muſt have great weight in this queſtion, taken 


from the numbers of beggars admitted into the Houſe of 
Induſtry in Dublin, for a courſe of ſix years, beginning 


with the year 1784, and ending with the year 1789 ; 
and their reſpective religious perſuaſions. 


This Houſe of Induſtry is a general receptacle for all 


beggars which flock into Dublin from all parts of Ireland, 
for there are no poor rates in Ireland. Divine ſervice is 


performed ſeparately in this receptacle for perſons of the 


two perſuaſions, and chaplains are retained for each by 


the Corporation: . 
| Numbers admiited. 


. . Proteſtants 1 Romaniſts 
In 1784 — 696 — 1870 
In 1785 — 768 — 2435 
In 17588 — 1794 — 2912 
In 1987. 1493 — 3881 
In 1788 — 854 — 3643 
In 1989. - . is 

Sum total 6403 17,816 


The Romiſh beggars admitted during a courſe of fix 

years, did not exceed the Proteſtant beggars in the pro- 

portion of three to one, The Houſe of Induſtry is filled 
R with 


* 


* 2 — et 
rr 
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with the loweſt claſs; and as the property in the hands 
of Iriſh Proteſtants is to that in the hands of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts as thirty-nine to one, the proportion of beggars 
on the ſide of Iriſh Ro maniſts to thoſe on the Proteſtant 
ſide, muſt vaſtly exceed the proportion of Romaniſts and 
Proteſtants in the nation at large. Beſides, although 
wandering beggars flock to Dublin from all parts of the 


kingdom, the feweſt certainly come from the northern 


counties, which abound moſt with Proteſtants ; for 
having a flouriſhing manufacture, theſe counties ſend forth 
feweſt beggars. From all theſe documents it may be 


fairly concluded, that Iriſh Romaniſts exceed Iriſh Pro- 


teſtants in number throughout the whole kingdom in no 


greater propor tion than that of two to one, perhaps in a 
| much leſs. 


The Romiſh Convention in Dublin, in the year 1 702, 
firſt broached the poſitions, that Iriſh Romaniſts exceeded 
Iriſh Proteſtants in the proportion of three to one, and 


that the groſs number of the inhabitants amounted to four 
millions, conſequently, that the Romaniſts amounted to 
three millions. They never produced any document on 
which they pretend to found a calculation; however, 


they then admitted that Iriſh Proteſtants amounted to one 


million. Is is remarkable that this Convention never 


ſcrupled to advance and publiſh any falſehood whatſoev er, 
which they thought might be of advantage to their cauſe; 
of which their petition to His Majeſty is a very prominent 
inſtance. 


Comparing property of Triſh Proteſtants and Romaniſis. 


The firſt reaſonable ground of calculation of the com- 


parative property of Iriſh Proteſtants and Romaniſts, 


mult 
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muſt be taken from the quantity of landed eſtates in the 
hands of the members of each perſuaſion reſpeQively ; 
and this is the ſureſtground in a calculation in a country 
like Ireland, which is only juſt beginning to be a com- 
mercial country, and has as yet made no great progreſs. 
To make a true eſtimate in this reſpe&, we muſt go 
back to the time of James the Firſt. In his reign, fix 


whole counties, out of nine contained in the province of 


Uiſter, were forfeited to the Crown for treaſon : the 
King granted a great part of theſe counties to Engliſh 
and Scotch Proteſtants. Theſe grants made a great ad- 
dition to the landed eſtates at that time in the hands of 
Proteſtants ; and the grantees being infinitely more 
induſtrious than the former poſſeſſors, ſuch of the ancient 
inliabitants as retained their eſtates by the favour of the 
Crown, in theſe fix counties, and the ſame claſs through- 
out the whole province of Ulſter, being a barbarous race; 
unuſed to induſtry, and addicted to luxury and gluttony, 
particularly to an immoderate thirſt for ſtrong liquors, 
waſted their properties, contracted large debts, and ſold 
great Portions of their eſtates to their induſtrious andfru- 
gal Proteſtant neighbours in that province, before the 
great Iriſh Rebellion in 1641. Their poverty, the con- 
ſequence of their own idleneſs and diſſipation, and their 
envy of the proſperity of their Proteſtant neighbours, 
the fruit of their frugality and induſtry, are afſigned as 
ſome of the cauſes of that horrid Rebellion and Maſſacre, 
The whole maſs of Iriſh Romaniſts throughout the na- 
tion engaged in this Rebellion of 1641; and when it 
was at length ſuppreſſed, almoſt the whole of the landed 


eſtates in the hands of Iriſh Romaniſts, at the time of - 


its commencement, were forfeited to the Crown, and 
parcelled ont among Proteſtants. "Theſe forfeitures, with 
R 2 the 
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the landed eſtates in the hands of Proteſtants at the com- 
mencement of the Rebellion, amounted to five ſixths of 
the whole landed property of the nation. The Infh 
Romaniſts in a maſs again rebelled in the year 1689. 
After a war which laſted three years with uncommon 
fury, they were ſubdued ; but obtained conditions, by 
which they were at liberty to remain in Ireland, and 
retain their eſtates, on the terms of their ſubmiſſion to 
the new Government under King William and Quegn 
Mary, and taking the Oath of Allegiance ; or of tranſ- 
porting themſelves to France, and relinquiſhing their 
eſtates as forfeitures. Almoſt the whole body of Ro- 
maniſts then entitled to eſtates in Ireland, choſe rather 
to go to France and abandon their eſtates, than ſubmit to 
the Government and take the Oath of Allegiance. They 

entertained ſtrong hopes of a new revolution in their 
favour in which they were diſappointed. The eſtates 
thus abandoned to forfeiture were granted by the Crown 
to Proteſtants. By the ſeveral means before mentioned, 
almoſt the whole landed pr operty in Ireland became 
vefted in Proteſtants. That part of the Popery Code 
which prohibited Iriſh Romaniſts to acquire landed pro- 
perty was enacted in the ſecond year of Queen Anne 
(1503), ſhortly after the Revolution. It was afterwards 

ſtrengthened by the eighth of Anne (1709), and was not 
materially relaxed, ſo as to allow them to purchaſe 
eſtates in fee, till the year 1782. In all the intermediate 
pace, being cighty years, Romaniſts had the liberty of 
alienating the ſmall pittance of landed property which 
remained in their hands after the Revolution, which 
they did not fail to make a liberal uſe of ; but no liberty 
of acquifition : and during the eighteen years laſt paſt, 

they haye had neither property, time, nor opportunity 
to 
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to purchaſe or acquire any conſiderable portion of landed 
eſtates, ſo as materially or ſenſibly to diminiſh the maſs 
of landed property in the hands of Iriſh Proteſtants at 
large. And from all the cauſes before mentioned it is 
certain, that the allowance of one fiftieth part of the 
landed property of the nation to the ſhare of Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts, at the preſent day, is rather too great. 


The ſmall proportion of perſonal property in the hands 
of Iriſh Romaniſts, when compared with that in the 


poſſeſſion of Iriſh Proteſtants, may be eſtimated from 


the following facts: About ſixteen years ago, when a 


national Bank was eſtabliſhed in Ireland, the capital pro- 


poſed was ſix hundred thouſand pounds. The Iriſh Ro- 
maniſts ſubſcribed as much of this capital as they could 


raiſe, with a hope of engroſſing to themſelves the whole 


direction of the Bank, and thereby gaining a powerful 
influence to their party ; yet the whole body was not then 


able to ſubſcribe a larger part of this capital than ſixty 


thouſand pounds, one tenth of it! One argument 
ſtrongly relied upon for the propriety of repealing that 


part of the Popery Code which forbid the acquiſition of 


landed eſtates by Romaniſts, and that which had moſt 


weight with many Members of Parliament in that 


tranſaction, was, that if Romaniſts were allowed to buy 
eſtates, the rates of purchaſe of lands would be doubled, 

from the vaſt number of Romiſh buyers (repreſented as 
poſſeſſed of great perſonal property), which would then 
flock into the land market. They have had liberty to 


purchaſe eſtates theſe eighteen years paſt. When they 


obtained that liberty, fee-fimple eſtates in Ireland, though 


leaſed to tenants for long terms of years, and conſe- 


quently not likely to increaſe in value, were fold at the 
K 3 
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rate of from twenty-three to twenty-five years purchaſe: 
at preſent they do not bring a greater price than eighteen 
years purchaſe ; and they have been gradually linking in 
value from the time the Romaniſts obtained the permiſ- 
ſion to purchaſe; a demonſtration, that the number of 
purchaſers in the land market did not much increaſe by 
that permiſſion, and that the perſonal riches of Iriſh 
Romaniſts were imaginary. Since the free trade was 
granted to Ireland in the year 1782, ſome Iriſh Roman- 
iſts have acquired conſiderable fortunes in trade ; but 
ſeveral Iriſh Proteſtants haye alſo acquired large fortunes 
in the ſame time, by the ſame means ; ſo that it is pretty 
clear, that the perſonal eſtates of Iriſh Romaniſts, in 
the maſs, do not amount to more than the twentieth part 
of the perſonal property of the nation, if to ſo much. 


It i is proper here to inſert an account of a very extra- 
ordinary and artful attempt at procuring a fraudulent and 
garbled enumeration of the numbers of Proteſtants and 
Romaniſts i in Ireland, and giving it a credit and authen- 
ticity; which was made in the year 1795, and which 
ought to put Iriſh Proteſtants on their guard, and render 
them more vigilant in defeating Tuch 2 5 for the 
future. 


in the year 1786, a ſociety was formed in Ireland, 
and incorporated by patent, ſtyled the Royal Iriſh Aca- 
demy. A. great number of the firſt characters in the 
kingdom in rank and property are members of this Aca- 
demy ; Lords, Privy Counſellors, Biſhops, and diftin- 
zuiſhed Commoners. It is of the ſame nature with the 
Royal Socigty in England. It has been inſtituted for the 
advandement of the ſtudics of Science, Pohte Literature, 
” : Y and 
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and Antiquities. As ſocieties formed on the Continent, 
nominally for ſimilar purpoſes, were perverted into en- 
gines for the ſubverſion of the reſpective Governments 
under which they were eſtabliſhed. one of which was the 
Society of Economiſts in France; and as the juſtly ad- 
mired, celebrated, and learned Author of the Purſuits of 
Literature has hinted, that attempts have been made 
to diſtort ſome of the publications of the Royal Society 
in London to political and factious purpoſes, by ſome 
buſy Roman iſts, under the veil of gratifying public cu- 
rioſity by reſearches into antiquities; ſo ſome of the 
moſt factious of the Romaniſts of Ireland, and deſperate 
Jacobins their allies, ſoon directed their attention to this 
Society, and endeavoured, with too much ſucceſs, to 
get themſelves admitted members of it; and I have read 
with amazement the names of Dr. M'Nevin, and others 
of rather worſe and more dangerous characters, in the 
lit of the members of this Society. It is an obſervation 
of Dean Swift, that men of ability often, from a liftleſs 
inactivity, reſign their pretenſions to vigilant dunces, who 
are ſure never to be out of the way A ſimilar obſervation _ 
is applicable to men of great rank and character in ſo- 
cieties ſuch as I am adverting to. From buſineſs, from 
inattention, and other cauſes, they are frequently found 
almoſt to abandon the meetings of theſe ſocieties and 
reſign the management of them to vigilant Facobins, who 
are ſure never to abſent themſelves ; giving them thus an 
opportunity of perverting the profeſſed purpoſes of ſuch 
' ſocieties to their own factious plans and deſigns, and 
ſtamping their frauds with the credit of great names. 
Thus it has happened in this Society. Dr. Prieſtley, aswell 
as Irecollect, coined the word Statiſtical. He was deſirous 
of ſubverting the Conſtitution in Church and State, and 
4: VV 
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with that view endeavoured to encourage all Diſſenters 
to enter into a general confederacy for the purpoſe, and 
proceeded in the execution of that ſcheme, by ſelectipg 
ſuch parts of England as abounded moſt with them, and 
numbering the inhabitants, with the different modes of 
their religious worſhip, to ſhow that the number of in- 
habitants of the eftabliſhed Religion was not equal to 
that of Diſſenters of all denominations. For this pur- 
poſe he put forward what he called Stzatiflical Inquiries 
in particular places, ſuch as Bermingham, 8c. ; and to 
give an importance to his ſeditious operations, and to 
diſguiſe them as the mere ſpeculative purſuits of a philo- 
Topher, he coined the quaint term Statiſtical ; a Statiſtical 
Inquiry, in the vulgar' tongue, ſignifying nothing more 
than an Inquiry into the State. This mode of inquiry has 
been taken up fince in England by a reſpectable baronet, 
I believe for laudable purpoſes. The Romaniſts and 
Jacobins in the Royal Iriſh Academy procured a Com- 
mittee of Statiſtical Inquiry to be appointed by the So- 
ciety (the Members probably of their own nomination), 
for the enumeration of the inhabitants of Ireland, diſtin- 
guiſhing the religious perſuaſion of each perſon. A 
Form was printed by this Committee, in columns, 
directing the mode in which the returns of the number, 
religion, and occupations of the inhabitants of each 
pariſh, barony, county, and dioceſe, in the kingdom, 
was to be made; and by the printed Form it appears, 
that the whole was to have been executed by the Romiſh 
Pariſh Prieſts throughout the kingdom. When the Ro- 
miſh Prieſt of each pariſh had fabicated his ſtatiſtical 
atcount of the numbers, religion, and occupation of the 
inhabitants of his pariſh, he was to ſhew it (if he 
ou! at i) to the Proteſtant or Diffenting Miniſter of 
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the oath; and requeſt his ſignature. This Committee 
well knew, that not one Proteſtant Miniſter in one hun- 
dred would ſign ſuch an account, made up by the Romith 
Prieſt. The printed Form alſo contained a Reſolution 
of this Committee, to apply to the Romiſh titular Bi- 
ſhops; requeſting their aſſiſtance in making this ſtatiſtical 
1nquiry, and the Copy of a Letter to be written by them 
reſpectively to each of their ſubordinate Prieſts. The 
Committee managed the whole buſineſs in the Society. 


This was a ſcheme equally fraudulent and dangerous, 
Calculated by the original pro jector or projectors for the 
mere purpoſe of ſapping the Proteſtant intereſt in Ire- 
land. The Committee for Statiſtical Inquiries paſſed 
over the Proteſtant Miniſters, and ſelected the Romiſh 
Prieſts throughout the kingdom, to mate this inquiry, 
well knowing that they would make returns in the ſame 
ſpirit with Huſſey, titular Biſhop of Waterford, who 
Rated, in a ſeditious pamphlet publiſhed by him, that 
Iriſh Romaniſts exceeded Iriſh Proteſtants in the king- 
dom at large, in the proportion of ten to one; and in 
that of one hundred to one in the dioceſe of Waterfor 4 
A moſt impudent falſehood ! The Proteſtants, as ap- 
pears by the printed Form, were to be ſubdivided by the 
Romiſh Prieſts into different ſeQs, ſuch as Pr oteſtants, 

Preſbyterians, Quakers, Methodiſts, &c. ſo as to make 
the numbers of each ſe&, when compared with the Ro- 
maniſts, appcar in a diminiſhed ratio; and to withdraw 
the attention of thoſe, into whoſe hands the publication 
of the reſult of the Ratiſtical 1 inquiry ſhould come, from 
the ſum total of the Proteſtants, and to fix it on the 
aggregate exaggerated number of Romaniſts ; though, as 
_ omaniſts conſider all who are not of their communion 


0 
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to be Heretics, and are equal enemies to them all, in 
comparing the relative numbers of Iriſh Proteſtants and 
Romaniſts, all perſons who are not Romaniſts, are juſtly 
to be accounted on the Proteſtant ſide; it being equally 
the intereſt of them all to oppoſe the perſecuting ſpirit 
of Popery, the common enemy. The time of infti- 
tuting this inquiry is worthy of remark. The Reſolu- 
tion of the Committee to employ the Romiſh Prieſts in 
the buſineſs, in the printed Form in my poſſeſſion, 
bears date June 20th, 1795, the very tim: when the Ro- 
maniſts throughout the kingdom were buſily employed 
in preparing for a general InſurreQion, and, as they 

ſtyled it, organizing their army; and the reſult of fuch 
an inquiry 115 by the Romiſh Prieſts throughout the 

nation, but publiſhed under the ſanRion and authority 

of ſo reſpectable a body as the Royal Irith Academy, as 
2 mere philoſophical tranſaction, detached from all ſuſ- 
picion of party intrigue, the projectors knew would give 
mighty encouragement to the Inſurrection, by the falſe 
and inflated account of the numbers and ſtrength of 
Iriſh Romaniſts, when compared with the dwarfiſh re- 
preſentation of their opponents, which they knew would 
be contained in it. This would add to the confidence of 
the Rebels, and depreſs the ſpirits of the loyal inhabit- 
ants. The projectors alſo knew, that ſuch a fraudulent 
inquiry would have a ſtrong effect in Great Britain in 
their favour, in the event either of the ſucceſs or ſup- 
preſſion of the Reb 2llion. 


It is not generally known how far this inquiry has 
neen proceeded on; but this is certain, that, antecedent 
o 140 Rebellion, ſeveral perſons who joined in it, and 
49; me of whom were flain in the e progrels of it, others 

hanged 
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hanged on its ſuppreſſion, and ſome who have been ac- 
quitted on trials for treaſon by the proviſions of the 
Amneſty Bill, were very active in making the inquiry, 
and proceeded on it under the form preſcribed by the 
Committee for Statiſtical Inquiry. Perhaps the reſpect- 
able Members of the Society have been awakened from 
their ſlumbers by the dangerous and fraudulent tendency 
of the meaſure, and have defeated the project. 


No. 2. 


Exira&# from the Iriſh Act of the 33d of His preſent Ma- 
Je (1793), entitled, An Act for the Relief of His 
* Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Catholic Subjects of Ire- 
0 land.” 
SET. IX. 


PROVIDED always, and be it enacted, That nothing 
herein contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, 
to enable any perſon to ſit or vote in either Houſe of 
Parliament, or to hold, exerciſe, or enjoy the office of 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief Governor 
or Governors of this kingdam ; Lord High Chancellor, 
or Keeper, or Commiſſioner of the Great Seal of this 
Kingdom ; Lord High Treaſurer, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench 
or Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench or 
Common Pleas, or Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Maſter or 
Keeper of the Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper 
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of the Privy Seal, Vice-treaſurer, Teller or Caſhier of 
the Exchequer, or Auditor General, Lieutenant or Go. 
vernor, or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief Go- 
vernor, or Governors of this Kingdom, Member of His 
_ Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council, Prime Ser- 
jeant, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Second and 
Third Serjeants at Law, or King's Counſel, Maſters in 
Chancery, Provoſt or Fellow of the College of the Holy 


and Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth near Dublin, 


; Poſtmaſter-general, Maſter and Lieutenant-general of 
His Majeſty's Ordnance, Commander in Chief of His 


Majeſty's Forces, Generals on the Staff, and Sheriffs and 


Sub-ſheriffs of any County in this Kingdom, or any 


office contrary to the rules, orders, and directions made 
and eſtabliſhed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, in 
_ purſuance of the Act paſſed in the 19th and 18th years 
of the reign of King Charles the Second, entitled, 42 


Add for explaining ſome Doubts ariſing upon an Act, entitled, 


An Ad for the betigr Execution of His Majeſty's gracious 
© Declaration for the Settlement of his Kingdom of Treland, 


© and Satisfaftion of the ſeveral Intereſts of Adventurers, Sol- 


5 © diers, and other his Subjects there j and for making for 
Alterations of, and Additions unto, the ſaid Af, for the more 


freedy and effetual Seltlement of this Kingdom; unleſs he 
thall have taken, made, and ſubfcribed the oaths and 
declarations, and performed the ſeveral requiſites, which 
by any law heretofore made, and now of force, are re- 
quired, to enable any perſon to fit or vote, or to hold, 
exerciſe, and enjoy the ſaid offices reſpectively. 
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Extract from Blackſtone G Commentaries, 4th vol. page 57, 
Octavo E diti on. 


THE better to ſecure the eſtabliſhed Church againſt 
_ perils from Non-conformiſts of all denominations, In- 
fidels, Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papiſts, and Sectaries, 
there dre iwo bulwarks erected, called the Corporation and 
Teft Acts. By the former of which no perſon can be 
8 legally elected to any office relating to the government 
of any city or corporation, unleſs, within a twelvemonth 
before, he has received the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of England; 
and he 1s enjoined to take the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, at the ſame time that he takes the Oath of 
Office; or in default of either of theſe requiſites, his 
election ſhall be void. The other, called the 7% A, 
directs all Officers, civil and military, to take the Oaths, 
and make the Declaration againſt Tranſubſtantiation, in 
the Court of King's Bench or Chancery, the next term, 
er at the next quarter-ſeſhons, or within ſix months 
after their admiſſion ; and alſo within the ſame time to 
receive the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, according 
to the uſage of the Church of England, in ſome pablic 
church, immediately after divine ſervice and ſermon, 
and to deliver into Court a certificate thereof, ſigned by 
the Miniſter and Churchwardens ; and alſo to prove the 


ſame by two credible witneſſes, upon forfeiture of 5001. 
and diſability to hold the office. 


P. S. Teſt AQ paſſed in the 13th of Charles II. c. r. 
Corporation Act in the 25th of Charles II. "I . 


THE END. 
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